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FACE 

The probl^ns that youtti face in the transition frcan school to work are many. 
The major objective of this study was to determine whether students in coopera- 
tive vocational programs made a smoother and more effective transition into the 
IcUJor market upon graduation from high school than did studentis in other pro- 
grains. A sample of 427 students in four different types of high school programs 
were intervievred while Seniors, and again after graduation in a series of three 
follow-up interviews over an 18-month period. In addition, interviews were held 
with program administrators and staff in each of the eighteen high schools atten- 
ded by the san^led students and with school department officials of the communi- 
ties in which the schools were located. 

No field research can be conducted without the cooperation and assistance 
of many persons. The study dep^ded upon the cooperation of dozens of school 
and coxranunity officials, and of 427 students, whose amonymity must be protected. 
Each, especicilly the students, participated in an extensive interviewing proce- 
dure. Ms. Peggy Holloway is deserving of particular praise for her Valuable 
contributions, to the day-to-day management of the project during its first three 
years of operations. Thanks are due to Jeff Zornitsky for his computer program- 
ming services. Oiir research assistants spent many hours and evenings on the 
telephone, conducting follow-up int;erviews* We owe a special thanks to tljem 
because of the difficulties they encountered and surmounted. And without the 
financial support of the Office of Research and Development of the Employ ^ent 
and Training Administration, DOL, in Wa^ington, this study could not have been 
made. We are particularly indebted to Dr. Howard Rosen, Director of ORD, cUid 
to his associate, Ms. Karen Greene, our project officer, who gave unstintingly 
of her time^ comments and suggestions. The findings and conclusions are ours, 
and we are prepared to accept responsibility for errors. 

The manuscript has gone through a number of drafts. The responsibility 
for final typing and proofreading was that of Ms. Susan Worton and Ms. Pauline 
Sayers, who were assisted by Ms. Sheila Palma. We thank them all for a job well 
done. We gratefully acknowledge the difficulties involved. 

Irwin L. Herrnstadt 
Morris A. Horowitz 
\ Andrew M. Sum 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY *~ . ' 

This study provides both a description and an analysis of the in-school 
and post-high school labor market eaqperiences of a sa^le of 427 stiidents who 
were enrolled in four different types of high school programs during their 
junior and senior yearf». These four program categories were cooperative vo- 
cational (coop), regular vocational (voc ed) , work study, and general academ- 
ic, A major objective of this study was to determine the extent to which stu- 
dents who participated in cooperative vocational programs succeeded in making 
a smoother and more effective transition into the labor xaarket upon graduation 
frcMn high school. 

f 

This brief simmiary presents the major findings of the study and the policy 
in^lications for youth vocational educatiori, employment and training programs. 

Scope and Coverage of Study 

The 427 students graduated from their high schools during the Spring of 
1972. The schools they attended were located in nine different cities and 
towns in one metropolitan area within the State of Massachusetts. Students 
from 18 different high schools were interviewed during the course of the study, 
including nine schools located within the central city of the metropolitan area. 
The distribution of the students by type of program was as follows: cooperative 
vocational, 127; regular vocational, 99; work study, 88; and general academic, 
113. The students were interviewed once during the senior year and either 
or three times during the post-high school, fcllow-up period. 

The In-School Labor Market Experier -es 

(1) Labor Force Participation , f.tudents of th^ coop programs did not par- 
ticipate in the^ labor f-^ice to a significantly greater degree than their peers 
of earner the regular vocational or general academic programs; work study stu- 
dents cid, however, participe^te to a significantly greater degree than did the 
other s\:i!dents. The students in all four programs tended on average to par- 
ticipate quite actively in the labor force an average of 74.5 weeks, or nearly 
72 percent of the total number of weeks during the two-year time period. 

(2) Weeks of £mployment . Coop students did not have significantly more 
weeks of employment while in school than their counterparts in the voc ed or 
general academic programs. Work study students did, howe\^| have significantly 
more than the other students. The typical student of the four programs was 
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timployed for a substantial number of weeks (36.8) during the last high school 
sear. Both Black and Spanish-speaking students were significantly less likely 
tc be ^i^loyed than other students during their junior and senior years. 

(3) Onenplovment Bcoeriendes . There were no significant ^fferences in 
the mean absolute nuidber of weeks of unemployront encountered by students in 
tire four programs* There was, howver, a rather substemtial iunount of vari- 
ation in the unemployment experiences of individual students. Die mean nxinber 
of weeks of unen%>loyment dxiring this two-year period was 5, 8, The mean rel- 
ative amounts of unemployment also did not vary significantly among the stu- 
dents in the four programs. Students who participated more actively in the 
labor force as juniors and seniors encountered, ceteris paribus , significantly^ 
fewer weeks of unemployment in both an absolute and relati^ie sense. 

(4) Occupations and Industries of Jobs Held. T*ie coop stxidents were awre 
likely to be employed in the goods producing sectors of the local economy, par^ 
ticularly construction and -durable goods manufacturing, during both their jun- 
ior and senior years. For example, during the senior year, 58.2 percent of 
the jobs held by coop students were in instruction and manufacturing. Be- 
tween 60 percent and 70 percent of* the jobs obtained by the other students 
were in retail trade, wholesale trade ^ and the private services sector of the 
local economy. In reference to occupations, students in the coop programs were 
significantly more likely to be employed in craftsmen-related and operatives 
occupations during both their junior and senior years. For example, during 
their senior years, 71.7 percent of all the jolps held by coop students were 

in those occupations. Nearly one-^^half of all the jobs obtained by the other 
students were as laboreres and service workers. 

(5) Average Hourly Wages . Hhe tman hourly wage^ earned by students on 
jobs held during the junior year ranged from a low of $2.01 for coop students 
to a high of $2.12 for students in both the voc ed and general academic pro- 
grams. None of the differences in wages was significant at the .05 level. 
The mean hourly wages of jobs obtained by students during their senior year 
ranged from a lew of $2.16 for coop students to a high of. $2.38 for sto^dents 

in the academic programs. Hie difference of $.22 was found to be statistically 
significant at tha .05 level. ^ 

(6) Gross Earned Incomes . The mean lewl of gross earned income during 
the junior and senior years coniiined for the students was $3970, with a standard 



deviation of $2524. Coop students did not earn Significantly higher incomes 
than students in either the voc ed or the general academic programs. Students 
in the work study' programs did, however, earn significantly higher gross in- 
comes .tKan students in the other three programs. These work study students 
earned, ceteris paribus , approximately $950 more than students in general 
academic programs. ' • 

(7) On- the- Job Training . Approximately one- third of the jobs containing 
SOTie type of training- ccanponent provided longer-term skills training for coop 
students, in comparison to only^lS.O percent, 13.2 percent and 15.9 percent of 
the jobs held by students in the voc ed, work study and general academic pro- ^ 
grams, respectively. 

The Post-High School Labor Market Experiences ^ 

(1) Time Required to Obtain the First Post-High School Job . More than 
75 percent of the graduates who held at least one job during the post-high 
school, follow-up period wete able to obtain a job within one week of the date 
of their graduation from high school. The proportion of cooperative program 
graduates finding a job within one week of graduation (75.7 percent) was not 
significantly different fran the proportions' of graduates from the other pro- 
grams. A relatively high proportion of the first post-high school jobs 
obtained by graduates f rcan the cooperative and work study programs were "carry 
over" jobs that had been held either full-time or part-time dxiring the School 
year (approximately 54 percent and 59 percent, respectively). 

(2) Characteristics of First Post-gHigh School Jobs . Approximately 53.5 
percent of the first post-high school jobs obtained by coop graduates were in 
the durable manufacturing and construction industries , while only 31.0 percent 
of the first jobs held by voc ed graduates were in these same two industrial 
sectors- Graduates of the vocational, work study, and general academic pro- 
grams were substantially more likely to be employed in ret^l trade and in 
private services. Nearly 72 percent of the coop graduates held jobs in crafts 
related and operative occupations, in ccaoparison to 52.3 percent, 34.3 percent 
and 28.6 percent of the graduates of the voc ed, work study, and general 
acadenic programs, respectively. 

(3) Beginning Hovirly Wages and Weekly Hours of Work . The mean beginning 
hourly wage of the first post-high school jobs obtained by the graduates of 
these programs was $2.53, with the coop graduates having the lowest ($2.40) 
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and work study program graduates the highest (^2.67). The cc^parable wages of 
graduates froai the regular vocational .and general acad^ic programs were $2.49 
and $2,61, respectively. ^ 

Graduates^ of the cooperative programs were^ ^hov^er significantly nK>re 
likely to work full-time on their first post-high schopl job. Moye than 94 
percent of the coop graduates worked 35 or CK>re hours per week on their first * 
job compared to about 75 percent of the graduates from the other programs. 

(4) Labor Force Participation . Coop graduates as a whole did not par- 
ticipate in the civilian labor force during*" the follow-up period to a signi- 
ficantly greater degree than graduates of the general academic programs. 
Graduates of the vocational and work study programs^ did participate in the^ • 
civilian labor force to a significantly greater degree than graduates of these ^ 
general academic programs, 

(5) Employment Experiences , Graduates of the*coop provrrams were not em- 
ployed to a significantly greater extent than graduates of the other programs. 
The only significant difference during the follow-up period was that the 
work study program graduates enjoyed significantly more employment than the 
general acadeirilc program graduates. 

(6) Unapployment Experiences . During the follow-up period , the graduates 

of these four high school programs were unemployed on average ohly 8.3 percent 

I, 

of the weeks in which they participated in the civilian labor force. Coop 
students were^ ceteris paribus ^ just as likely to unemployed to the same 
relative degree as graduates of the other high school programs. 

(7) Average Hourly Wages . The average hourly wage of all jobs held by 
the graduates diuring the follow-up period was $2.91, with a standard deviation 
of $0.62. None of the major high school programs had a statistically signi- 
ficant impact upon the average hourly wages of the graduates. The average 
hourly wages of ' graduates were significantly influenced by the number of weeks 
of employment that t|iey had obtained during both the high school years and 
the post-high school, follow-up period. 

(8) Hourly Wages on Last Job Held . The mean hoxarly wage of the jobs held 
by graduates at the time of the final interview was $3.37, with a standard devi- 
ation of $1.01. Again, none of the ma^or high school programs had a significant 
impact upon the hourly wages of the last jobs held by the graduates. Coop gradu 
ates did not earn significantly higher wages than graduates of the orher three 
types of high school programs. 

.9 
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Policy Implications of the Findings . , ^ 

^ ' The findings of this stu^y have provided a miked set of conclusions' wi^h 
teupect to the effectiveness of cooperative high school programs.- The coop . 
students typically did not experience significantly higher rates of labor 
force participation, obtain more weeks of pnployment, earn higgler hourly 
wages, or encounter lower rates of .unen^loyment thajv their counterparts m 
the other programs dxiring either the hign school years or the 18-month |K5st- 
high school, follow-up period* On the cfther hand, the cciop students were 

significantly more likely to value the jobs they held in -high school years, 

it 

to claim that their high school programs favorably affected their decisions to 
reinain in school^ to attend class during the senior year, to obtain a -full- 
time job immediately following graduation, to obtain a job related to their 
high school program, and to be more satisfied with their final jobs. 

The overall findings of the study with respect to the in-school and fxjst- 
high school labor market experiences of the students appear to have a nvmber 
of implications for the future design of educational employment, and training 
policies of youth: 

(1) \Errespective ot vocational content, high school programs that provide 
both intensive job placement assistance and high support services to students 
can have a significant impact upon their labor force and employment experiences 
during the high school years and the immediate post--high school period. 

(2) Students with the longest periods of participation in the labor force 
during their high school years, irrespective of the type of high school orogram 
in which they were enrolled or the type of work, tended to experience signi- 
ficantly lower absolute and relative amounts of unemployment during both the 
high school years and the inanediate post-high school period. 

(3) Students in cooperative programs -were significantly more likely to 
obtain jobs both in high school and in the immediate post-high school period 
that provided some types of training, particularly on-the-job training that 
developed work skills beyond a few days of informal instruction. * 

(4) The vast majority of the students in all programs lacked basic in- 
formation about the local labor market, including "where one would go to look 
for work". A major role remains for state and local educational agencies to 
improve the knowledge students have about the operation of the local labor 
market. 

xiii 
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f . ' * - * • ' 

(5) If the choice were- between a regular vocational find a coop vopatdonal 
progtam, the ability of the latter to enroll aore students in the sane phy^ica^ ^ 
plant would ^end to malce it more "cost-ef fectjve" , all things being equal, 

turn, work Stqdy programs would be more cost-effective thAi either of the voca-- 
tional "Jprograms. 

(6) Public policy should concentrate on (a) creating a corps of profes** 
sional^high school employment counselors, as distinct froiB guidance counselors; 
(b) providing detailed information on continuous .basis about tfhe quantity and 
quality of job opportunities fOT youth in local labor market; and (t) 
developing a corps of job developers who would maintain c^se continuoiis links 
with local employers. . . - > " . 

(7) The large employer \rould or could not employ young' people under 18 
years old* Legislative changes in workmen's coapensation^laws as^ well as changes 
in insurance practices probably would be necessary to open jobs to high school 
youths in primary^ employers in manufacturing and in transportation , -communi- 
cation and public utilities. Changes in state and miinicipal civil service 
regulations might also be necessary to accomodate high school students. 
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^ Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION 

Finding a pemanent niche in the labor market probably has never been an 
easy ^task for most ydung people finishing their education, and it prc^ably 
"never will be, given the continually changing structJfi^e of employment in in- 
dustrial nations. Moving from full time school to full time work may never 
become trouble freej still, its burdens- can be reduced. For example cer- 
tain educational programs might be more successful than others in easing or 
simplifying occupational choice and attendant ■ job-seeking efforts. Current- 
ly existing secondary school programs might be examined to see which prepare 
their students better for successful participation in the labor market. The * 
more effective programs, or their more fruitful characteristics, then could 
be encouraged « d 
The Problem 

The purpose of thife study 4s to test the efficacy of different secondary. 
school programs in meeting this objectivig of attaining a successful labor mar- 
ket role. The study compares four basic programs^ in cOTaaunities in a metro- ' 
politan area of the Northeast during the late 1960"s and early 1970',s. These 
programs are cooperative vocational/ regular Vocational, general academic, and 
work study Excluded are college preparatory programs. The study is limited 
to male students- primarily Because there were finales in 6oop programs in 
the area* Two sampled of students were included, those from the class of 1966 
and those from the class of 1972. For reasons soQn to be discussed, it was 
expectec^^that ax>perative vocational would prove the best. Tlie Problem ; 
Becoming Established in the Full Time Labor Market. \ 

Reynolds and Shister in their seminal examinati^^ of the local labor 

market early noted the fortuitous nature of occupational choice (if it can 

2 

be so described) by youth from felne -collar families. The typical youngster 
chose a- job, not an occupation. His job search was confined to employers in 
the immediate vicinity or those in which relatives and friends worked. The 
choice of an eiaployer then led to a -"career"* Others have reported a direct 
connection between the extent of parental occupational and labor market advice 
and a family's socio-economic'' status, 

^ V , * 

1. In this report, re*gu^r vocational also is called "yoc ed", coopefja- 

tive vocational, "coop", and general academic, "academic". Work study will 

Continue to be identified as work study, 
.. . • 

2. Lloyd J. Reynolds & Joseph Shister, Job Horizons , N.Y., Harjser & 
Bros.,. 1949. Especially Chapter IV, pp. ^52-64, 



In addition there has been little in the educaticinal experiences of many 
youth to prepare them for y^ork, despite national recognition of their problems 
in the labor market and the enactment of legislation sharply expanding vx>ca- 
tional education^ Although changes are beginning to appear, college prepara- 
tory and general academic curricula, both lacking in vocational content,' still 
predominate at the seconda^ school level. Ma.iy of the non-college bound ei- 
ther are left to drift, unguided, or if considered disciplinary or learning 
probleMis, are shunted into trade schools. 

Fortunately, entering the adult working world has not been that abrupt 
for many youths, particularly white youths in working cLass or middle MicOTie 
neighborhoods. Holding a part-time job during the school year and wo)|Jcing 
full time during school vacations are not uncomiTK>n» However, tS^ Jp^s open 
to high-school students typically are restricted to lew level service and 
manual work with little or no skill training or advancement opportunities. 
Nevertheless, such jobs do subject youth to the discipline of the work place, 
although the quality of super\'ision obviously varies greatly and on the aver- 
age may be substandard. 

The labor market disadvantage of young male workers 16-19 and 20-24 is 

reflected in comparatively high unemployment rates, much worse for blacks 

and other minorities than for whii"es; and during the 1960 's and early 1970* s^ 

in climbing unemployment rates and sha^rply falling labor force participation 
2 

for minorities. The hig t unemployment rates can be ascribed to inexperience, 
lack of job skills, inadequate labor market information, limited availability 
because of school attendance, and em|?loyer preferences. When filling entry 
level jobs, workers in their middle or l^te twenties are considered more re- 
liabj^e and better motivated? their superior work discipline m^^es them better 
learners and iruDre productive employees. Employe preferences for merf^past 
their early twenties thus anK)unts to consigning yoxinger males (who have not 
attained some critical age) to " teen-age jobs that offer no future or status, 
although they are not necessarily poorly paid. 

In addition to the usual liabilities of youth, black and other minority 
youth must contend with discrimination and, compared to whitos, with inferior 
labor market information. Blacks, for example, are less likely to have rela- 
tives and friends working in firms identified as "good" emr)loyers« Not only 

1. Except for students taking typing and similar subjects. 

I 

2. See Tables A-4 and A-'20 in the April ly7b, Manpcwer Report of the 
President . 



is the job mix less favorable in the inner city, but there probably are many 
fewer teenage jobs, both absolutely and relative to the number of young people. 

The extraordinarily large increase in the number of young people reaching 
working age during the 1950 's may have placed an unusual strain on the absorp- , 
tive capacity of the labor market. It has been argued that if wage rates were 
flexible enough downward, the demand for labor is sufficiently elastic to ab- 
sorb all those youth willing to work for the resulting wages. This argument 
maintains that a rising "social ininimum" inceane, in part due to steadily ris- 
ing federal minimum wages, has increasingly priced more young workers out of 
the labor market. Evidence for this assertion, however, is incon':; usive. 

The pronounced %irorsening of the position of young black and other minority 
males may also reflect the migration from the central city of firms with favor- 
ed labor market reputations and desirable blue collar jobs, and their replace- 
ment by a burgeoning service sector with a bimodal job mix. Access to the 
better jobs requires specific but dif f icult-to-attain educational credentials 
or scoring well on dif ficult- to-pass examinations. The heightened antipathy 
of youth, and especially minority youth, to jobs considered demeaning and the 
availability of income for illicit activities contributes to falling partici- 
pation rates. In addition, the educational disadvantages of minority youth 
may have not been reduced, despite the shrinking gap in median years of edu- 
cation between whites and non-whites. The quality of inner city education com- 
pared to that of other arefs may actually have decreased. The absolute number 
and proportions of minority youth who have not finished the twelfth grade re- 
mains high, proportionately much higher than white youth. 

Are there realistic solutions for these multiple barriers preventing 
youth from bec»-^ing established in the full-time primary labor market? One 
solution might be an educational process that introduces young people to the 
labor market early and helps guide them into occupations of lastinu attrac- 
tiveness. There already exist such programs. One of these is cooperative 
education. 
Goals of the Study 

The major goal of this study is to determine whether graduates of cooper- 
ative vocational programs at the high scl^ol level are better able to become 
established in the labor market than graduates of other high school programs. 
Three prorrams serve as control groups: regular vocational, general academic 
and work study. There are two other research objectives. One is to detejr- 
mine whether cooperative education is more likely to prevent students from 
dropping out of school. The second is to identify the kinds c: employers 
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attracted to cooperative programs. The ptirpose here is to determine the mar- 
ket potential for secondary school coop st*^ ents. 

A number of straightforward objective measures are used to compare school 
prograims. These measures represent such critical criteria of labor market 
success as the ease of finding the first regular job, the quality of that job 
and of later ones^ and the ability to enter an occupationsl field that offers 
a satisfying long run future. Unlike members of the class of 1966, who re- 
ceived brief mail questionnaires ^ the members of the class of 1972 were inter- 
viewed at least once in person and two or three tin^s more by phone. Exten- 
sive details vere collected about their training, education, labor market be- 
havior, work experiences, and future plans. Attitudes and expectations could 
be clarified, a luxury not possible by mailt%^ith ^he 1966 sample. As a re- 
suit not only could the labor market success of the 1972 class be evaluated 
by a richer mix of objective measures than the 1966 class, but by various 
subjective ones as well* 

Nevertheless, our criteria of success have important limitations. Objec- 
tive maasures of success are proxies for the extent to which the long run occOf 
pational interests and goals of the individual are met. Undoubtedly, indi- 
vidual definitions of success in 2aming a living share such comncKDn elements 
as adequate income, job security, interesting or self-fulfilling work, and 
status. However, the meaning of these factors and their importance to indi- 
viduals will vary. In addition, the work itself cannot be separated from 
the employer and the workplace, and the personal relationship there. The in- 
clusion of subjective considerations for the 1972 class does try to take into 
account some individual differences in preferences* 

A definitive appraisal of the labor market success tff a program also 
should co^^er an extended period - ideally a working lifetime. This study 
deals only with a six-^year span for the class of 1966, and with an even 
briefer one for the class of 1972. Work historic' ajid experiences of the 
1972 class were collected for their last two years of school and for up to a 
year and a half afterwards. The assumption was that success or failure in 
the short run is a reliable indicator for the longer run. Major limitations 
of our evaluation criteria thus are the inability to recognize many interper- 
sonal differences in preferences, and the short period of time covered. 
The Potential Superiority of Cooperative Vocational Education 

The ability of the graduates of a high school program to find satisfying 
and economically rewarding full-time work will depend in part on the inclusion 
in the program of elements associated/ t^th labor market success. These ele- 



ments also should offset those factors responsible for high {and recently 
rising) unemployment rates and for some groups falling participation rates. 
Success also will be determined by the quality of the administration of the 
program. The critical components, as distinct frcan their quality, include 
the selection of students, occupational counseling, skill preparation, work 
experience, job placement, and jol' supervision cind follow up. 

The school roust impart these attitudes and abilities, as well as enough 
occupational preparation to make the student a preferred hire to an employer 
with at least average employment standards and wage rates • Itore concretely, 
the selection process and occupational counseling have to produce a nrativated 
individual with realistic expectations and knowledge of the labor market* The 
classroom and school shop have to give him enough skill and discipline for the 
employer to hire and retain him. Job placement has to help him locate a job 
while still a student and after graduation. Finally, job supervision and 
follow up have to help the student adapt to the work place and to his employ- 
er's expectations. 

Probably any program that equips a student with a marketable skill in 
demand by employers and helps place him in a decent job is likely to provide 
the skills and attitudes for a solid start in the labor market. Ccxjpeiative 
education, however, goes a step further by integrating skill training in school 
with working experience in the same occupation • It also offers job supervision, 
job placement, and job development, which can give rise to lasting links with 
appropriate employers. As a result, cooperative education should have a de- 
cided edge over programs lacking occupational content, and a significant one 
over vocational programs lacking provisions for early work experiences and 
continuing contacts with employers in well- paying growth sectors of the econr 
oray. 

The integration of skill instruction in school with related job experience 
should increase the student's desirability as a future employee, because the 
employer has had a chance to appraise the student on the job. From the stu- 
dent's viewpoint, his school and job experiences should acquaint him with the 
realities of the labor market, the nature of his trade, and the demands of the 
workplace. He should receive an understanding of work discipline. That is, 
he should learn what is expected of him with respect to work effort, obedience, 
punctuality and attendance. The student, before graduation, also should be 
able to test the occupation, perhaps in more than one shop, and to be in 
contact with exi^rienced workers in the trade. Thus he should have the chance 
to pass through some of the trial and error phase of job hopping to find a 
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suitable job, and at a time thac he can receive the supiKjrt and advice of 
teachers and coxinselors an^ without the constraints of family responsibili- 
ties. The student should be able to make his mistakes early and at a time 
when he can afford them, 

Theie can be major disadvantages, too. These include premattlre voca- 
tional specialization (not only true of cooperative programs, however) and 
limitation to a single anployer, so that the student does not have the chance 
to taste other lines of work or shops. In addition, counselors and job de- 
velopers, by finding jobs for students may deprive them of the chance to 
learn how to job hunt^ '•-^ 

The integration of formal schooling and institutional training with 
part-year or part-time employment thus may increase the likelihood that a 
youth will' complete school and enter the labor market with the fundamen- 
tals of u skill and enough working experience to appreciate the demands of 
employers and the sliop. Equally important, he may be assured a full time 
job before finishing school. Cooperative education also is a source of 
income to the student and his family, and thus may remove economic motives 
students have for dropping out of school. Finally, cooperative education 
is likely to impart a sense of acconplishment and maturation by allowing 
students to participate in the adult work world. At a minimum, the youth 
for whom the classroom is unbearable has a legitimate chance to avoid it 
at regular intervals. 
School Programs Studied 

Three non-cooperative school programs, namely, the voc ed, work study 
and general academic, served as control groups. All three were used as 
controls for the 1972 sample of seniors, while only voc ed and general 
academic were used for the 1966 class since work study programs were new 
to area high schools in 1966. No work study program had been operating 
long enough to have more than a handful of graduates at the time. For the 
1966 graduates, another, but unintended, control group, namely college pre- 
paratory students was used because availcible school records did not distin- 
guish between general academic students and college preparatory ones. 

The study was designed to sample students attending different pro- 
« 

grains in the same schools, in order to minimize the differences in the socio- 
economic status of the control groups. As discussed in irore detail later, 
all the coop students in the center city of the metropolitan area attended 
district high schools offering general academic and college preparatory pro- 
grams to students living in that district. The coop students, however, could 



come from throughout the city. A large majority of the coop students in our 
sample attended such schools. General academic students also were saii5>led 
from these san^ schools. 

Coop programs were offered in most cases to students in the last three 
years of I igh school. Students usually began the program in the tenth grade ^ 
when half of the hours in the school year were spent in the school shop in a 
specific trade, while the other hours were equally divided between related 
and academic classes. Beginning in either the eleventh grade or the ^welfth, 
the student ordinarily was placed in a job in his trade? the job replaced 
time in the school shop. The- rCTaining half of the time in school continiied 
to be spent in academic and related trade courses. The required academic 
courses were English, social studies, health education, and physical educa- 
tion. The related courses were related mathematics, related science, draft- 
ing and shop processes. 

All the coop programs studied operated on an alternate week basis. The 
students spent one week in related instruction and academic work, and the 
next we>k in the school shop or on the coop job.^ Although the school week 
was thirty hours long, students worked approximately forty hours a week 
when on coop, thus spending im>re time on the job than in school. Students 
had to be paid at least the state minimum wage, and had to be at least six- 
teen years of age to work. 

Most of the students in the district: schools were either in general 
academic or college prepMatory programs. Students interested in a coop 
program applied directiywor admission from their junior high schcK>ls. 
Acceptance by the progra»generally was based upon a student's academic 
qualifications and the niHnber of /openings in the program. 

All the central city coop programs awarded students a certificate 
(not a diploma) after completion of the twelfth grade. In ordpr to obtain 
a diploma, a student had to work in his trade or a related one "the major 
portion" of a year after completing high school. The year did not have to 
immediately follow graduation^ The official explanation for this require- 
ment was that it compensated fox the school hours lost by a student when 
on his coop job during the eleventh and twelfth grades. The requirement 



1. If the student did not have a coop job, he spent the week in the school 
shop. Students in the eleventh or twelfth grade might not have a coop job for 
various reasons, e.g., a ca>p job could not be found for a student, or student 
athletics conflicted with work hours. 




also was designed to encourage students to remain in the trade. Honrever, 
students entering military service after graduation received their diploma 
at that time. In practice, the one-year rule was not uniformly enforced 
to mean 12 consecutive months. Impending on conditions in the labor mar- 
ket , and the student's personal employment history, fairly distantly re- 
lated trades were accepted ais fulfilling this requirement. In addition, 
the related employment qualified for a diplOTia even when it came a nuidber 
of years after completing high school. 

Regular vocational programs also provided training in specific trades. 
The major difference between these programs and the coop programs was that 
in the former , students were not placed on jobs during the school year. 
Instead, they continued to attend shop classes during their junior and 
senior years in high school. . In regular vocational schools t job develop- 
ment and placement were formally the responsibility of one or more guidance 
counselors assigned to graduating seniors. 

The voc ed programs included in the study were of two types, regular 
trade and technical. The regular trade programs divided school hours in 
the same way as the coop vocational programs: naif the time in school was 
spent in shop, a quarter in academic classes, and the remaining quarter in 
related instruction. Technical programs devoted only thirty percent of 
school time to shop, with approximately twenty percent of the hours in re* 
lated instruction and fifty percent in academic work. The academic courses 
taken by technical students tended to be nK>re advanced than those taken by 
the trade students. 

The general academic programs offered neither work experience nor 
training in a specific trade. They provided students with such basic skills 
as English, mathematics, and social studies. They also offered college pre- 
paratory courses, such as algebra or a foreign language needed for college 
admission. As noted, only the 1966 sample included college preparatory 
graduates. 

In the initial determination of the study's saihple programs, it had been 
anticipated that business or commercial courses couid be designated as a form 
of vocational education. However, discussions with school administrators 
showed that most business programs for male students were in fact general 
academic programs. Male students who had not selected cither a college pre- 
paratory or a vocational trade program were placed in the business program 
by default^ because no general program was available. Graduates of a busi- 
ness program were therefore classified as general academic studf>nts in our 
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study* 

The 1966 cdllege pi eparatpry students posed a unique problem* The job 
market experiences of s .udents who go on to college probably are not ^cal 
of those who do not continue their education. The initial plan was to dis- 
card questionnaires show:*.ng a college preparatory program. However, it be- 
came apparent that a large number of college preparatory students either had 
not gone bn to college or had failed to complete it. It was decided to in- 
clude these students in the study, as another control group, keeping them 
separate from the general academic graduates. Respondents who had gradu- 
ated from college were excluded. 
Program Differences and Their Implications 

Variations in programs in the same category were substantial and had 
potentially iB^rtant consequences for student interest and motivation, as 
well as for job development and placement. The roost significant dif feren- 
ces were among coop vocational -and work study programs. Differences, al- 
though less severe, also existed arrang the voc ed regular trade programs 
included in the study. The coop programs differed in terms of location 
and accessibility to students living in different neighborhoods, the avail- 
ability of different trades, program length, the mix of curricula in the 
same school, and the quality of counseling and job placement services. The 
work stu4y programs differed in terms of program objectives, and the amount 
of supervision and direction given students, especially when working outside 
the school. 

The cooperative vocational programs studied were given under two kinds 
of institutional Arrangements. Under one arrangement, the program goes back 
to World War I, and was part of a large center city school system. The other 
coop programs, offered in two separate communities, were only one year old in 
1972. They had been introduced as another option for seniors in 4-year vo- 
cational high schools. 

In theory all the coop programs in the center city were open to students 
irrespective of neighborhood, but in practice, this was not so. A number of 
factors account for the uneven availability of the center city coop programs. 
.First, only graduates of schools with terminal 9th grades could directly en- 
ter the^ neighborhood high schools and then coop programs in the 10th grade. 
Graduates of schools with terminal 8th grades could not; they first had to 
spend the 9th grade in a non-coop high school program and might even have to 
change schools to obtain the trade desired. On the other hand, these students 
could start the city's one standard 4-year trade school in the 9th grade, be- 



fore having chosen a specific trade. Graduates of parochial elementary schools 
all with terminal 8th grades, faced the san^ situation. Nearly all the city*s 
public schools with terminal 8th grades had predominantly minority student 
bodies. 

Second, in addition to their limited trade offerings, the center city*s 
district schools were not equally accessible to all parts of the community. 
Two schools were in insular working class neighborhcx^ds with distinct iden- 
tities and were separated from the rest of the community by geography or by 
inconvenient public transportation. A third school was in a low income mi- 
nority neighborhood. The three remaining neighborhood schools were more 
accessible to > other sections by p^ublic transportation, although two of the 
three were in white working class districts with distinctive ethnic charac- 
teristics. 

In contrast, the multi- trade schools with coop programs in the other two 
communities were accessible to all their residents irrespective of the loca- 
tion of their home or their prior school. Students could drive to school or 
come by school bus. In both cases the community's one academic high school 

asnear^-jts trade school. Barriers of ethnic insularity or physical isola- 
tion were not serious, at least regarding access to a secondary school. 

Despite different institutional arrangements, all the coop programs at 
the time of the study had only male students. The coop students also tended 
to be isolated from other students. There were only vocational students in 
the two vocational schools with coop programs, while the coop students in 
the center city schools constituted small proportions of their respective 
student bodies. Most of the other pupils in the district Schools were en- 
rolled in general academic or college preparatory programs. The center city 
coop students had limited social and academic contacts with the other stu- 
dents, and considered themselves a separate, possibly disparaged, group. 

A common concern of the administrators of all the coop programs was the 
quality of the on-the-job training received by their students. However, there 
were no uniform standards specifying the breadth and intensity of training. 
These accommodated to the work requirements of the employer, the ability and 
motivation of the student, and labor market conditions. Effprts were made to 
place more capable and reliable students with employers who had the widest 
variety of assignments and who were genuinely interested in instructing young- 
sters. 

Just one trade, or at most two, were taught in each of the center city's 
district high schools. If a student wanted a trade other than the one or two 
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given in his neighborhood high school, he either had to attend school in anoth- 
er neighborhood or the city's one regular vocational high school. In con- 
trast, J.n the tvtfo other communities with coop trade programs, all the trades 
could be taken cn a coop basis in the 12th grade. Coop students in these 
two schools had more trade alternatives and more opportunity to enter a pre- 
ferred trade. Moreover, coop students in the vocational schools did not 
have to remain in their trade after graduation in order to obtain their 
diploma. 

In summary, compared to the two new coop programs, the coop programs in 
the center city's neighborhood schools offered few trade alternatives, pro- 
vided no junior or senior year shop curricula, were not as readily accessible 
to students from different schools and sections of the city. Also unless 
graduates entered military service, the center city program postponed gran- 
ting a diploma until completion after graduation of the major portion of a 
year of employment in their trade or a related one. 

The differences among the regular vocational school programs were one of 
duration and student origin. Two programs were in three-year, multi-trade 
high schools, open to their entire communities, and reached by school bus 
or public transportation, C 2 was in a middle income manufacturing communi- 
ty with many machine shops and a large electronics industry. In practice 
the students came from a few junior high schools located in lower income 
blue collar -sections. The other program was housed in an attractive recently 
built, well-equipped regional vocational-technical school located in the midst 
of a relatively high income suburb; it drew students mostly from lower income, 
industrial towns, in most cases lacking minority popihations. The school of- 
fered both general academic and college preparatory courses, as well as a 
full range of trades, and it was able to select students with care because of 
its reputation and popularity. Its students had more options than those avail- 
able to other voc ed students in the sample. 

The third and last regular vocational education program was in a racially 
mixed, inner city school, with an all male student body, and as already noted, 
offered a full range of trade courses. Although a citywide rather than a dis- 
trict school, in recent years it had drawn larger proportions of its pupils 
from the immediate vicinity, reputedly because of racial tensions and street 
crime. A low income, predominantly black neighborhood, with a large, high- 
rise public housing project was within S^ew minutes walk of the school. 

The technical program also was in a racially mixed school and was com- 
paratively easy to reach by public transportation. The school was in a com- 
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munity with a large uni^rarsity population and a siibstantial manufacturing 
sector* Travel by public tiansportation to imrodiately adjacent coimnuni- 
tiesr particularly the central city, was fast and conv^enient. 

Xt is important to keep in mind that not all the school programs in 
existence in 1972 were in existence in 1966, when members of the mail sam- 
ple had graduated « No work study programs either existed or were old enough 
^to have had graduates. In addition, two schools that offered coop programs 
in 1972 had only regular vocational ones earlier. Point- in-time conclu- 
sions for the 1966 cohort need not apply to the 1972 cohort because of lo- 
cation and curricula differences i and because local labor market conditions 
before 1970 were unlike those afterwards « 

The 1966 sample members graduated into a tightening labor n^rket^ that 
continued to tighten for the next three to four years^ The 1972 san?>le 
graduated into a looser labor market that remained loose for the remainder 
of the study. One might conjecture that in a tight labor market, employer 
willingness to relax hiring standards reduces interprogram differences in 
occupational success, as indicated by employment stability and wages • In 
short, the 1972 graduates should show sharper differences in their labor 
market experiences after graduation (holding all things equal, including 
age and time available to be in the full time labor market} , 

All trade programs, coop or not, drew students with different degrees 
of interest in a trade, as well ' as d^^ffei^ent degrees of aptitude for it. 
Some students applied either because they saw no utility in the general 
academic curriculum or disliked school work. To them, a trade program was 
the lesser of two evils, an esrrape from the formal classroom and a coop 
program was an escape from school itself, while providing an opportunity to 
earn money. The appeal of a program thus could be superficial ahd short run* • 
However, regular vocational programs also drew students disproportionately 
from the immediate vicinity, or from lower schools in a few select low in- 
come, blue collar areas. Finally, there were students who had been disci 
plinary or learning problems in junior high school or middle schex^l, for 
whom a trade prograln, coop or otherwise, was the prescribed cure. 

Differences in sttadent interest might not be important, except that trades' 
differed markedly in popularity and ability to attract applicants. The nK^st 
popular trades were electrical, carpentry, cabinetmaking, auto mechanics and 
sheet metal. At the other extreme, unpopular, with empty seats, were the ma- 
chine shop and upholstery. Auto body occupied a middle jxisition? it-usnally 
was the second choice of those preferring auto mechanics. But even popular 
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trades could attract nrativated/ able students without any long run cooanit- 
ment to the occupation. The electrical and sheet n»tal shops probably inrere 
the two programs most likely to have the largest proportions of career mo- 
tivated students. Auto mechanics , auto body and cabinet making were most 
likely to have the largest proportion of students learning the trade for 
extra income, to repair their own cars, or to make furniture at home. 

work study programs ranged from the well structured and supervised to 
those that were not much more than released time. All but one of these pro-^-. 
grams were offered in comprehensive high schools for students who either 
were on the verge of dropping out or being expelled. The programs were ef- 
forts r sometimes desperate ones, to keep in school youths, usually seniors 
who were about to fail, because of disinterest, learning difficulties, mis- 
behavior, or all three. - 

This bleak arrangen^nt was not the tJase with two programs. One was in 
a comprehensive high school in a high income, inner belt suburb? the other 
was a special school in the center city devoted entirely to work study. The 
first program was confined to distributive education. The program included 
juniors and seniors, but only the latter had to take the required distribu^ 
tive education course (8 hours a week) and worked, part-time (15 hours a 
week) in merchandizing. The second program accepted only students who had 
dropped out of regular school, had been expelled, or were on the verge of 
either, and whose academic performance had been poor, as shown by their be- 
ing behind in their grade and reading levels. In practice, the program was 
administered with flexibility and with considerable care for the students. 
The program had a high ratio of staff to students and functioned year round. 
Teachers and counselors closely supervised the job phase, making weekly visits 
in order to maintain rapport with supervisors and to act as buffers between 
them and the students. 



CSiapter II 

THE DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

This rfiapter describes the methods used in the design and conduct of the re- 
search study. Tl-ie topics covered are the selection of the saii5)le of students and 
hi^ schools; a description of the coomunities in which the hi^ schools were located; 
a con^arison of the age, race, mental ability test scores, and socio-economic back- 
grounds of the students in each of the four programs ; an outline of the interviewing 
process for students, school administrators and officials, and coo^J ea^loyersf and 
finally, a comparison of the methodology utilized in the study of the class of 1972 
graduates with that used for the class of 1966. 
The Sample Selection Process 

As stated in the previous chapter, the primary ;^jective of this study was to 
determine whether students enrolled in a cooperative vocational program achieved a 
rmtQ successful transition into the labor market upon graduation than students in 
the three other types of high school programs that served as comparison groups for 
this study; i.e., the regular vocational programs, work study programs, and general 
academic programs. The transition process was defined not only in terms of the length 
of time required to obtain full-time en^loyment after graduation, but also in terms 
of the types of jobs and wages that were ned during an 18-month period after 

graduation. Interviews of students began during their senior year in high school 

in order to develop a rapport with them that would facilitate later follow-up efforts 

and to obtain important background information. 

The original plan was to interview 300 students during their senior year and to 

foixow them up to obtain knowledge of their post-graduation labor market experiences. 

The sample of 300 was to be evenly divided among the four types of program studies. 

In order to increase the likelihood that a minimum of 75 students in each of the 

fovir programs wojild be entering the full-time labor force upon graduation, 427 

students were interviewed in school during their senior year. The distribution by 

program of students initially interviewed appears in Table 2-1. 

Table 2-1: Distribution by Hi^ School Program of Students Initially^ 
Interviewed (N-427) 



Program 



Nuirfaer Percentage 



Cooperative Vocational 127 29.7 

Regular Vocational 59 23.2 

work study 88 20.6 

^Seneral Academic — 26^ 



TOTAL 427 100.0 
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Crop students constituted the largest- shJtre of the saople because of the desire 
to include coop students of* two inner sub«i3i>cvi sdhool systems -that intxodu^d coop 
programs after 1966. The gmall number o£ %#or)c study students wis primarily due to 
. the exis^enoe of only one large work study program in the area. As previously rioted, 
the san5>le was limited to male stuctents because thei-e were ijo females in the coopera- 
tive. vooAtional programs and very few in the regular vocational programs in the trade 

areas studied. . ~ 

The* 427 students in the san^ile attended eighteen different sdiools in nine com- 
munities in the 'metropolitan area, ftie of the objectives of the study was to include 
hirfi schools in communities with different racial cpn^jositi^rns, incone levels, and 
socio-economic mixes. A special effort was made to include students from disadvan- 
taged families since previous studies-have shown that the labor-market adjustment 
of young workers from.sudh families, particularly of minorities, has been unusually 
difficult.^ To ensure adequate' inclusion of minority and disadvantaged youth, a . 
relatively large proportion of the sample of students was drawn from the center city 
due to its above aver^ incidence of poverty and its concentration of minorities, 
octh Black and Spam ish- speaking. 

During the early fall of 1971, interviews were conducted with administrators 
of the school department of the central city, and of the state department of educa- 
tion to determine the number, types and locations of high school programs in the 
metropolitan area*". Eighteen hig^ sd^ools in the central city and nearby suburbs 
were then selected for the project, and each had to meet three criteria to be 
selected. The school had to (1) offer either a coop vocational, regular vocational, 
or work study program;'^ C2) located in a community with different socioeconomic 
classes, and (3) be in a community close to the central city. This last criterion 
was imposed so that students selected would reside in a similar, geographic labor 
market, particularly with respect to in-school employment opportunities. All the 
' commvmities, with the exception of the town with the regional vocational high school, 
' fell within an eight mile radius of the central city and generally were accessible 
to each other by public transportation. Wherewr possible, schools witli more than 



1, See The Twentieth Century Fund Task Force. on Employment Problems of Black 
' Youth, The Job Crisis for Black Yotrt:h , Praeger Publishers, New York, 1971. 

2. Whenever feasible, additional students from programs other than coopera- 
tive vocational were selected from the sanw hi^ school to allow for. more meaningful^ 
comparisons of program effectiveness. For exan?)le, all of the general academic 
students attended a hi^ school offering at least one of the other types of programs* 
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one program were selected to give greater assurance of the socio-economic c»n?>ara- 
bility of students in the different programs. The distributions of the 18 high 
schools by geographic location and types of programs are given in Table 2-2 and 2-3. 

Table 2-2: Distribution of Nunber of Students and High Schools Sampled 
by Location 19 the Metropolitan Area 



Location 



Central City 



Tnner Sxibuibs (Median 
Family Incorap. Similar 
Central City) 

Other Suburbs 



Number of 
Hig^ Schools 



Nimber of 
Students 

238 



40 

149 
427 



Percentage 
of Students 

55.7 



9.4 

34.9 
100.0 



Table 2-3.: 



Program 



Distribution of San^pled Hi^ Schools and Students by Type of 
Hic^ School Program and Location 



Nunfcer of Hic^ Schools' 



Number and Percentage 
of Students 



.'^j Cooperative Voca€^ional 
. • Central City 

Innfer Suburbs 1 ' 
dther Suburbs 

. TOTAL 



1 
1 



8 



106 
12 

9_ 

127 



83.5 
9.4 
7.1 
100.0% 



Regular VocAional 
Central City 
Inner Squibs 
Other Suburbs 



TOTAL 



1 
2 

J_ 
6 



29 
28 
42 



99 



29. 3 
28.3 
42.4 
100.0% 



Work Study ' 

Central City 
Other Suburbs 



TOTAL 



2 

6 



32 
56 



88 



.36.4 
63.6 
100.0% 



General Academic 
Central Gity 
Other Suburbs 



TOTAL 



7 

_4_ 
11 



71 
42 



113 



62.8 
37.2 
100.0% 



a. Since some high schools contained more than one program, the total 
number of schools exceed the 18 in the survey. 



' Half of the eii^teen high sdiools accounting for over half the students (55.7%) 
were in the central city; two of the other schools, accounting for slightly under a 
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tenth (9.4 percent) , of the students were in two inner suburbs. The remaining seven 
schools, with about a third of the students (34.9 percent) , were located in six 
Other suburban corimianities • The share of central city students "^n the sanqple was 
very close to the central city's share of the population in the nine coimnunit^cs . 

Most of the saii$)le coop programs and students were in the central city. Some- 
what similar results hold tri» for the general academic students. In contrast, iK>st 
of the regular vocational programs and students, as well as the work study, were in 
schools outside of the central city. 

V The distribution by trade studied of the 226 coop and regular vocational students 
is contained in Table 2-4. Five trade areas accounted for appro>timately 90 percent 
of the students. Coop students %^re more heavily represented in the machine (28.3 
percent) and sheet xietal trades (15.0 percent) while the regular vocational students 
were over--represenjted in the electrical and electronics trades (33.3 percent) and 
in cabinet making (18.2 percent) . 

Table 2-4: Distribution by Tradfes Studied of Students in Cooperative and 
vocational Education Programs (N-226) 



Trade 



All Students 
in Trade 



Cooperative 
Students 



Regular Vocational 
Students 



No. 



Percent 



No< 



Percent 



No. 



Percent 



Auto Body or 



Auto Mechanic 


39 


17.3 


20 


15.7 


19 


19.2 


Ccibinetmaking ^ 


29 


12.8 


11 


8.7 


18 


18.2 


Carpentry 


11 


4.9 


4 


3.1 


7 


7.1 


Electrical or Electronics 


62 


27.4 


29 


22.8 


33 


33.3 


Machine 


49 


21.7 


36 


28.3 


13 


13.1 


Metal Fabricatioa*or 
Sheet Metal 


23 


10.2 


.19 


15.0 


4 


4.0 


Woodfinishing 


6 


2.7 


6 


4.7 


0 


0.0 


All Other Trades 


7 


3.1 


2 


1.6 


5 


5.1 


TOTAL 


226 


100.0 


127 


100.0 


99 


100.0 


Socio-Economic Characteristics 


of the 


Communities 




> 







The hi^ schools participating in the study were located in nine cities and 
towns in the metropolitan area. One of those high schCKJis, however, was a regional 
vocational hi^ scliool serving twelve different communities in the region. As a 
result, it is excluded from the following analysis on the characteristics of the 
communities. 
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The total population of the remaining ei^it communities in 1970 was 1,084,131, 
representing 39 percent of the population of the SMSA. The eight conraiunities ranged 
in sise from over 500,000 in the central city to 29,750 in one of the outlying sub- 
urban towns. The proportion of blacks in these eig^it communities was 10 percent, 
with a hi#i of 16 percent in the central city and a low of 0.2 percent in one sub- 
urban town. Althou^ the ei^t conmunities accounted for only ,39 percent of the 
SMSA's population, they contained 50 percent of its black population. In addition, 
there were 21,600 Spanish-speaOcing persons living in the eight communities during 
1970, accounting for 2.0 percent of their total population. The ei^t cities and 
towns confined were the home of a majority (60 percent) of the Spanish-speaking 
population in the SMSA. 

The 1969 median family income in the eight communities ranged from a low of 
$9,133 in the central city to a high of $16,375 in an out-lying suburb. Ttie median 
family income of the SMSA was $11,449. Five of the cities and towns had a median 
family income below that of the SMSA as a whole, and the remaining three were above 
it. Two of the first five communities had median family incomes that came within 

$300 of the SMSA median. 

The incidence of poverty among families in the eight cities and towns also 
varied widely. In the central city, 11.7 percent of the families were poor, con?>ared 
to 6.1 percent in the entire SMSA.j,^lx of the ei^t cities and towns surveyed^had 
poverty rates below that of the SMSA, ranging from 2.4 percent to 5.3 percent. 

The linemployment rate for the SMSA in March 1970 was estimated to be 3.5 per- 
cent, unemployment rates in the eight communities varied from a low of 2.5 percent 
to a hi<^ of 4.4 percent. The central city had a 4.3 percent unemployment rate. 
Tfie unemployment rate of four of the cities and towns was higher than the SMSA rate, 
while the rates of the other four were lower. As noted earlier, the unemployment 

rate of the SMSA began to rise sharply after 1970, and by 1973 it had reached 6.8 

2 

percent of the civilian labor force. 

The occupational composition of employed residents of the ei^t cities and 
towns differed widely. The proportion of professional, technical, and managerial 



1. As mi^t well be expected, the median fanvily income levels and poverty 
rates for the eight communities were strongly correlated in a negative direction. 
The Spearman rank-order correlation had a value of -.952, significant at the .05 
level. 

2. Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Division of Eit^loyment Security, Area Man- 
power Review, September 1974; Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, Boston , 
Massachusetts, Boston, 1974, p. 7. 
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workers living in these conraxaiities ranged from a hi^ of 44.8 percent to a low of 
16.0 percent, with four communities above and four below the 28.9 percent figure for 
the entire SMSA. The proportion of craftsmen, foremen, and operatives in each com- 
munity alscr varied considerably, ranging from a high o? 28.1 percent to a low of 
6.8 percent. Again four ccaraminities had proportions above that of the SMSA, while 
four (including the central city) had proportions below it. 

The labor force participation rates of males aged 16-17 were relatively high in 
these eight communities, ranging from a low of 44.1 percent to a high of 55.6 percent. 
The March 1970 labor force participation rate of 16-17 year old males in the entire 
SMSA was 45.5 percent, a figure well above the 35.7 percent figure for the U.S. 
C3iaracteristics of the Students 

As noted in the .introductory chapter, this study is not based upon a true ex- 
perimental design; i.e., the students upon whom the study is focused were not random- 
ly assigned to the particular high school program in which they were enrolled. The 
students in the three types of non-coop progrsuns thus have to be regarded as conpari- 
son groups rather than control groups. As a result, one cannot attribute gross dif- 
ferences between the labor force, en?>loyinent , earnings, or educational eaqoeriences 
or coop and non-coop students solely to participation in their hi^ school programs. 
Some portion of these gross differences may well be due to differences between the 
age, race, family background, and mental ability characteristics of the coop and 
non-coop students.^ This section of the diapter will compare the distributions of 

the students in the four types of hi^ school programs by selected dcimographic, 

3 

family background, and I.Q. characteristics. 

Ihe existence of any "self-selection" bias because of differences among students 
in their reasons for choosing hi^ school programs or euiy "administrative selection" 

1. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Detailed Characteris- 
tics; U.S. Summary , "Table 216", pp. 688-690, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., February 1973. 

2. See: (i) Smith, Marshall S. , "Equality of Educational Opportunity: The 
Basic Findings Reconsidered," in Equality of Educational Opportunity , (edited by 
Frederick Mosteller and Daniel P. Moynihan) , Vintage Books, New York, 1972, pp. 
230-342; (ii) Cain, Glen G. and Hollister, Robinson G. , "Evaluating Manpower Programs 
for the Disadvantaged," Cost-Benefit Analysis of Manpower Policies , (edited by 

G. G, Sonars, and W. D. Woods), Industrial Relations Centre, Queens University, 
Kingston, Ontario, 1969, pp. 119-151. 

3. Multiple regression tecSiniques have been used in an atten^Jt to isolate 
tne independent contribution of participation irf a coop program upon the labor 
force, enployment, unemployment, and earnings, experiences of students during the 
high school and post-hi^ school periods. The findings of this analysis are pre- 
sented in Chapter Ten. 
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bias because of differences among programs in admission standards cannot be directly 
estimated in this report. 

For example , it might be argued that coop students at the time of enrollment 
were likely to have been characterized by "different tastes" for work and formal 
schooling than students in the other three types of high school programs. If coop 
students primarily selected their program on the basis of its ability to more effec- 
tively serve their tastes for work during school, then the estimated independent im- 
pact of the coop program variable upon certain employment outcomes would be biased 
in an upward direction.^ The study did not include efforts to measure students' 
"tastes" for work and/br schoolingi thus, potential for error in the estimates of 
the independent contributions of high school program variables upon employment and 
schooling outcomes does exist. ^ It should be noted, however, that interviewers did 
probe for the reasons why students chose specific hi^ school programs and for the 
criteria administrators employed in determining admissions into programs. The. find- 
ings of these interviews are presented in Chapter III of this study. 

The age distribution of the 427 students in the sample appears in Table 2-S. 
Nearly three-fourths were oither 17 or 18 years old upon giaduation, 21.5 percent 
were 19, and 6.4 percent were 20 or older. The coop and general academic students 
tended to be somewhat younger than students in the other two programs. Nearly 80 
percent of the coop students and 77.8 percent of the general academic students were 
either 17 or IB years old on graduation compared to 62.6 percent of the voc ed and 
64.8 percent of the work study students. These differences in age distributions 
were statistically significant. 

One might argue that the younger ages of the coops placed them at a disadvan- 
tage in the labor market immediately following graduation because of state labor 
laws prohibiting those under 18 from working on hazardous., niachinery, insurance com- 
panies' policies regarding their customers' hiring younger workers, minimum age 
requirements of apprenticeship programs, and employer preferences for older, pre- 
sumably more stable employees. On the other hand, the age differences among pro- 
grams was likely due in part to the practice of using certain vocational schools 



1 For additional discussion of these issues, see: Stromsdorfer , Ernst and 
Fackler, James S. , An Economic and Institutional Analysis of the Cooperative Voca- 
tional Education Program in Dayton, Ohio , Department of Economics, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana, March 1973. 

2 On the other hand, it can also be argued, as was done by several coop 
officials, that the instruction and counseling provicted by the program is designed 
in part t(^ increase youths' tastes for employment, particularly in the trade area 
for which they are being trained. 
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as "dumping grounds** for students with poor academic records. The apparent age 
disadvantage of the coop students would thus be a reflection of their higher promo- 
tion rates in school. One should not conclude, however* that coop programs were 
characterized by significantly different admissions standards as a result of deliber- 
ate administrative intent. It appeared that most coop programs did not or could not 
use highly selective admission standards. Those that did, however, contributed 
to the lower age profile of coop graduates. 

The distribution of students in the san5>le by race or ethnic group appears 
in Table 2-6. The vast majority (87.1 percent) of the students in the san?>le Were 
white; only 10.8 percent were black, and 2.1 percent were Spanish-speaking. The 
racial and ethnic coa^xssitions of the participants in the four programs varied sub- 
stantially, and the differences were statistically significant. 

Table 2-5: Percentage Distribution of Students by Age upon Graduation 
and by Program (N»427)* 







Hiq^ School 


Program 






Age at 
Graduation 


cooperative 
Vocational 
(N=127) 


Regular 
Vocational 
(N»99) 


Work 
Study 
{!*=88) 


General 
Academic 
(Np113) 


Total 
(lt=427) 


17 


36.2 


24.2 


21.6 


38.9 


31.1 


18 


43.3 


38.4 


43.2 


38.9 


41.0 


19 


18.1 


25.3 


28.4 


16.8 


21.5 


20 


1.6 


8.1 


6.8 


5.3 


5.2 


21 


0.8 


4.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


a = 17. 


423, with 9 degrees of freedom 


; signi f icanc3e 


= .05 





statistic was calculated after coctoining the 20 and 21 year old groups. 



Table 2-6 : Percentage Distribution of Students by Race or Ethnic Group 
and by Program (N=427)b 

Hi^ School Progrcun 
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Cooperative 


Regular 


Work 


General 


Total 




Vocational 


Vocational 


Study 


Academic 


Race or Ethnic Group 


(N=127) 


(N=99) 


(N=88) 


(N=113) 


(N=427) 


White, (excluding 










87. 1 


Spanish-speaking 


97.6 


77.8 


87.5 


83.2 


Black 


1.6 


l'K2 


9.1 


15.0 


10.8 


Spanish-speaking 


0.8 


J.O 


3.4 


1.8 


2.1 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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b = 19.641, with 3 degrees of freedoms significance = .001 

vali» was calculated after confcining the bladt and Spanish- 
speaking grovqps. 
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The major difference an»ng programs in their racial cOTJpositions was the ex- 
ceptionally low proportion of coop students who were blade, even thou^ a majority 
of the coops attended schools in the central city, which contained the bulk of the 
black population in the metropolitan area. This low representation of blacks was 
due in large part to the fact that five of the central city coop programs were 
housed in srfiools in predominantly white neighborhoods. Four of the five programs 
recruited students priniarily from the ima»diate areas, thus attracting all-white 
student bodies. The fifth was an extremely popular electrical program that drew 
students frc«n the entire city, but still could not overc«oe the racial barrier of 
nei^iborhood. 

A sixth cooperative vocational program in the central city was in a nei^rhood 
hi^ school whose student body was more than half black, but the two cooperative 
programs in that school had relatively few blacks. Only two cf the 32 coop seniors 
were black. The coop director of this school expressed the view that in-coming 
black students were persuaded to enter the college preparatory program and that even 
when they enrolled in the coop program they frequently transferred back to the aca- 
demic prior to graduation. The exceedingly small representation of blade students 
in the cooperative programs thus precludes any substantive ^licy conclusions about 
the relative effectiveness of sudi programs in preparing minority youth for work. 

While only 10 percent of all the students were black, they represented almost 
20 percent of the regular vocational students in the sample, and exactly 15 percent 
of the general acad«nic. Most of the black regular vocational students were enrol- 
led in the central city's vocational high school, which was located on' the outskirts 
of a major black neighborhood. 

The initial research plan was to obtain school data on class grades, I.Q. scores, 
and class rankings of the sampled students. Some school administrators, however, 
proved quite reluctant to provide this information, on the grounds that its release 
violated conf idantiality regulations. The school department in the central city 
was unwilling initially to provide individual tesc scores and other data, but promised 
to release them for each sample of students, without matching individual names with 
scores. At the end of the 1971-72 school year, the department granted permission to 
staff to obtain the data from individual schools. This information was gathered 
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frcsn six of the eleven schools in the central city saniple when the permission 
was withdrawn. As a result, information was available for only 264 of the 
students in the sample who were enrolled in 12 of the 18 schools surveyed. See 



Table 2-7. 

Table 2-7: 



IQ 
Scores 

Mean 

S*-andard 
Deviation 

Median 



Student Test Scores on High School IQ Examinations in 
Twelve Schools by Program (N=264) 



Cooperative 
Vocational 
(N=74) 

93.2 

10.5 

92.5 



High School Programs 

Regular 
Vocational 

(N«58) 



94.3 

13.2 
95.2 



Work 
Study 
{N=68) 

91.2 

13.7 
90.5 



General 
Academic 
(N=64)' 

97.9 

15.6 
96.8 



A problem frequently encountered in the presentation of IQ test scores com- 
piled from different schools is that the schools use different IQ tests. Of the 
twelve schools providing such inforxnation, eleven used only one test although 
not necessarily the same test. The remaining school used foxir different tests. 
The Otis, Kuhlmann- Anderson, Lorge-Thorndike, and California Mental Maturity 
Tests accounted for thirteen of the fourteen tests used* Robert E. Herriott and 
Andrew I. Kohen have shown that pooling scores from different IQ tests is valid* 
The data in Table 2-7 represent pooled test scores for students in each of the 
four program^'. 

General academic students achieved the highest mean score (97 • 9), while 
work study students had the lowest mean score (91.2). This difference was statis- 
tically significant at the .01 level. The difference in mean test scores be- 
tween the general academic and coop students was statistically significant at 
2 

the .05 level; however, the higher mean score for the regular voc ed students 
cOTipared to that of coops was not statistically significant. There is additional 
reason to suspect that the mean IQ score for the regular vocational group was 
somewhat biased upward, because test scores were not available for students from 

1, Herriott, Robert E. and Kohen, Andrew I., "On the Pooling of Mental 
Ability Measures from Different Tests: A Pragmatic Approach." This paper was 
provided to the authors by Professor Herbert Parnes of the Department of Econo- 
mics, Ohio State University. 

2. ^ The "t" values for the two tests of differences in sample means were 
2.64 *and' 2, 14, respectively. 




the central city vocational school, which school administrators felt was partly 
used as a "dumping ground" for problem students in academic programs. The in- 
clusion of the IQ test scores of such students would likely have reduced the 
mean score for the regular vocational students. 

One cannot conclude that the coop vocational, regular vocational, and work 
study students came fran statistically different student popul-ations in terms 
of mental ability as measured by IQ scores. On the other hand, these three 
groups of students appear to come from a population that was statistically dif- 
ferent than general academic students. The findings indicate thkt the existence 
of any favorable gross differences in the labor market experiences of coop 
students compared to those in the other three programs could not be attributed 
to the superior mental ability of the coops. 

Data on father's educational attainment were obtained frcan 384 students in 
the sample. Somewhat more than one- half (52.7 percent) of the fathers had com- 
pleted twelve or more years of schooling, and 6.8 percent were coilege graduates. 
The median education of tne 384 fathers was 12.1 years. Their ejabcational at- 
tainment was, however, below that of all males 35-64 living inythe SMSA in 1970, 
(12.4 years). The difference was consistent with the relatively large repre- 
sentation of students in the sample frcan communities with median family incomes 
and proportions of residents holding upper- level white collar jobs below those 
for the SMSA as a whole. 

The median educational attainment of fathers varied by program as follows: 
general academic (12.3), cooperative vocational (12.1), work study (11.9), and 
regular vocational (11.5). The differences in the distributions by program 
were statistically significant. Higher proportions of fathers of coop students 
(55-6 percent) and of general academic students (58.9 percent) had completed 
at least twelve years of schooling than fathers of regular vocational students 
(45.1 percent) and of work study students (49.4 percent). In addition, fathers 
of general academic students (13.7 percent were far more likely to have completed 
college than the fathers of coop and voc ed students. 

More than two-thirds (67.1 percent) of the 401 mothers for whom educational 
attainment data were obtained were high school graduates, and 4.0 percent had 
completed four or more years of college. Mothers' median educational attain- 
ment was 12.3 years, a level approximately equal to that of all women 35-64 in 
the metropolitan area in 1970."^ The students' mothers, however, were less 

r. See U.S. Bureau of the Census, Detailed Character istics; Massachusetts, 
PC(1) n23, Appendix 10, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1972. 
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likely to be college graduates than all %romen 35-64 in the SMSA, (4,0 percent 
» versus 10. 3 percent) , 

The median levels of educational attainment of the mothers of students in 
each of the four high school programs were quite similar^ varying frc^ 12.2 
to 12.4 years. Still there were statistically significant differences in the 
distributions by program. The chief differences among the groups were the high 
proportion of mothers of the regular vocational students with only a primary 
school education (18.1 percent) and the low proportion of mothers of both the 
cooperative and regular vocational students with some education beyond high 
school (4.3 percent and 6.4 percent respectively). 

Data were obtained on the occupations of 386 of the students' fathers. 
About one-fourth (25.4 percent) of the fathers were in white collar occupations; 
while a majority (52.1 percent) had worked as craftsmen or operatives (includ- 
ing transportation equipment operatives). ComE»red to all males 35-64 living 
in the metropolitan area, relatively few of the students' fathers held pro- 
fessional, technical, or managerial positions (13.2 percent vs. 35.2 percent) 
while relatively more were employed as craftsn^n and foremen (35.8 percent vs. 

20.1 percent), transportation equipment operatives (9.3 percent vs. 4.9 per- 
cent), and laborers (9.1 percent vs. 3.9 percent).^ 

The occupational distributions of the fathers of the students in the four 

2 

progreuns were quite simil£u:. The fathers of coop students were somewhat less 
likely to be professional, technical, or managerial workers (5.0 percent vs. 

13.2 percent for the entire sample) and more likely to be craftsmen, foremen, 
and kindred workers (42.9 percent vs. 35.8 pe cent for the entire sample). 

Of the 415 mothers for whom occupational information was available, 220 or 
53.0 pei cent were housewives. The ^remainder worked as clerical or sales 
workers (18.8 percent), operatives (10.8 percent), or in various service occu- 
pations (13.7 percent). The labor force participation rates of the students' 
mothers appeared to conform closely to the 1970 participation rates for all 
married women 35-64 in the metropolitan area. ^ 

The occupational distribution of the jobs usually held by the students' 
mothers differed sharply from that of all employed women between the ages of 
35 and 64 in the metropolitan area. Only 7.7 percent of the students* mothers 



1. Data on the occupational distribution of all employed males, aged 35- 
64, in the metropolitan area were derived from Ibid., ''Table 174", pp. 843-44. 

2 

2. The X statistic was only significant at the .52 level* 
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who were in the labor force held professional, technical, or majiagerial positions, 
while 40.1 percent were in clerical or sales jobs. Among all en^Jloyed w«rten 
35-64 in the metropolitan ar^a in 1970, the comparably shares were 20.4 percent 
in professional, technical, and managerial, and 46.5 percent in clerical and 
sales. ^ The occupations of the mothers of the students differed somewhat by pro- 
gram, but the differences were not large enough to be considered statistically 
significant. 

At the time of the initial interview, the vast majority of the Sampled 
students (80.3 percent) had been living in the^^j: current neighborhoods or towns 
for six or more years, and 63.7 percent had been living there for more "than ten 
years. Only 14 of the students in the entire sample had lived within a different 
state or country in the previous five years. Differences by program were not 
statistically significant. Accordingly, knowledge of the local labor market held 
by the students and their families should not have been limited by Short resi- 
dency in their neighborhood or coarununities. 

Another factor considered in examining the family backgrounds of the students 
was the presence in or absence from the home of the students' fathers. These 
data were regarded as potentially important in analyzing the work experiences 
of the students in light of the traditional importance of ^relatives and friends 
as sources of job information. In addition, surveys of factors generating high 
unemployment rates among black youth have attributed part of the problem to 
the lack of information about jobs and the absence of role models in families 
with no male head present in the horae.^ Students coming from homes lacking a 
male head would be expected to experience more difficulties in making the tran- 
sition from school to the labor market. 

Only 65 (or 15.2 percent) of the students in the sample wore living m a 

homo in which the father was not present, due to either death, divorce, or 

abandonment of the family. During 1970, 13.3 percent of the families in the 

4 

metropolitan area were headed by a wcanan. Students in the general academic 



1. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Detailed Charac* 
ter i St ics : Massachusetts , "Table 174", p. 845. 

2. Kaufman, Jacob J., "Occupational Training Needs for Youth," The Journal 
of Human Resources , Vol. Ill, 1968, Supplement, pp- 121-140. 

3. The Twentieth Century Fund Task Force on Employment Problems of 
Black Youth, op.cit. , pp. 49-50. 

4. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Detailed Charac- 
teristics; Massachusetts, "Table 156'S p. 714* 
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programs (20.3 percent) were the most likely to be living in a female-he?ided 
fwdly, while students in regulatr vocati<mal progmms (10. 1 itercent) were 
the least likely. The observed differences ua>ng programs in the distributions 
of students by presence of a father in the home were, however, not statistical- 
ly significant at the .10 level. 

/ 

/ The Student Interviewing Process ^ 

At the outset of the project, a series of interviews with personnel frcan 
the school department of the central city school systen and from the state de- 
partment of education were arranged to determine the types and numters of high 
school programs in the metropolitan area. On the l|asis of this information # 
the research staff selected the eighteen sch(K>ls in the central city and sur-- 
rounding suburbs as outlined above. The project staff visited each of the high 
schools selected in order to explain the purpose of the research study and to 
obtain the cooperation of the school administratoxrs. ^ 

Permission to interview students in the high school typically was required 
from the superintendent of the local school system, and s<siie delay was involved 
in getting such permission. All of the schools initially chosen for participa- 
tion in the study eventually did cooperate with the project i however, the degree 
of cooperation varied frcsn school to school. Lack of full ccwperation. increased 
the difficulty of conducting the study. A fw of the major problems encoun- 
tered during the initial interviewing process are described below. 

Scane of the major difficulties encountered in the initial interviewing* 
stage were (1) the lack of adequate school facilities to conduct interviews, 
necessitating use of school cafeterias and libraries with other students present; 
(2) the insistence by the director of one work study program that he select 
(he claimed randcsnly) the students, all of whcan proved exceptionally uncoopera- 
tive? (3) the inability or unwillingness of some guidance counselors to iden- 
tify non-college bound general acadCTiic students; (4) the insistence by one 
school principal, in the interests of confidentiality, that the prior consent 
of students be obtained before being interviewed, (leading to the exclusion of 
one of the three groups approached) ? and (5) high student absenteeism in a nu2»- 
ber of schools, especially during the winter, requiring additional school visits 
by tho^ interviewing teams. 

After a pre- test, the in-school interviewing of the stxidents began in 
November 1971 and continued through April 1972. The early experiences with 
these intexrviews revealed no important problems in the students' interpretations 
of the questions. (See Appendix A for a copy of the interview form.) An 
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outline of the four major topics covered during the interview ia presented 
below: ' 

1. Personal and socio-economic characteristics of the student 

a. Personal characteristics; age, place of birth, race or ethnic 
origin, marital status; ^ 

b. socio-economic characteristics: location of family's current 
residence, educaUonal attainment of parents,' occupational 
status of parents, nuniber and age distribution of brothers and 
sisters. 

2. School history of the student / 

a. Junior high school attended, types of courses taken, counseling 
services received; 

b. Reasons for attending current high school, high school program 
enrolled in, factors influencing selection. of high school programs? 

c. Counseling received while in high school, advantages and disad- 
vantages of high schodl program, suggestions for improving high 
school program. 

3. Employment experiences during high school years 
Number of jobs held during high school, how jobs were found, 
beginning and ending job titles,, industry of onployment, size of 
company, durations of jobs, beginning and final wages, average 
number of hours worked;- . - « 

b. Type and length of training received while employed, persons in 
finn providing training, relationship of training to high school 
courses; 

c. Role of school officials in developing or sponsoring jobs for 
students and in .supervising work performance; 

d. Factors influencing student's selection of jobs, students' assess- 
ments of jobs held during high school, reasons for liking or dis- 
liking jobs, views- of students regarding value of work experiences 

e. Number of unemployment spells and their durations during high - 
school, type of work sdGght while unemployed, numbers'"of jc^ 
offers received and rejected while un^ployed; 

Post-high school employment and educational goals 

Full-time work plans, if any, upon graduation, including intended 
occupations, intended industry, source of information on jobs* 
reasons for accepting job offers; 

b. Plans for post-high school education, if any, including type 
of educational program; 

c. Plans for military service, if any; 

d. Future vocational goals, desired employment status in five years 
following graduatibn frc»n high school. 



a. 
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The interviews usually were eidministered by a twasneaik^r team composed of 

a full-time member of the project staff and a part-time graduate strudent. The 

team approach had three advantages. The teams helped to reduce substantially * < 

the time required to complet:e an interview (frda an hour or more to 45 minutes)* 

Secondly, more complete answers were obtained by having ojie team member ask 

the questions, and the other record the responses. ; Further, early experiences 

with the team approach showed that maintaining eye contact with the students put 

them more at ease. It also was felt that the in-school team interviews would 

ensure more successful post-high school follow-up interviews since -the students 

would be more willing to express their opinions over the phone to someone with^ 

whom they had developed a rapport. Of the 427 stiKlents initially interviewed, 

ft 

only 44 or 10. 3 percent refused to cooperate during the post^graduation follow- 
up phase of the study. 

The quality of some portions of the in-school interviews undoubtedly was 
reduced by the recall required of the students to answer certain questions. 
Some of the events which the student was asked to recall during the interview, 
such as guidance counselor visits during junior high or^ factors influencing the 
student's choice of high school prc^ram, had occurred as much as five years 
^before. Work histories during high school dating back several years also took 
time to reconstruct; however, the vast majority of the students were able^ some- 
what ^irprisingly, to provide detailed accounts of their high school work ex- ^ 
periences. 

The Post-High School Interviewing Phase 

A series of three follow-up interviews were conducted to gathqr information 
on the students' work experiences for 18 months following graduatiop. In prac- ^ 
tice some students were followed up for only seventeen months while others were 
followed up for a period of twenty-one months. The latter result was due to 
difficulties in locating individuals for their final interview. 

The first round of follow-up interviews began during October 1972 and 
continued through March 1973. This initial post-high school interview was pri- 
marily designed to obtain information on changes in labor force status and 
employment experiences since the in-school interview. Information was collected 
on job titles, wages, hours of work, and unemployment experiences. The students 
also were asked about their en^rollment in post- secondary educational institu- 
tions, entry intonnilitaty service, and participation in union apprenticeship 
programs. 
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The follow-"up inter* 'ews were conducted by telephone. Approxixnately one 
week before the phone call, a letter was sent to the heme of each student to 
r^ind him of the purpose of the study and to encourage his continued coopera- . 
tion. The initial telephone call normally was made during the daytime to veri- 
fy whether the phone number provided by the student was still correct and, if 
the individual were not at home, to find out from parents or other residents/ 
the best time to phone. If the student was home, he was interviewed at that 
time. Most of the interviews had to be conducted during the early evening hours; 
however, shift workers would be called or would return our calls during the 
morning or early afternoon and in a few cases after midnight. 

Contacting students was more difficult than ant^icipated. Tne first set of 
problems arose because phones had been disconnected or changed to unlisted num- 
bers, families had moved, or students no longer were living at hcaae. If they 
had left home, their parents to a somwhat surprising extent either were unwil- 
ling or unable to provide their son's address or phone number. Second, even if 
students were still living at hcxne, they were rarely there and their hours were 
unpredictable. Compounding the problem were, in some cases, obviously unfriend- 
ly relations among family members. 

If the initial telephone call failed to produce a contact, a follow-up 
letter was mailed to the home asking the cooperation of the student either by 
providing us his new phone number or by calling the project office at his con- 
venience. If the follow-up letter was returned undelivered, mailing lists of 
the U.S. Postal Service were used to see whether new addresses could be found. 
Phone calls also were made to the last known employer of the student to see if 
he were still employed there and if so to make arrangements f c r ap interview. 

If telephone efforts failed to produce an interview and if the letters 
requesting cooperation were not returned by the U.S. Postal Service, interviewers 
made home visits. Four persons were used for this purpose, including two as- 
signed to follow-up minority students. 

v.^ . The second round of follow-up interviews began in late March of 1973 and 
continued through July of the same year. Not all of the students contacted for 
the first follow-up Interview were re-interviewed during the second round. 
Omitted during the second round were about 80 participants who .either had been • 
contacted near the end of the, first interviewing round or were attending college 
full-"*-ime or in the military* The second interview co^M^d topics similar to 
the first post-high school interview, except for the addition of quests^^ns about 
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unemployment insurance payments, job search behavior, and reservation wages for 
those who had exj^rienced some unemployment. 

During this second follow-up interview, participants were also asked 
whether they preferred the final interview to be conducted b>^telephone or in 
person. Since most of the participants (80 percent) preferred th^ telephone 
method, the final interviews were done in this manner. Nearly all of the 
earlier interviews by phone had been completed with few problems about inter- 
pretation of questions and respor\ges, and it was difficult to see how home 
visits would improve the quality of the information obtained. 

The final interviews were ccmpleted between the middle of October 1973 and 
the end of March 1974. Follow-up information on tlie post-high school employ- 
ment experiences of students was thus available for a 17 to 21 month period for 
those successfully located and interviewed for a final interview. The last in- 
terview was used to update information on lahor force status, work hxstory, 
and educational and military service plans. In addition, the final interview 
gathered information about the participant's satisfaction with his current (or 
last) job,^ his evaluation of his high school program in light of his post- 
high school employment and educational experiences, and his vocational plans for 
the next five years, including views on desired and expected earnings and occu- 
pational status. 

The completion rates for the final interview classified by the program 

of the students are available in Table 2-8. Of the original sAmple of 427 

students, final interviews were cOTJpleted for 290 or 67.9 percent of the total. 

There were 33 more individuals with whom no final interview was conducted, but 

whose status was k .own. This group included 25 who were in military service, 

2 

and 8 who were enrolled full-time in a college or university. Thus, the fol- 
low-up was able to either complete a final interview or account for the current 
status of 323 or 75.6 percent of the original sample. 

Coop students were the most successfully followed up. Approximately 8-. 
either completed the entire interview sequence or were accounted for. On the 
other hand, work study students proved to be the most difficult to follow-up. 



1. The questionnaire contained an item on whether or not the student liked 
his rurr. nt job. He was then asked to rate his satisfaction with that job m 
terms of one of the following categories: very satisfied, quite satisfied, some- 
what satisfied, not very satisfied, or not at all satisfied. 

2. Follow-up information was collected on 70 percent of those who en- 
tered the military. 
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TABLE 2-8; 


Distribution of Sttuients by Whether 
Interview Ooi^leted and by Program 


Final 
(I*=427) 






- 












High Sdiool 


Program 










Coop 
Vocational 
(N»127) 


Regular 
Vocational 
(N=99) 


Work 
Study 
(N=99) 




General 
Academic 
■ {N-113) 


Ttotal 




^sol. 


Percent | 


Absol. 


Percent 


Absol. 


Percent 


1 


Absol. 


Percent 


Absol. 


Percent 


Final interview 
completed 


98 


77.2 


70 


70.7 


52 


59.1 




70 


61.9 


290 


67.9 


not completed, but 
students' status 
known 


8 


6.3 


_2 


5.1 


_8 


9.1 




12 


10.6 


33 


7.7 


Total Reached 


106 


83.5 


75 


75.8 


60 


68.2 




82 


72.5 


323 


75.6 


UnCOOpG JTaui VB 


9 


7.1 


13 


13.1 


8 


9.1 




14 


12.4 


44 


10.3 


novcci ; no new 
address 


10 


7.9 


8 


8.1 


16 


18.2 




12 


10.6 


46 


10.8 


Eliminated 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.0 


1 


1.1 




3 


2.7 


5 


1.2 


Did not graduate 


_2 


1.6 


_2 


2.0 


3 


i.4 




2 


1.8 


9 


2.1 


Total Not Beached 


21 


16.5 


24 


24.2 


28 
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104 


24.4 


Total Sample 


127 


100.0 


99 


100.0 

— w 


88 


100.0 


113 


lOO.O 


427 


100.0 



Because of death, hospitalization or imprisonment. 



with only 68.2 percent fully interviewed or accotlnted for. The lower completion 
rate for work stxxdy students was not due to an above averace lack of coopera- 
tion, but rather to a disproportionate number of families who had moved (18.2 
percent for work study vs. 11.0 percent for the entire sample). In addition, 
relatively more of the work study students did not graduate frcan high school 
(3.4 percent vs. 2.1 percent for the entire sample). 

The effect, if any, of these differential response rates upon the findings 
of the study with respect to interprogram differences in the post high school 
labor market and educational experiences of students cannot be readily deter- 
mined. As noted below, a variety of efforts to contact students were made to 
maximize the aggregate response rate for direct c<»nparison purposes. Given the 
fact that little hope remained for successfully completing interviews with the 
remaining non- respondents, no attempt was made to develop data for use in con- 
ducting statistical analyses of non- response bias.^ 

Refusal to cooperate was responsible for our inability to complete inter- 
views with only 44 or 10.3 percent of the original sample of students. The^e 
cases fell into three different categories. The first group consisted of 
students who, when reached by phone, stated that they no longer desired to par- 
ticipate in the study. The second group consisted of students whose parents 
answered the phone and requested the staff not to call back. The third group 
was composed of students who would not return any of the calls to their homes 
or would refuse to come to the phone when at home- As many as ten phone con- 
tacts were attempted before this kind of student was classified as uncoopera- 
tive. 

Another 47 students {11.0 percent of the sample) could not be located for 
the entire sequence of follow-up interviews either because their families had 
moved without leaving a forwarding address or the student had left home and 
the parents refused to provide us with his new address or phone number. Various 
attempts were made by project staff to locate such families or individuals, in- 
cluding use of the U.S. Postal Service's mailing list service, the telephone 
company's new telephone listings, and discussions with program staff and class- 
mates included in the saiaple. 

Nine students did not graduate from high school in June of 1972 and had to 
be dropped from the study. Scrnie had stayed in school for another six to nine 

1. For a review of methods used in testing for non-response bias, see: 
Gujaruti, Damodar, "Use of Duimay Variables in Testing for Equality Between 
Sets of Coefficients in Linear Regressions: A Generalization," The American 
Statistician , December 1970, (ii) Stromsdorfer , Ernst W. and Packler, James S., 
op. cit. , pp. 17-37. 
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months before graduating. The remainder had dropped out of school during their 
senior year. Finally, four students were excluded from the study because of 
death* long-term hospitalization^ or imprisonment. 
Interviews with High School Program Administrators and Staff 

Interviews were held with program administrators and staff in each of the 
eighteen high schools included in the study. Among, thfe persons interviewed 
were the headmasters or principals of schools; the directors or coordinators of 
regular vocational education, cooperative vocational education, and work stxjdy 
programs? the placement supervisors of these programs? high school guidance ♦ 
cotmselorsj and shop teachers and classroran instructors. The program directors 
and coordinators were interviewed at least twice, normally before the in-school 
interviewing of students began and once more at the end of the 1971-72 academic 
year. In addition, one of the vocational sch<K>ls adopted a cooperative voca- 
tional program in the 1972-73 academic year, and the director of the school and 
the administrative staff of the coop program were interviewed cr two different 
occasions to determine the reasons for establishing the program, its organiza- 
tional structure, and its success in obtaining the cooperation of employers and 
in placing students during its first year of operation. 

Specific topics were covered in the interviews with the high school ad- 
ministrators and personnel? however, the interviews were largely unstructured 
in order to allow the program administrators and teachers to express their 
views freely. Several of the topics, including the recruitment and selection 
of students, were covered only in interviews with the directors, coordinators, 
and plac^ent supervisors of the cooperative and regular vocational training 
programs. A brief outline of the topics discussed during the interviews is 
presented below. 

1. ProgreuB objectives 

a. Statement of overall program goals 

b. Expected job readiness of students upon graduation frcan 
high school 

2, Student selection (only asked of cooperative and regular 
vocational programs) 

a. Methods for recruiting students 

b. Criteria used in selection of students 

c. Extent to which entry criteria differed by type of trade 

d. Popularity of different trade programs 
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3. Personal characteristics of students (only asked of cooperative 
and regular vocational programs) 

a. Characteristics of current students 

b. Changes, if any, in the composition of vocational students 
during previous five years 

4. Counseling of students during high school 

a. objectives of counseling 

b. Staff responsible for counseling 

c. Frequency of counseling sess-ions 

5. Job placement activities in cooperative programs 

a. Staff responsibilities for recruiting employers 

b. Responsibilities of employers to student workers 

c. Types of jc^s developed for students 

d. Eligibility criteria for stxident participation in the 
employment component of the program 

e. School supervision of students on the job, and employer role 
in evaluating student work performance 

6. Job placement activities in non-cooperative educational programs 



a. Part-time job placement services available to stuients ^ 
during high school 

b. Job placement services available to graduating seniors 

c. Recruitment practices of program staff 

d. V jrmal follow-up of graduates from programs. 

The 1966 G aduati ng Class 

A follow-up study of the labor market experiences of graduates ox ::he "lass 
of 1966 also was undertaken by project staff. An interim report, "A Case Study 
of cooperative High School Education As a Transition from School to Work," 
was completed in September 1972, and the summary and conclusions of this report 
appear in Appendix B. A brief summary of the methodology and findings of this 

report is presented below. 

The 1966 study obtained information on the post-high school work experi- 
ences of 320 graduates of the class of 1966 who had attended either a coopera- 
tive vocational program or one of the two other programs serving as comparison 
groups. One such caoparison group consisted of regular vocational educational 
programs, and the other was general academic or college preparatory programs. 
The following types of information were obtained by mail questionnaires: the 
personal characteristics and socio-economic background of the student; his 
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high school educational history; high school work experiences! post- high school 
education, apprenticeship, and military service, if any; post- high school em- 
ployment experiences, inclxiding starting and final wages on first job and his 
current job, and the occupational titles on these jobs? and unemployment ex- 
periences during the five year period following graduation. 

The questionnaires were mailed to the hones of 2072 graduates of the 1966 
class of 14 of the 18 high schools selected for participation in the 1972 study. 
The questionnaires were accompanied by both a brief letter outlining the pur- 
poses of the study and a self-addressed return envelope. 

From the initial mailing, 224 questionnaires were returned; however, only 
211 of them were usable. Another 539 of the questionnaires were returned by 
the U.S. Postal Service as unde liver able. Correct addresses were obtained for 
80 of those 539, and the mailing to these new addresses produced another eight 
con^leted questionnaires, six of which were usable. 

Two attempts were made to secure additional responses fr<»n those students 
whose questionnaires were not returned after the first mailing- The two addi- 
tional attanpts involved a second mailing of 100 questionnaires to the hoBnea of 
students and telephone contacts with an additional 260 students. These two 
approaches succeeded in raising the total number of completed and usable ques- 
tionnaires to 320. 

The distribution of the 320 students by high school program was the fol- 
lowing: Cooperative, 67 (21 percent); regular vocational and technical, 81 

(25 percent); general academic, 62 (19 percent); college preparatory, 101 

2 

(32 percent); and distributive education, 9 (3 percent). 

The findings of the follow-up survey of the post-high school labor market 
experiences of these 320 students can be summarized in the following manners 
(1) Over the 1966-72 follow-up period, graduates of cooperative voca- 
' tional programs appeared to have achieved a transition to the labor market as 



1. The four remaining high schools not included in the 1966 follow-up 
study either were not in existence at that time or did not have their special 
programs in operation. 

2. The follow-up response rates by program were 24.5 percent for coopera- 
tive vocational, 21.0 percent for regular vocational, and 11.5 percent for 
general academic and college preparatory, xt should be noted, however, that 
special efforts were made to follow up higher proportions of cooi«rative and 
regular vocational students in order to guarantee sufficient numbers in each 
category to allow comparisons of labor xuarket experiences to be made. 
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well as, if not marginally better than, that achieved by the graduates of regu- 
lar vocational progrfions. Approxinatel; 90 percent of the students in both 
programs had been able to find their first full-time job within one month of 
graduation. While the mean initial wage for coop students ($2.05 per hour) 
was slightly below that for the regular voc ed students ($2.11 per hour), the 
mean final hourly wage earned by coop students on their most recent job was 
21^ higher th£ui that earned by regular vocational students, $4.74 and $4.53 
per hour , respectively.^ When the mean final hourly wages of the two groups 

of students were ccanpared by specific trade, coop students were found to be 

2 

receiving higher hourly wages in four of the five cases. . 

(2) The regular vocational students consisted of tw distinct sub-groups, 
trade program and technical program participants, with different earnings 
experiences. The initial wage of coop students and regular trade students 

was approximately the same, $2.05 vs. $2.07, as was the final wage, $4.74 vs. 
$4-77- The difference between the mean final wages of coops and of technical 
students was statistically significant at the .05 level. . 

(3) The graduates of both the cooperative and regular trade school pro- 
grams appeared to perform better in the labor market than graduates of general 
academic programs, and on some measures of labor market performance they fared 
better than graduates of college preparatory programs who did not go on to 
college.^ While 90 percent of the coop arid regular vocational students had 
found'^a full-time job within a month uj n graduation, only 70 perc?ent of the 
general academic and college preparatory students had been able to do so. Coop 

students and regular vocational students were earning mean final*hourly wages 

4 

$. 99 and $. 78 above those earned by general academic students. The differences 

1. The differences in both the mean initial wages on the first job and 
the mean final wages on the most recent (or last) job were, hcwever, not sig- 
nificantly different at the ,05 level. 

2. The five trades for which wage comparisons were possible were machinist, 
electrician, auto mechanic, woodworking, and sheet metal. Coops outperformed 
their regular voc ed counterparts in each of these trades with the exception of 
machinists. 

3. The coop students in the sample did repots moire months of unemployment 
than students in the other programs: 4.2 months for coop ccanpared to 2.3 months 
for regular voc ed, 3.3 months for general acadaoaic, 3.9 months for college 
preparatory. 

4. The general academic students had achieved an initial hourly wage of 
$2.23, which was 18<: above that earned by coop students. Coop students averaged 
a wage gain of $2.'^S per hour over the follcw-up period, while students in 
general academic programs achieved average wage gains of oily §1.51- 

) • 
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in mean 'final wages were statistically significant at the 0.5 level. 

These findings cannot be considered conclusii'e d\je to the low response 
rates to the mail questionnaire and the limited information on employment ex- 
periences and earnings available frean a mail survey. It was hoped that the 
results of the longitudinal study of students of the 1972 class would be more 
valid in assessing the contribution of cooperative programs to the labor mar- 
ket transition of students after graduation. 
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Chapter III 

THE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS ^ 

This chapter reviews the policies adopted by the high schools to recruit 
and select students for vocational and work study programs, the reasons stu- ^ 
dents chose particular programs and student assessment of themJ Interviews 
with high school administrators and staff were the prijinary source of infor- 
mation about school recruitment and selection policies? interviews with stu- 
dents in their senior year were the primary source of information about. the 
choice of particular programs and student opinions about_^them. Student sug- 
gestions for improving the programs in which they participated also were 

obtained. ^ 

Program Goals of Administrators and Staff 

Program administrators responded quite differently when questioned about 
program objectives. The director of a cooperative automechanics program felt 
that the purpose of the program was to acquaint students with th^ "working 
world" so that adjustment to the "world of work" would be smoother upon gra- 
duation . 

The director of a cooperative machine shop program contended that the 
goa] •of the program was to train students for "profitaljle employment," and 
that the job readiness of a graduate depended upon the particular student's 
ability. 

The director of a very popular, cooperative electrical program was more 
specific about his program's objectives. He asserted that a typical graduate 
from the courr,,- should be capable of becoming a "good" electrician's helper 
upon graduation. Students graduating from this program were awarded 3,000 
hours, that is half the State Requirement, toward their electrician's license. 

The coordinator of a newly established cooperative vocational program in 
a suburban high school stated that the program was adopted for three primary 
reasons. First, exposure to a "regular world of work setting" would contribute 

n A series of open-ended questions about the goals of the programs were 
asked of headmasters and principals of the high schools as well as the direc- 
tors and staff of the vocational and work study programs. 

2. The headmaster of this school expressed concern aixDUt the program 
because students did not have enough academic courses to go on to higher edu- 
cation if they so desired, it appeared that even the "best" students in the 
program performed poorly on the GATB Test, which was part of the apprentxce- 
ship entrance exam. 
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to the maturity of the students. Secondly the ^ployment experience %rould 
make students aware of tteir limited skill and take their shop and related 
instruction courses more seriously. Finally, the coop program would let the 
school know how well it was preparing the students for local industry. 

The two vocational- technical school^ in the sample offered courses that 
vrould enable the students to make the transition to college quite readily. 
One of the two offered both a college and non-college program; students who 
were performing well in the non*college course were encouraged to go on to 
college. The other, located in a suburban community, also offered an ad- 
vanced technical prc^ram so that the school would not become stigmatized as 
a "dead end" for students. Students with stronger academic background were 
encouraged to enroll in technical courses dxiring the ninth grade. ^ 

The work study directors were in general agre^ent over the primary 
objectives of their programs but differed both about ways to achieve these 
goals and the ability of their programs to acccanplish them. The major work 
study objective was keeping potential dropouts in school. The programs were 
geared to students who had been performing poorly in the classrocan and who 
were "alienated" from the academic environment. In addition, one of the 
schools had initiated the work study program to provide alternatives to dis- 
advantaged students, particularly those frc^ welfare families in the town's 
low income neighborhoods. 

The structure of the work study programs varied substantially. One 

school in a high income suburban coi. 'Uiity used the program to provide work 

2 

experience to students taking various . industrial arts courses^ The director 
of the program felt that the work experiences should expose students to a 
variety of job areas rather than one specific job. 

Another school directed its work study program toward economically dis- 
advantaged students who weie dropping out of the general academic program. 
The program was designed to enable these students to earn money, acquire basic 
work skills in an actual job situation, and, to select an occupational goal. 



1. Schaf^fer, Carl J- and Kaufman, Jacob J., New Directions for Vocational 
Education , D.C. Heath and Con^any, Lexington, 1971, p. 13, have argued that 
the popularity of vocational education program is diminished by student per- 
ceptions that the limited academic content could adversely affect future 
educational opportunities* 

2. The courses simply provided a few hours of shop work per week and 
were not classified as vocational education programs by, the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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A third work study prcjgram, located in a suburban community bordering on 
the central city, had been designed for students enrolled in either the gen- 
eral academic or industrial arts program. The program director maintained 
that work study should provide students the opportunity "to explore" differ- 
ent types of jobs while in high school. He, therefore, did not discourage 

' job shifting by the students. 

The primary objective of work study programs in the central city was not 
only to encourage "potential dropouts" to remain in school but to provide an 
educational setting .that would attract dropouts to return. This particular 
program had been established in.April 1966 with federal funding under Title 
I of the Elanentary and Secondary Education Act. Teachers were selected by 
the school's administrative staff and were screened carefully for their 
ability and willingness to work with young people. The teachers were expec- 
ted to visit the homes of the students once a month and to discuss their 

school and job performance with their parents. 1 

1 > 

Recommendations for Change by Program Directors 

A number of the directors of vocational education programs wanted an 
expansion of "exploratory" trade courses for ninth and tenth grade students. 
These directors believed that an expansion would reduce drop-out rates from 
the vocational education programs since students would be selecting trades 
they enjoyed the most. 

The recent implementation of. the coop program in one of the suburban 
vocational high schools allowed that school to expose ninth grade junior 
high school students to vocational courses because .the shops now had excess 
capacity in as much as half the students were in school at a given time. 
The others were working instead of taking shop. The junior h?nh school 
students could enroll in a shop course for four to six weeks. The high 
school director felt that such mini-courses would contribute to better 
informed course' choices when students entered high school and to a greater 
satisfaction with the program. 

The directors of the vocational education and vnark study programs also 
favored additional occupational areas for training purposes. The director 
of one technical school argued for includ' g plumbing. The headmaster of 
an inner city acad^ic high school reccsnmended closer ties between the school 
and nearby health institutions for training medical and dental technicians. 

~~ E Program directors were asXed a series of openended questions regar- 
ding their views of desirable changes in their prcxframs. 
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He also desired contacts with the mental health center of a local university 
to provide training for mental health aides. 

The third major category of reconsnended changes dealt with the ^ fifth 
year requirement" of the cooperative vocational education programs in the 
central city* Students who ccanpleted their Senior year programs were awarded 
their diplcOTa a year later and only if they had worked a year in the trade for 
which trained. However , p.'ogram .directors had leeway in interpreting what 
"a year in the trade" meant. Moreover, militeury service was an*of f icially 
approved substitute. There was no deadline, Diplcsnas were awarded yeaurs 
after finishing the twelfth grade. * 

The directors of these cooperative programs were divided over elimina*- 
ting the fifth year requirement. Schools offering popular trades, such as 
electrical, auto mechanics, and cabinetmaking, favored maintaining the re- 
quirement, while schools offering unpopular courseSf i articular ly machine 
shop, wanted to drop it. 

The coop directors in favor of keeping the fifth year requirement argued 
it allowed them to supervise the student during the year following graduation, 
encouraged a student to seek employment in the traded and dispouraged students 
from transferring into the coop program simply as an "easy way" to get 'a dip- 
loma. The requirement, in their view, succeeded in attracting students with 
at lea^t some interest in a specific trade. 

The coop administrators in favor of eliminating the requirement insis- 
ted that "the boys deserve their diploma after three years in the shop" 
just as did any student who had completed his or her senior year, ijfre- 
spective of their labor market status. Moreover, students could not be 
held responsible for unfavorable labor market conditions. In one rectent 
year only 25 to 30 percent of the students completing the senior year of 
the machine shop program received their- diplc»na in the following year, a 
sharp decline from previous ^ears, "because of a reduction in job openings 
in the local economy for machine operators and machinists. However, one 
offical added that "some boys are simply not interested enough to really 
go looking for the available openings in the trade." According to another 
coop coordinator, the fifth year requirement held down coop enrollments in 
his school because students were /'scared off" by the additional one-year 
requir^ent. 

However, this requirement probably deterred enrollments only if the 
trade were unpopul^.r because of few job openings or other factors. For 
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example, the decline in machine shop enrollees could be attributed to the 
perception of poor employment prospects, relatively low wages cc«npared to 
6ther skilled trades, particularly those in consttuction, and to dislike - 
for the kind of work (confining, meticulous, and tedious if assigned rou- 
tine tasks too often) . Unfortuna^tely it was not feasible to collert data 
for sufficient years to test whether the 5th year requirement led to a 
significant difference in diplomas awarded coops compared to studeats in 
other curricula. Certainly the non-coop student faced one less hurdle. 
R ecruitment Policies and Techniques 

The administrators of the vocational education and work study programs 
used a variety of recruitment techniques to attract students. Some of the 
program directors and coocrdinators had substantial latitude in recruit- 
ment, while others claimed that their school department placed tight limits 
on the methods they could utilize and geographic areas from which they could 
recruit students. Generally, schools in the central city were more restric- 
ted in their recruitment practices than other high schools. 

Within the central city itself, recruitment practices varied from one 
high school to another. The headmaster of the high school with the elec- 
trical coop program distributed application forms to all of the city's 
junior high schools. This program was very popular with students through- 
out the city; total applications during the past ten years averaged over 
3 times the number of openings. Students in the program commuted from 
practically every neighborhood of the city rather than the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the school as was true of other coop ^pgrams. The coordinator 
of a cooperative program in the auto trades rev^ied that he simply re- 
' cruited from junior high schools in the neighborhoods surrounding the 
school, since all available slots were readily filled. 

The coordinator of the coop program in the cabinetmaking , woodfinish- 
ing, and upholstery trades stated that for the previous few years he had been 
permitted by the schoo. iepartment to visit only the junior high schools that 
"fed" students to the general high school which had used his coop program. 
While visiting these schools, he would distribute application forms to the 
students in the ninth grade. The coordinator also attempted "to sell" his 
programs, oarticuia^-lvj^oodfinishing and upholstery, to the guidance coun- 
selors in the feeder schools. 



1 The coordinator also mailed application forms to other junior high 
schools in the city, but he as not allowed to actively recruit in those schools, 
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The coordinators of the coop programs in the machine trades had dif- 
ficulty attracting enough students to fill all available slots. One had 
been visiting nearly every junior high school in the Central city as well 
as those in surrounding suburbs. In his view, junior high school students 
were not being encouraged to enter the coop program by guidance counselors, 
junior high school teachers, or their parents* The coodinator of the other 
coop machine course limited his recruitment to junior high schools in the 
neighborhoods immediately surrounding the school. He expressed the need 
to improve relationships with guidance counselors from the feeder schools, 
claiming that counselors too frequently referred students whom they believed 
"too dumb" for a college preparatory program and therefore in need of some 
vocational training before leaving high school '^ However, for reasons 
alre'ady suggested, the unfilled openings in the coop machine trades program 
might have reflected unfavorable econc^ic factors and attitudes about the 
work itself. 

In the central city trade school, recruitment was done by shop teach- 
ers and guidance counselors who would visit junior^ high and middle 
schools throughout the city and show films to the students and discuss 
the trade school's programs with them. There was a waiting list for ad- 
mission to the ninth grade openings in grades ten to twelve due to drop-- 
outs from the program. 

The vocational and technical programs in the suburban high schools 
generally recruited students from all the junior high schools in the com- 
munity, including in some cases parochial schools. The director of one 

school in the study did admit, however, that most students came: from 

2 

junior high schools in a blue-collar neighborhood. The teachers and coun- 
selors in this junior hi'ih school were reportedly "more sympathetic" to 
vocational programs. 

The regional vocational high school assigned counselors to visit 
every junior high school, including parochial schools, in the region. 

1. According to this coordinator, only one junior high school guidance 
counselor has ever paid a visit to the school's shop facilities even though 
the coordinator had personally extended an invitation to many others. 

2. The director also cited the- school's difficulty in attracting black 
students into the programs. The black students were encouraged t© enroll in 
the college preparatory program so that they could take advantage of special 
college programs available to them upon graduation. 
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Special efforts were made to arouse the interest of guidance counselors in 
the local schools. The principal of this high school asserted that tjie 
school primarily recruited "C" or "C-minus"' students from blue-collar, 
working-class families. Parental pressure was a key element in influencing 
the student's choice of high school and parents from blue collar backgrounds 
would support their child's decision to attend a vocational high school. 

The suburban high school administering various occupational education 
programs, including distributive education and food service, , relied upon 
the teacher- coordinators of its programs to visit eighth grade students in 
the community during the spring. The director of the overall program was 
attempting to recruit students from junior high schools other than those 
in low inCOTie neighborhoods. 

The work study high school located in the central city received most 
of its applicants by word-of -mouth, i.e., from reccsmnendations of friends 
or relatives of students attending the school. Other applicants were re- 
f» Ted by judges, probation officers, and personnel of social service agen- 
cies familiar with the program. The school did not rely heavily upon re- 
ferrals from counselors or teachers in the r^ular school system because 
the school did not want to be used as a "dtimping groune" for students with 
severe disciplinary problems. *^ 
School Policies on Student Selection 

The vocational education programs of different schools did not have 
common admission policies. However, one practice was shared. Where there 
was an excess of applicants for a particular program or course, schools 
recruited rhe more qualified and motivated students. This occurred even 
in certain central city programs, although admission tests were prohibited 
and admission was supposed to be on a "first come, first serve" basis. In 
contrast, in all but the central city, work study programs had no entry re- 
quirements other than enrollment ii. the school for at least a year and an 
age of 16 and above. In the central city, entry criteria were designed to 
obtain those who might otherwise not remain in school because of learning 
difficulties but who were sufficiently motivated to check out the school's 
unique program. 

In the high school administering the popular electrical coop program, 
the headmaster governed the selection process. A student's junior high 
school grades and attendance were considered. A "C" was the lowest grade 
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allowed for admission. Students with truancy problems generally were not 
accepted. A reccsniaendation also had to be submitted by the student's junior 
high school guidance counselor* 

The coordinator of one of the c<x>p auto mechanics courses in the cen- 
tral city claimed that admission was on a "first come^ first serve" basis. 
He would have preferred to "pick" the students from the program's waiting 
list. Limited openings in popular trades as well as state educational re- 
quirements on the number of course hours in trade classes restricted the 
ability of students to explore different trades and to transfer to more 
suitable ones. 

The coop program in the cabinetmaking, woodf inishing, and upholstery 
trades took into account both grades and attendance records when selecting 
students. Applicants were expected to have grade of "B" or better in 
shop, math, or drawing. A grade of "C" served as the cutoff point. The 
coordinator of the program claimed that he would have preferred to give 
incoming students a mechnical aptitude test, but the school department 
would not allow one. The popularity of the specific trades offered by this 
program varied widely. 

The only criteria used by the central city trade school were that the 
students must be at least 14 years of age and have completed the eighth 
grade successfully. During the ninth grade, all students entered an "ex^ 
ploratory" program during which they spent one marking period in each of 
five different shop areas {electrical, machine, printing, sheet metal, and 
wookworking) . At the end of the first year, students chose the trade in 
which they wished to specialize for the remaining three years. 

The regional vocational high school had a twenty-point ranking system, 
which incorporated the previous year's grades and attendance record. The 
applicant's score on a differential aptitucfe test contributed one-half of 
the composite score. Since the school assigned quotas to each city and town 
in the regional school system, a separate list of scores was maintained for 
each. 

The work study programs generally operated under open admission policies 
Any student in the schools who had reached a specified grade was eligible. 
In on^ of the suburban schools, both juniors and seniors participated in 
the program, and attended the same classes as the rest of the student body. 
The work study program was open to all students sixteen years of age or 
older in the high school in the outer suburbs. In the suburban high school 
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offering occupational training courses outside of the blue collar trades, 
students were accepted on a "first come, first serve " basis. 

In the central city the work study high school admitted male students 
to ^the ninth grade but females not before the tenth because of the difficulty 
placing girls younger than sixteen in private companies. To be admitted into 
the program, a boy had to be IS^j years old and have completed the eighth 
grade. Students seeking admission had to come to the school with their par- 
ents for an interview with school personnel who explained the school's pro- 
gram, goals, and rules. The student had to affirm the program offered, what 
he desired and a willingness to abide by the rules. Only then could the 
student formally apply and have his name placed on the waiting list. A one- 
year wait was not unusual. The purpose of the interview was to test the 
student's sincerity and motivation. 
The Schools' Views of the Students' Quality 

Administrators and staff of the vocational education and work study 
programs were asked to compare the academic preparation and motivation of 
their current students with that of students five years earlier. The major- 
ity of the interviewed, particularly the vocational education directors and 
coordinators, maintained that their current students had inferior academic 
backgrounds, were less motivated, and were more likely to crane from econom- 
ically disadvantaged families canpared to students five years earlier. 

There were some exceptions, but they were few. The coordinator of the 
electrical coop program believed that there had not been a change in recent 
years. He expressed the view that the "motivation of students is excellent. 
If you can keep money in their pockets, they will be happy." He did acknow- 
ledge, however, that the electrical program probably attracted the "best" 
of those applying for vocational education. The only major change perceived 
by the coordinator of the auto mechanics coop program was tha*-. students 
appeared to be drawn from neighborhoods other than the one in which the high 
school was located. 

Y. Complaints about the declining quality of trade school graduates 
apparently are not a new development. In a survey of twenty-two companies 
in the New England area producing tools, dies, and electrical or electronic 
equipment, Horowitz and Herrnstadt discovered that half of the firms believed 
that the overall quality of students graduating from machine shop programs in 
high school had been declining since World War II. Morris A. Horowitz and 
Irwin L. Herrnstadt, The Training of Tool and Die Makers , Northeastern 
university, Boston, 1969, pp. 319-324. 
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The staff of other programs drew a bleaker picture. The coordinator of 
the coop program in cabinetmaking, woodfinishing, and upholstery trades felt 
that students seemed less willing to travel across the city to enroll in his 
programs. Nonetheless, although over half of the high school's student body 
was black, only ten percent of the coop students were. Of the thirty-six 
seniors in the coop programs at the time of this study, only two were black. 

The two coop machine trades courses also appeared to be attracting stu- 
dents with personal characteristics and family backgrounds different frcsn those 
of earlier students. According to one of the coordinators, his students 
were coining increasingly from broken families; he estimated that one-third 
of the current students' families received public assistance under the AFDC 
program. Th^ coordinator of the other machine trades program COTiplained 
that the program was being utilized as a "dumping ground" by junior high 
schools.^ The academic performance and interest of current students were 
believed to be below the levels of students in the previous five to ten years. 

The complaints about the declining caliber of vocational education stu- 
dents were not confined to schools in the central city. The senior counselor 
in the suburban technical high school commented about the "poorer quality" of 
the school's students. Among the deficiencies were lower levels of reading 
skill, language problems of students from innnigrant families, and a higher 
proportion of students from broken families. The director of the vocational- 
technical high school thought that students today were not as dedicated to 
work as they were five years ago. 

The students in the work study high school located in the central city 
'were recognized as being less academically competent than students in other 
high schools. However, the objective of this school was to enroll just such 
students. 

The practice of referring to vocational programs students who are doing 
poorly in academic courses or posing discipline problems in the classrocxn 
needs careful scrutiny by high school administrators. Guidance counselors 
should be acquainted with the content of vocational education courses and the 
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1. The practice of referring vocational education programs to students ^ 
who are either performing poorly in the academic programs or causing disci- 
plinary problems in the classroom has been reported by a number of reviews 
of the vocational education system. See Panel on Youth of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee, Youth; Transition to Adulthood , University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1974, p. 85; and U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower 
Report of the President ; 1965, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C, 1965, p, 104. 
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skill requireaaents of trades for which school training is provided. There is 

an untested notion that a student who cannot perform veil in the cl^ssrooro 

"must be good with his hands" and thus suited for vocational training or 

that the vocational courses can be successfully mastered by the less gifted 

or disciplined. Vocational education cannot be expected to resolve all the 

academic and disciplinary problems of students.^ Continuation of the practice 

of "dumping" will further tarnish the image of vocational education. Atteirqpts 

to place in a trade poorly prepared and poorly motivated graduates will only 

convince employers that vocational education programs are unreliable as a 

2 

source of quality labor - 

Pr.^-High School Education of Students 

As shown in Table 3-1, most of the students attended junior high or gram- 
mar school in either a public (78.8 percent) or a parochial school (16.2 per- 
cent) in the same city or town as their high school. 

Approximately 77 percent of the students for whom responses were avail- 
able had taken an industrial arts course while in junior high. There were 
no statistically significant differences by high school program. Only slightly 
higher proportions of general academic students (76.8 percent) and work study 
students (80.5 percent) had such courses compared to either the coop (74.4 
percent) or regular vocational (78.6 percent) students. A number of high 
school vocational administrators and teachers claimed that much of the equip- 
ment in industrial arts shops was outdated and that the courses simply "turned 
off" students from enrolling in any high school trade program. 

Student assessments of the assistance provided by the jiMiior high school 
counselors were not favorable. Only 39.2 percent of the 143 students respon- 
ding had a favorable opinion; in contrast, 44,1 percent had a negative opinion 
and 16.8 percent a mixed one; (the assessment indicated some good and bad 
points) . These responses left the impression that junior high school guidance 
counselors had a minor influence on student choices of high school program and 
on their vocational plans. Less than one-third of these students (31.8 percent) 

TT See^ Marcia K. Freedman^ "The Role of Training in Meeting the Needs 
of Unemployed Youth/' Manpower Policies for Youth , Eli E. Cohen and Louise 
Kapp, eds., Columbia University Press, New York, 1966, pp. 42-43. 

2. Horowitz and Herrnstadt have argued that the reputation of a machine 
shop program in the eyes of employers was dependent upon the sophistication of 
the training provided to students and the familiarity of school personnel with 
the employment needs of the firms. Horowitz and Herrnstadt, op. cit* , p* 32. 
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TABLE 3«-X: ^lyp^ Location of Jimioi^High or Gzasmar 
School Attended by Students, by Hig^ School 
Program Category (N«^27) 



Type and Location 


Hiqh SdBiool Proqrsjn. 


of Junior High 


Coop 
Vocational 


Keguxar 
Vocational 


Study 


Genaral 
Acadaaiic Vs. 


TOTAL 


Public School in ssam 
city or town 


. 95 
(74 . 8%; 


78 

\ /O • OV/ 


70 • 

\ tit 9 / 


87 


330 

\ r / • / 


Parochial or other 
private school in 


(22.0%) 


(16.2%) 


XX 

(12.5%) 


1 A 

(12.4%) 


(16.2%) 


Public school not in 
same city or town 


2 

(1.6%) 


(4.0%) 


(6.8%) 


5 

(4.4%) 


17 
(4.0%) 


Parochial or other ^ 
private school not 
in saxne city or town 


1 

(.a%) 


s 0 
(0%) 


1 

(1.1%) 


1 

(.9%) 


3 

(.7%) 


Other 


1 

(.8%) 


1 

(1.0%) 


0 

(0%) 


6 

(5.3%) 


8 

(1.9%) 


TOTAL 


127 . 


99 


88 


113 


427 
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had ever discussed the selection of high school program wrth a counselor and 
only 14.1 percent had received counseling about their vocational plcuis. 
Students' Selection of School and Prograro 

Table 3-2 presents the reasons students gave for enrolling in the high 
school v^ich they attended as seniors* The three reasons cited most fre- 
quently were to enroll in a specific program offered by the high school 
(39.2 percent); the characteristics of the school, including its lo^tion 
and racial composition (28*0 percent); and the lack of an alternative, i.e., 
only one high school in the city or town (21.3 percent). 

There were sharp differences among programs. More than ^ixty percent « 
of the students in vocational programs selected their high school to enroll 
in a specific trade course or program, in comparison to only six percent of 
the general academic students and fourteen percent of the" work study. Gen- 
eral academic students were more likely to choose a high school either for 
its characteristics (46.3 percent) or foir lack of alteamatives (32.4 percent) 
The differences in the distribution of responses were significant at the .001 
level. The results appear to .indicate that the students in vocational pro- 
grams were much more likely to chcx>se a high school for its specific course 
offerings than either the general academic and work study students. 

During the in-school interviews, students were asked whether and why 
they had considered attending other high schools. Of the 379 students an- 
swering this question, 44.3 percent had thought of at least one other high 
school. Students in coop vocational and general academic programs were more 
likely to have done so than students in regular voactional and work study 
programs. The reaspn was the lack of another school offering regular voca-^ 
tional and work study programs in the suburban cities or towns. Students 
enrolled in cooperative vocational programs in the central city had a number 
of high schools offering such programs from which to choose. Given the high 
proportion of coop students in the central city, it is not surprising that 
a higher proportion of them considered attending other schools. The dif- 
ferences in the distribution of responses by program were significant at 
the .01 level. See Table 3-3. 

The primary reason students did not attend the other high schools they 
had considered was because their current high school was their first choice. 

Only ^3 percent of thf^ students responding did not enroll in the alternative 

\ 
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TABLE 3-2; Reasons Given by Students for Selecting 
Their Current High School by High School 
Program, Multiple Response Included^ 

{N=418) 



Reason for Selecting 
High School 


High School Program 


Coop 
Vocational 


Regular 
Vocational 


Work 
Study 


General 
Academic 


TOTAL 


To enroll in specific ^ 
program offered by school 


79 
(63.2%) 


65 
(66. 3«) 


1 J 

(14.9%) 


1 

<6.5%) 


(39.2%) 


Advice of friends 
parents, other relatives 


22 
(17.6%) 


17 
(17.3%) 


21 
(24. 1%) 


20 
(18.5%) 


(19.1%) 


bcnool cnaracteris uics 
(including location, 
racial composition) 


35 
(28.0%) 


14 
(14.3%) 


18 
(20.7%) 


50 
(46.3%) 


117 
(28.0%) 


Disliked other high 
school OT tions 


15 
(12.0%) 


34 
(34.7%) 


15 
(17.2%) 


14 
(13-0%) 


78 
(18.7%) 


Only hi school in 
town/coi. unity 
Only high school 
could get into 


4 

(5.6%) 


8 

(8.2%) 


42 
(48. 3%) 


35 
(32.4%) 


89 
(21.3%) 


Other reasons 


7 

(^,6%) 


2 

(2.0%) 


14 
(16.1%) 


17 
(15.7%) 


40 
(9.6%) 


^ TOTAL REASONS 


162 


14C' 


123 


143 


568 


Number of students giving 
at least one response 


125 


98 


87 
„ 


108 


418 

r 



^NOTE: The percentages are the proportion of students in a program 

giving a particular response and not the proportion only one 
response is of all responses given by students in a program. 

(1) = 185.956 

(2) Degrees of Freedom = 15 

(3) Significance - .00^. 
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TABLE 3-3: Whether Students Considered Attending High 

Schools Other Than The One in Which Enrolled 
as a Senior by High School {Il»379) 



Whether Student Con- 
sidered Attending An- 
other High School 


Hig 


h School Program 


Coop 
Vocational 


Regular 
Vocational 


Work 
Study 


General 
Acadsnic 


TOTAL 


Yes 
No 

TOTAL 


61 
(50.0%) 

61 
(50.0%) 


26 
(30.2%) 

60 
(69.8%) 


30 
(39.0%) 

47 
(61.0%) 


51 
(54.3%) 

43 
(45.7%) 


168 

(44.3%) 
211 

(55.7%) 


122 
(100.0%) 


86 
(100.0%) 


77 
(100.0%) 


94 
(100.0%) 


379 

(100.0%) 



(1) X = 11.842 

(2) Degrees of Freedom 

(3) Significance = . 01 



= 3 
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TABLE 3-4 J Reasons for not Attanding Other Hi^ Schools Ccmsideredr 
by Hi^ School Prograni» Multiple Responses Allowed* 
(N-153) 





High School Program 


Reason for Not Attending 


Vocational. 


Regular 
Vocational 


Study ' 


uBiiedu. 
Academic 


TOTAL 


choice 


26 

(51.0%) 


14 

(48.3%) 


12 

(40.0%) ; 


22 

(51.1%) 


74 

(48.4%) 


Not Accepted by Other High 
School 


7 

(13.7%) 


6 

(20.7%) 


5 

(16.7%) 


17 

(39.5%) 


35 

(22.9%) 


Characteristics of other 
School including location. 


17 

(33.3%) 


2 

(6.9%) 


2 

(6.7%) 


10 

(23.3%) 


31 

(20.3%) 


' racial composition 












All Other Reasons 


10 

(19.6%) 


7 

(24.1%) 


16 

(53.3%) 


12 

(27.9%) 


(29.4%) j 


TOTAL REASONS 


60 


29 


35 


61 


185 j 


Total Nunber of Students 


51 


29 


30 


43 


153 


Giving at least One 












Response 

' 










- J 



(1) x2 = 21.031 

(2) Pearees of Freedom » 9 

(3) Fdgnificance « .02* 



NOTE : The percentages are the proportion of students in a 

program giving a paricular response and not the proportion 
any one response is of all responses given by students in 
f a program. 
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high school because they were not accepted. Another 20 percent declined the 
alternative school because of its unfavorable location or racial exposition. 
General academic students (39.5 percent) were more likely to have teen rejected 
for admission by other schcK>ls^ including the more prestigious technical aixi 
college pr^aratory schools in the central city. On the other hand, ccK>p 
students {33.3 percent) umre more likely to have turned down other schools 
due to an unwillingness to ccnnmute to other neighborhoods or to the central, 
city's trade school, whose student body was becoming predominately minority in 
ccanposition. The differences in the distributions of responses were significant 
at the .02 level. See Table 3-4. 

Few, just 46 (or 10.3 percent), of the 418 students responding had at- 
tended a high school other than the one in which they were enrolled as seniors. 
Coop vocational students (3.9 percent) were least likely to have attended an- 
other high school, although ap4>roximately one-sixth of the general academic 
students had come frc»n academic programs in other high schools. Practically 
all of the work study students who had attended another school were currently 
in the central city's work study high school. These students had dropped out 
of school and returned to take advantage of the work study program. The dif- 
ferences in the distribution of responses were significant at the .03 level. 

The most frequently mentioned reasons students in the vocational programs, 
both cooperative and regular, had for selecting their particular trade were 
previous interest in it, the desire to learn a practical skill, and the advice 
of parents and relatives, in that order r€?spect ively. ^ The first two reasons . 
combined predominated, but more so for the regular vocational students than 
the coops for whcxn interest in their particular trade was less important. 
Instead the coops were more likely to have wanted a practical skill or have 
taken the advice of relatives, friends and others. Only a very aoall propor- 
tion of the coop students (5.1 percent) claimed that they had selected a coop 
trade because of the opportunity to work while attending school. See Table 
3-5. 

In contrast, working was the chief motive of the work study students 
Well over half ^57.7 percent) chose the program to obtain an opportunity to 
work while enrolled in school. The most coxmnon reason cited by students for 

1. During their senior \ear, the students were asked their reasons for 
silecting the trade (if a vocational program) or school program (if non- 
vocational) in which they were then enrolled. V 
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TABLE 3- 5s Reasons Students Gave for Choosing Their High 

School Program or Trade, by High School Program, 
Multiple Responses Allowed.* {N-409) 



Reason for Choosing this 




Hi^ School Program 


1 

, ( 


Program 


Coop 


Regular 
Vocational 


Work 
Study 


General 
Academic 


TOTAL 


Advice of parent, other 
relative, friend i or school 
official 


27 


4 

13 . 
(13.4%) 


17 
(20.0%) 


9 

(8.2%) 


66 
(16.1%) 


Wanted a practical skill; 
wantea to leam now to 
build or repair things 


i 

36 
(30.8%) 


ff 

24 


0 

(0.0%) 


15 
(13.6%) 


75 
(18.3%) 


Previous interest in traae 
or subject 


OX 
(43.6%) 


63 


6 

(7.1%) 


8 

(7.3%) 


128 

(29.3%) 


pplated to future education- 
^^1 plans r including college 


(10.3%) 


11 
(11. 3%) 


9 

(10.6%) 


39 
(35.5%) 


71 
(17.4%) 


Related to current job 


(0.0%) 


0 

(0.0%) 


2 

(2.4i) 


0 

(0.0%) 


2 


C^portunity to work vmiie 
in School 


c. 

(5.1%) 


1 

(1.0%) 


49 
(57.7%) 


4 

(3.6%) 


60 
(14.7%) 


Not interested in College 
Course 


4 


4 

(4.1%) 


11 
(12.9%) 


28 
(25.5%) 


47 
(11.5%) 


Assigned to this course or 
trade 


18 

(13.4%) 


13 
(13.4%) 


3 

(3.5%) 


8 

(7.3%) 


42 
no. 3%) 


• 

* Easy program, opportunity 
to get out of school early, 
friends in program 


r 
D 

(5.1%) 


0 

(0.0%) 


23 
(27.1%) 


18 
(16.4%) 


• 

47 
(11.5%) 


Don't Know 


1 

(0.8%) 


2 

(2.1%) 


1 

(1.2%) 


2 

(1.8%) 


6 

(1.5%) 


Other 

k 


1 

(0.8%) 


1 

(1.0%) 


3 

(3.5%) 


7 

(6.4%) 


12 
(3.0%) 


TOTAL «<EASONS 

\ • 


162 


132 


124 


138 


556 


Total Number of Studenv.s 
Giving at Least one resjK^ns 


e 117 


97 


85 


110 


409' 



NOTE: The percentage figures in the above Table are based upon the proportion of 

students giving that response not upon the proportion of all responses given 

by stiidents in that program category- ^ 



enrolling in a general academic program was future educational plans. Still 
only a minority (35^5 percent) had this reason* At the same tijae# about one^ 
fourth (25.5 percent) entered a general academic program to avoid the college 
preparatory progr^, and 16.4 percent because it was an "easy" way to earn a 
diploma* 

About half (49*1 percent) of the 352 students answering the question about 
persons influencing their choice of program, cited parents and other relatives. 
But another 36.6 percent claimed that the decision was entirely their own* 
Friends (19.3 percent) were mentioned as frequently as teachers, counselors, and 
pther school officials. Students in the vocational programs were more likely 
to point to parents and relatives; students in work study and general academic 
programs, to school personnel.^ The differences ill the distribution of res- 
ponses were 73ignif icant at the ,05 level. 

Few of the students had difficulty getting into their school. The bulk 
(81.2 percent) pf responding students stated that acceptance was either easy 
or automatic. Qnly 14.4 percent had difficulty. The two major factors 
hindering entry were a waiting list due to the popularity of a program and 
the use of grades and other criteria to determine eligibility. Coop vocation-- 
al stud*2nts (20.5 percent) and work study students (18.3 percent) were more 
likely to have ^ experienced a problem gaining admission. The distributions, 
of responses were significantly different at the .01 level. 

These findings support those cited earlier in the chapter that certain 
coop vocational programs used various methods to "screen" students- Thus, 
the selection criteria of certain schools did impart some bias in the type 
of student enrolled, a factor complicating the evaluation of the effect of 
programs specifically upon labor market experiences of students both while 
in high school and afterwards. 

Only a minority (38.1 percent of the 420 students answering) had con- 
sidered an alternate trade or program. "The bulk of these (75.8 percent) 
were regular and coop vocational students. The differences in the distri^ 
butir ]^ of responses were significant at the .001 level. Very few (16.0 
perctT- V overall) of the coop and the regular vocational students had thought S\ 
of attending general academic or college preparatory programs- On the other 
hand^ the same proportion of the relatively few general academic students 

; 1. Twenty- five students said that parents or other relatives sought 

to discourage '^hem "trom enrolling in their high school program- Eighteen 
"of'thase twenty-five were m a vocational program? seven were coop students. 
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who had considered alternatives had considered coop vocational and college 
preparatory (37.8 petcent in both cases). The differences^ in the distri- 
butions of responses were significant at the .001 level. 
Relationships with High School Guidance Counselors 

A large majority of the students (66.2 percent) had at least one visit 
wi^ their high school guidance counselor. There were large differences 
among programs. Only^29.4 percent of the coop vocational students had met 
with their counselor compared to over ninety percent of the ge*ieral academic. 
The differences in the distributions of responses were significant at the 
.001 level. 

In about half (51.6 percent) of the cases, the number of visits were 
limited to one or two a school year. Nearly all (91.7 percent) of the coop 
vocational students had had just one or two meetings in a school year, but 
more than thirty percent of the work study and general academic students had 
had at least five. The differences in the distributions of responses were 
significant at the .001 level. 

The coop vocational students were far less like^ly to have ever visited 
a high school guidance counselor even whdn compared to students in the regu- 
lar vocational programs 1 There were a number of reasons for this. First, 
most of the coop vocational programs were housed in a comprehensive high 
school whose guidance counselors served the entire student body. The coop 
'programs were located on separate floors or in separate buildings, which 
contributed to the social isolation of coop students from the rest of the 
students and other school personnel, A number of coop students did not even 
know that there was a guidamce counselor. 

The three topics most frequently discussed with a guidance counselor 
were plans for post-high school education (36.9 percent), the selection of 
a high school course (35.5 percent) , and post-high school job plans (29.8 
percent) . General academic students were more likely to discuss post-high 
school educational plans (51.5 percent) and course selections (45.6 percent); 
coop, regular vocational, and work study students were nK^re likely to discuss 
post-high school job plants(32.4 percent, 32.8 percent, and 42.7 percent re- 
spectively). The distributions of responses differed significantly at the 
.01 level. 

It should be noted that only ^ 43.fi percent of the 282 students who gave 
reasons for visiting their guidance counselor were willing to express their 
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views on the value of the counseling received. This was one of the few 
items that students were generally unwilling to voice an opinion about. 
Only about half (48*8 percent) of those giving an opinion gave a positive 
one; about one-third {34.1 percent) gave a negative one, and the rest 
(17.1 percent) a mixed one. The distribution of responses by program was 
not significantly different at the .10 level. 
Student Assessment of High School Programs 

Student comments about their programs include the perceived advantages 
and disadvantages, and suggested improvements. Most (84.0 percent) of the 
418 students responding felt that their program offered some advantages; 
just 14.4 percent claimed it offered none. Even a large majority of the" 
general academic students, (69.4 percent), the least favorably disposed 
group, could cite advantages. The coop vocational students (90.5 percent) 
were most likely to feel this way. These differences were significant at 
the .001 level. 

The one advantage coop vocational students emphasized was the opportunity 
to acquire marketable skills (81.6 percent) j next in importance were the kind 
of courses (41.2 percent), and the ability to gain job experience while atten- 
ding school (29.8 percent). See Table 3-6. Similarly, the regular vocational 
students gave much weight to acquiring marketable skills (74.8 percent) and 
to the courses (51.7 percent), but unlike their coop peers, rarely mentioned 
the job experience (3.4 percent), the distinguishing feature of the coop pro- 
gram. The work 2tudy students were less likely to mention learning a sale- 
able skill (18.7 percent), and far more likely the chance to earn money while 
in high school (44.0 percen',) and the avoidance of a full-time school day 
(36.0 percent). On the other hand, the work study students like the coops 
(29.8 percent), saw some benefit in acquiring work experience (21.3 percent), 
before graduation. 

About half (52.2 percent) of the 393 students responding to the question 
thoug:':t that their high school program had some disadvantages. (1.0 percent 
were uncertain,) A cotmnon thread was the lack of substance or impracticable 
nature of programs. The coop vocational students found fault with specific 
courses {27.1 percent), the lack of discipline in the schools (27.1 percent 
and job opportunities (22.0 percent). Students in the other programs were 
more prone to concentrate on one or two features. Thus the most common com- 
plaint of the regular vocational students was about teachers and other school 
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TABLE 3-6 s Students' Assessment of Types of Advantages 

in High School Program, by High School Program 
Category, (includes Multiple Responses) . (N=351) 





Hiah School Program 


Advantage 


Coop 


Regular 


Work 
Siludv 


General 
Academic 


TOTAL 


Gain job experience 
while in school 


34 


3 

(3.4%) 


Id 

(21.3%) 


12 
(16.0%) 


65 
(18.5%) 


Opportunity to earn money 
while in school 


15 


0 


33 
(44.0%) 


3 

(4.0%) 


51 
(14.5%) 


Learn Occupational skills 
Applicable to Job Market 


93 

{81 6%^ 


65 

(74.8%) 


14 
(18.7%) 


27 
(36.0%) 


199 

(56.7%) 


Courses in Program, 
including shop courses 


47 
(41.2%) 


45 

(51.7%) 


12 
(16.0%) 


37 
(49.3%) 


141 

(40.2%) 


Teachers, counselors, etc. 


7 

(6.1%) 


16 

(18.4%) 


11 
(14.7%) 


5 

(6.7%) 


39 
(11.1%) 


Background for further 
education 


0 
(0%) 


0 

(0%) 


1 

(1.3%) 


16 
(21.3%) 


17 
(4.8%) 


Chance to earn diploma 
in ^inique way 


2 

(1.8%) 


2 

(2.3%) 


13 

(17.3%) 


2 

(2.7%) 


19 
(5.4%) 


Ciday Wx^X-Ai 4.^C»v» , Wi4^jf 

part- time school day 


10 
fa aa,\ 


5 


27 
12G 0%) 


11 
(14 .7%) 


53 
(15.1%) 


School Characteristics 
(discipline , extra-^curricalar 
activities) 


1 

(.9%) 


5 

(5.7%) 


3 

(4.0%) 


10 
(13.3%) 


19 
(5.4%) 


Other Reasons 

^ 


0 
(0%) 


1 

(1.2%) 


4 

(5.3%) 


0 

(0%) 


5 

(1.4%) 


TOTAL REASONS 


210 


147 


138 


113 


608 


Number of students giving at 
least one advantage 


114 


87 


75 


75 


351 



Note: Percentages in above table are based upon proportion of students" giving 
a particular response not upon the proportion of all responses given by 
students in each program category. 
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staff (37.2 percent), followed by the inadequacy of shop facilities (28.8 
percent), and the weaknesses of specific parts of the curriculum (25.4 per- 
cent). A large minority of the work study students criticized the lack of 
content to the curriculum (43.2 percent), as well as the behavior of fellow 
students (37.8 percent). General academic students had one dominant com- 
plaint, namely, the lack of content to the program including the inablitiy 
to apply course material to a job (48.0 p3rcent)» 

The complaints of the coop vocational students and work study students 
over jobs were directed at both their number amd their quality r Some of the 
coop vocational students who were unemployed at the time of the in-school 
interview resented the fact that they were not working while students in the 
junior class were- The job ^dissatisfaction of the work study students was 
over the lack of training at work. Many of the jobs were traditional "teen-- 
age" ones in retail trade and the service sector requir^Lng few skills and 
providing very little training. These students felt that a greater effort 
should be made by school officials to develop jobs which offered training 
opport unities - 

A third student concern was course quality* Many of the vocational 
students, both cooperative and regular, claimed that their academic courses, 
particularly math and the physical sciences, were shallow. Students related 
that they were advised by their guidance counselor to attend a prep school 
before applying for college. Other students complained about the inadequa^ 
cies of their academic courses that led to poor performance on college en- 
trance examinations . 

The coop vocational and regular vocational students were quite similar 
in recommending improvements in shop facilities (48.9 percent vs. 49.3 per- 
cent) related instruction courses (40.4 percent vs. 37*0 percent), and the 
quality of teaching and guidance (21.3 percent vs. 24.7 percent). Coop stu^ 
dents were more apt to suggest better job placement (23.4 percent vs. 15.1 
percent) while regular vocational students were more apt to suggest improved 
discipline in the schools and more careful screening of students. 

For a large majority of the students the decision to complete high school 
did not depend on the kind of program in which enrolled. Of the 376 students 
responding to the question, only 18.9 percent thought their program had made a 
difference. Over three-quarters (77.4 percent) claimed that they would have 
completed high school regardless. Reasons given for graduating included the 
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value of a diploma for obtaining preferred employment or for admission into 
post-secondary educational institutions, as well as parental pressure. None- 
theless, the ability to attend their particular program apparently was impor- 
tant for about one-fourth of the coop vocational students (24.4 percent) and 
work study students (24.4 percent)^. In contrast, only 6.8 percent of the 
general academic students also admitted that their program favorably influen- 
ced theii decision to finish high school. These differences were significant 
at the .02 level. 
Prograuns and Attendance 

High school attendance records obtained for 306 of the 427 students i-nter- 
viewed give some support for the view that school programs permitting outside 
work experiences provide additional motivation to attend school more frequently 
than do general academic programs. The mean number of days absent during the 
senior year ranged from a low of 18.6 for students in the coop vocational pro- 
gram to a high of 29.6 days for students in the general academic program. The ^ 
absences of the regular vocational and work study students averaged 20.1 and 
21.8 days, respectively. The difference in means between the coop students and 
general academic students was significant at the .01 level, and that^between the 
work study students and general academic students, at the .02 level. 



1. As well as 16,9 percent of the regular vocational. 

2. The standard "t" test was used to determine the significance between 
sample'means. The value of the "t" statistics were 3.83 comparing the coops, 
general academics, and 2.55 in comparing the work study and general academics , 
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TABLE 3-7 s Stxidents' Evaluations of la^jact of School Program 
on their Retention in High School {N-376) 



Response of Stu'^ent as to 
Program Influence 




High School Program Category 




— i 


Coop 
vocawxonax 


Regular 
Vocational 


Itork 
Study 


Genered 
Academic 


TOffAL 


Program did have positive 
influence on decision to 
remain in school 


(24.4%) 


16 
(16.5%) 


19 
(24.4%) 


5 

(6.8%) 


71 
(18.9%) 


r 

1 

1 


Program did not affect 
decision to stay in 
school 


94 
(74.0%) 


77 
(79.4$) 


54 
(69.2%) 


66 
(89.2%) 


291 

(77.4%) 




Uncertain as to* program 
iji^act 


2 

(1.6%) 


4 

(4.1%) 


5 

(6.4%) 


3 

(4.1%) 


14 

(3.7%) 




TOTAL 


127 


97 


78 


74 

« 


276 





NOTE; R&sponses of "no effect" and "uncertain in^jact" were con±)ined before 
calculating the value of the Chi-Square statistic. 



(1) Chi-Square = 9.963 

(2) Degrees of Freedom = 3 

(3) Significemce = .02 



Chapter IV * 

THE EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES OP STUDENTS 
DURING THE HIGH SCHOOL YEARS 

This chapter is devoted to a description and analysis of the work experi- . 
ences of the sample of students in the four programs during their high school 
years. The first part of the chapter contains a description of the job place- 
ment activities of the high schools participating in the study. The findings 
are based upon unstructured interviews with the directors and administrative 
staff of the programs in each of the schools. The second part presents and 
analyzes a series of data on the labor market experiences of the sample of 
students during their junior and senior years. The period examined was June 1^ 
1970 to May 31, 1972, a twenty-four month period* beginning with the summer months 
preceding the junior year of high school and ending with the month prior to 
graduation • The information on labor market experiences was gathered by inter- 
views with students conducted during both their senior year and the fall 
months immediately following graduation.^ 
Job Development Activities in the High School Programs 

The methods adopted by the cooperative programs in developing jobs for 

students varied /rom one school to another, with the major differences frequent^ 

ly being attributable to the characteristics of the specific trades for which 

training was being provided. The coordinator of the electrical coop program 

claimed that the school had 30 to 40 firms actively involved in the hiring of 

its students. Many of these employers had graduated from the high school and 

2 

cooperated with the program in part out of a sense of loyalty. The list of 
active employers was constantly changing- The nature of employment in the elec- 
trical trades leads to a high rate of turnover, and as a result, a student could 
hold as many as ten jobs during the junior and senior years of high school. 
Among the difficulties in developing jobs for students was the age requirement 
imposed by certain firms. With regard to hiring standards imposed on the firms, 
the director stated that he usually requested employers to pay $2.00 per hour, 
but that he would accept a lower starting wage if the job provided an outstand- 
ing training opportunity. 

1- The interview during the senior year was a personal interview conducted 
in the high school in which the student was enrolled* Initial interviews were 
completed for 427 students. The second interview conducted during the fall of 
1972 was primarily a telephone interview with the student. 

2. The director of the program cciranented that these employers "still 
feel that they are part of the school." 



The cabinet-making and woodf inishing coop program developed in-school work 
opportunities for its students in a variety of firms in both the central city 
and neighboring suburban communities. Among the firms hiring coop students 
were furniture companies, furniture warehouses, counter top manufacturers, 
custom upholstery shops, and custom kitchen work firras.^ The coop coordinator 
stated that he preferred to develop jobs for students in smaller firms where 
the student was more apt to receive training and direct supervision from his 
foreman. He felt that it was the responsibility of the school to see that the 
students were rotated on the job to get exposure to a variety of skills. 

The coordinator of one of the auto cooperative programs had developed a 
working relationship with approximately 125 employers in the central city and 
suburbs, although he tried to place the students in jobs near their homes. He 
claimed that he would not send a student to a major auto dealer unless he was 
guaranteed that the student would be given diversified assignments. The coor- 
dinator requested a starting rate of $2.00 per hour since other students in the 
high school working in grocery stores earned that amount. 

The two machine shop cooperative programs in the central city encountered 
difficulties in placing students due to the slack conditions in local labor mar- 
kets and the outward movement of firms to suburban iocationi; in rocont years- 
in one of the .igh schools, only 8 of the 23 seniors in the program were em- 
ployed at the time of the interviews. The coordinator of this program admitted 
that success in recruiting employers is dependent upon existing economic condi- 
tions, and that the program iS more easily sold to employers when they are 
actively hiring new workers . 

The director of one machine shop coop program reported little or no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a $2.00 per hour wage, since firms wert- well aware that the 
student would soon leave* if a lower wage were paid. Some of the large firms 
claimed that problems with insurance companies prevented them from hiring 
young workers, under 18 years of age, while others hired young workers, but only 
allowed them to perform menial tasks, such as sweeping floors. According to the 



1. The placement effort was hampered in part by the out-movement of firms 
to suburban locations and a few students had turned down jobs due to a lack of 
transportation. In addition, several students claimed they did not accept em- 
ployment in some firms due to^<heir location in the black neighborhoods of the 
city. 

2. The director of one program pointed out that the school had lost 
twenty employer prospects during the past five years due to out-migration of 
firms from the central city. 
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ccx^rdinator of the coop program, the state labor policy allows 16 year old students 
in cooperative vocational programs to be employed in machine shops. 

The coordinator of the other ■ cooperative machine shop program located in 
the central city commented that most of the recent job placements were in the 
smaller companies, principally job shops. These smaller firms normally experi- 
ence greater difficulty in recruiting and retaining employees due to their 
lower fringe benefits and unstable employment patterns. As a result they were 
more willing to hire coop students, particularly since they could pay them 
a wage lower than that received by regular, full-time employees. The coordi- 
nator mentioned that he consistently experienced iHfficulties in recruiting 
local branches of the large, national manufacturing ^irms for participation 
in the coop program. In developing jobs for students, the c6op staff attempted 
to obtain a starting wage of $2.25 per hour. They generally sought to hold the 
initial ^ac,e at this level of $2.25 since they believed that if the student re- 
ceived too high a wage he would quit school*' to earn more inccane by working full 

1 

time. 

The coordinator of the sheet metal cooperative program indicated that par- 
ticipants in the program were placed in a variety of firms located in both the 
central city and suburbs. The list of active employers was fairly stable, with 
most of the firms participating in the hiring of students each year. The at- 
traction ot the program to employers was stated to be that of providing the 
firm with a "young man during his juiJ.or or senior year whcau the employer can 
observe to see how he fits into the compary^s oi^i ration without having to pay 
too much," The starting hourly wage for juniors ranged between $1.75 - $1.85 
although a few companies paid a starting wage of $2.40 per hour. Senior students 
generally were paid $2.30 to $2.40 per hour. 

The coop coordinator in the suburban vocational- technical school stated 
that in recruiting employers for participation in the coop program he empha- 
sized the ability of the school to provide the employer with "bright, young, 
competent students." Not only was the school capable of providing this labqr 
pool, but there would be no commitments on the firm's part in hiring these 
students upon graduation from high school. 



1. Other training programs have adopted a similar policy of developing 
jobs for participants thaC do not pay too high a wage to prevent dropouts from 
the program. 



The coordinator of the coop program noted that the school had strict agree 
ments with mployers regarding the role of the job as a learning experience for 
students. If a given job assignment was only capable of providing a limited 
set of skils to the student, the program staff would request the employer to 
transfer the student to a new position when the jc^ had bgben mastered. The 
coordinator att^pted to negotiate a starting wage of at least $2,00 per 'hour 
for participants. 

The coordinator of the newly-created coop program intone of the suburban 
vocational schools claimed that in recruiting employers he. did not try to^con- 
vince them to participate , but simply informed them of the program's existence 
and its features. The bulk of the ccmipanies initially participating in .this 
program was located in the same city as the high school. Since' only one- third 
of the senior class had access to an automobile to commute to work,* the geo- 
graphic scope of thk recruitment effort had to be limited. Those firms parti- 
cipating in the progranr were given a "progress record" on the back of the coop 
agreement informing them in general terms of the type of training expected to 
be given the student. The coop director remarked tha% he would take a student 
off the job if he felt that the company was "exploiting him." At the same time 
however, employers were informed that the school would remove a student from 
a job if he is not performing up to par. At the outset of the program, this 
school had reached agreement with participating employers for payment of a 
starting wage of $2.00 per hour for all students to avoid both inter- student 
and inter-company competition. Some employers wanted to pay more than $2.00 
per hour, but the school insisted on a set wage."^ The coop staff felt that 
given an entry wage of $2.00 per hour, more employers would be willing to 
tolerate some of the problems encountered in working i th students. 

Th'3 job placement activities in the central city trade high school were 
primarily focused on graduating seniors. The placement function was handled 
by the senior class guidance counselor together with the heads of each trade 
division. The placement process was on^-going throughout the entire year; how- 
ever, the specific job placements of students began in February of each year. 
According to the senior class guidance counselor, 80 to 90 percent of the 



1. The coordinator of the cooperative program did point out that several 
students had quit their jobs when they discovered that they were being paid 
less than regular employees performing the same job. 




gradtiating seniors were placed by the school. Among the firms hiring the 
graduates of the high school were the large local utilities, hospitals, data 
processing firms, and shipbuilding companies. One of the local utility c6b- 
panies set aside a number of training slots in electrical repair for graduates, 
particularly minority students who were invited to participate in a special 
training program on weekends beginning in February of the senior year. The 
senior class counselor cOTHoented that the smaller employers were treated dif- 
ferently in the placement process, claioiing that they wanted a "gcxjd worker" 
at the outset to minimize their training costs. 

Most of the job development efforts in the surburban technical high school 
were devoted to the placement of graduating seniors. Only 35 percent of the 
seniors were placed by the school. Approximately 30 percent of the graduating 
seniors lined up jobs on their own, while an additional 35 percent enrolled 
in a post- secondary technical school or a four-year university. 

The job placement activities in the work study prog]|-ams also varied quite 
sharply from onfe school to another. In the outer- suburban high school, the 
program director had previously been responsible for the job placanent of 
participants, but had shifted that responsibility to the students themselves. . 
The director stated that this policy was adopted to give students experieiice 
in seeking work on their own. The director would then assist those students 
unable to line up a job for themselves prior to the beginning of the school 
year. At the timp of the in-school interviews, at least ten of the partici- 
pants were I not employed. 

In a second work study program located in a ccsnprehensive high school in 
an inner- suburban community, the coordinator of the program was officially in 
charge of the job placement of participants; however, the majority of the 
students found their own jobs. The students were employed in approximately 
100 differs nt^ establishments; the major employers were retail shops, including 

1. The senior class counselor claimed that of the 124 graduates of the 
class of 1971, 108 were employed in a trade, including 81 who were working in 
the san^ trade they had been enrolled in during high school. These results 
yield an overall trade placOTent rate of 87 percent and a specific trade- 
ire lated placCTient rate of 75 percent. 

) 2. The guidance counselor also attempted to develop jobs for students 
l^^^ho were dropping out of high school. He preferred to place these students in 
^^'a local candy factory, a low wage employer, since he believed that after being 
.'exposed to the adverse working conditions in this company they would be more 
/likely to return to school. V 
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department stores and supermarkets, banks, nursing hcanes, gas stations, and 
fast food restaurants. 

In a third work study program housed in a high Inccme, inner- suburban ccan- 
munity, the students were encouraged to establish job goals for themselves by 
the senior year and to find their own jobs. The school provides job placement 
assistance to the student if job search on their part is not successful. 
Teacher-coordinators are responsible for the placement of students in their 
respective courses. The director of the program reported that the vast majority 
of the jobs held by the participants were located in the same town as the high 
school* 

The central city, work study high school had the most thoroughly organized 
job development program and probably, therefore, the most successful. There / 
were six school officials responsible ^r handling the job development function, 
although they also carried out additional duties. One of the goals of the 
program was to have a job developed for each student so that he could begin 
working on the first day of the school year; and on an average day during the 
school year approximately 95 percent of the student body is employed. The job 
development counselors personally contact firms for participation in the pro- 
gram. They do not ask the company for "moral commitments" or "hiring quotas," 
although they do attempt to convince the employer that jparticipation in the 
program. does provide him some benefits. 

Criteria Utilized in Matching Students with Available Jobs 

The directors and coordinators of the high school programs jcero asked to . 
comment on the criteria they utilized in matching students with available job 
opportunities. The objective was to determine whether the coop programs tend- 
ed tp evaluate students on the basis of their overall f:hop and classroom per- 
formance and then place theim in jobs on the basis of their position in the 

1 " tt 

"hiring queue." Coop placement staff were Mked whether jjtudents with "con- 
duct problems" tended to get placed at the botton^f the hiring queue and 

s 

whether or not they were reluctant to attempt to place thpse studcntB^ who had 

posed behavioral problems in the shop or classroom. The. eligibility and 70I; ^ 

matching criteria varied from one school program to another. ^ 

1 
4 

'1. A brief discussion of the sihgle queue theory of unemployment as well 
as the presentation of a "dual labor market" Analysis of unemployment can be 
found in: Doeringer, Peter and Piore, Michael, Internal Labor Markets and 
Manpower Analysis , D.C. Heath and COTipany, Lexington, 1970, pp, 163-183. 
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The coordinator of the electrical coop program stated that the staff 
first atrt:en5>ted to place seniors in coop jobs, and that the staff insisted 
that students ta^ coop jobs if they becasae available during the school year. 
The staff of the ^r^ram did rely upon the grades of the students in alloca- 
ting students > among available jobs. Those students with the Ibast understartd- 
ing of the trade" were nonually placed in electrical supply stores or in elec- 
trical maintenance work* These maintenance positions, in firms including 
hospitals, were characterized by close, direct si«>ervision /f rom the foremen. 

The coordinator of the coop programs in cabinetmakingl woodfinishing, and 
upholstery stated that the program staff attempted to plackall senior students, 
although some preferred not to work so that they could parti«.pate in school 
athletics. The automechanics coop program in the central city generally placed 
on jobs only students in the senior class, although a junior year student would 
be placed if he were "extremely competent" in the trade. In assiigning students 
to available jobs, the staff relied upon a variety of factors, including science 
grades, shop grades, attendance records, and student "personality." 

In one of the cooperative machine shop programs located in the central 
city, juniors were generally not placed at the outset of the school year. The 
delay in placing junior year students was due both to the fact that some students 
were under sixteen years of age and hence legally ineligible to work with 
machine^, and to the perceptions of tpe staff that some students were simply 
not ready to accept the responsiblities of a job. The coordinator reported" 
that the school would not attempt to place those graduating seniors who had 
serious attendance problems or drug problems while in high school. _ 

The coordinator of the coop autobody and sheet metal programs which were 
located in the central city indicated that students were placed in employment 
according to their ability. The "best" students, in terms of shop and academic 
course grades, were placed in the m<»re demanding jobs although the student's 
attitude and attendance records were also taken into account when placements 
were made. 

In the suburban vocational-technical hi^ school, only seniors are eligi- 
ble for participation in the coop program, since the director of the school 
felt that 'juniors lacked sufficient shop experience to be able to perform well 
on the j<^. Coop placements are made on the basis of shop grades and recommen- 
dations from shop teachers. In addition, the staff emphasize three other fac- 
tors - the "temperament," persohiaiity , and tra^isportation availability of the 
student. The coop placen^nt of ficer*^ commented ^aj^^h^ would not atten^Jt to 
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locate jobs for students with few shop skills ai;d poor attendance records be- 
cause such students would jeopardi?e future relations t^ps with cooperating em- 
ployers. 

In the suburban vocational high school which had initiated a coop program 
in the fall of 1972, students are eligible for participation only during the 
senior year, because the principal believes that only one year of prior shop 
train . \3 not sufficient for the job placement of students. The coop coordi- 
nator aw...., however, assist students in finding part-tine employment during 
their sophomore and junior years of high school. In providing such assistance, 
he attempts to develop jobs that have potential for being converted to a coop 
position for the student during his senior year. 

Students in the central city trade high school were given assistance in 
finding part-time employment by the guidan^ counselors. Tlie cotmselor would 
attempt to place students in jobs both in and out of the trades. The guidance 
counselor was also responsible for placing studer.cs in full-time employment upon 
graduation. In placing students, the guidance counselor usually conferred witli 
the shop teachers of the studert. The attendance record of the student was 
taken into consideration since employers placed major emphasis upon that factor 
In their discussions with school placement staff. 

Students m the inner- sub urban technical high school wert- also offered in- 
school placement assistance by the counseling staff. Whenever .in cmployor con- 
tacted the school to inform the counseling staff of a job openinq, the counselor 
would simply request shop teachers to refer him any student seekinq a part-time 
job. If the number of applicants exceeded available job openinqi the guidance 
counseior vould select that student vr.o best fit the "emrjloyer' s needs." 

Withii. the central city, work study high school, an effort wa:. made to 
place all students in employment at the outset of the school year. The initial 
job placement was in lew-level, unskilled jobs in hospitals, cafeterias, and 
delivery scores. If the student performed well on the job, ho would then be 
placed in a higher-wage, more skilled job in.anothe'r firm. Students who had 
been fired from their jobs were required to .attend school for the entire day. 
The staff desired that students pick up the "middle class work ethic," and to 
achieve this goal, they rewarded students for performing well on the job and 
l unished them for job misbehavior. 
Mon l^oring of Cooperative Program Job Assignments 

coordinators of the cooperative vocational programs in the central city 
high schools indicated that they visited th&^coop job sites of the students 




about once a *nonth to obtain appraisals from the employers of the L-udents' work 
performance. Several of ^e coop coordinators admitted that once a student had 
been en5>loyed for a few months the frequency o^ the monitoring visits was re- 
duced. However, the en5>loYers were informed to contact the school imnediately 
if any major problems with the student arose, such as excessive absences or 
tardiness. 

The coop coordinator in the suburban vocational- technical high school re- 
ported that he spends three days of every week visiting current coop employers 
and recruiting additional firms for participation in the program. The newly- 
recruited firms were located in suburban commiinities outside the city in which 
the high school itself was located. In this program, en^Jloyers grade each 
student on a weekly time card. ' 

The program director in the suburban vocational school with the newly 
established coop program indicated that he preferred telephone contacts rather 
than frequent personal visits to participating firms. He still visits tne job 
site of the student once a n»nth primarily to let the student know that the 
school is interested in his progress. The visits are primarily intended to 
provide a psychological boost to the student. The school also uses quarterly 
rating sheets in conducting employer evaluations of the work performance of 
students. 

The suburban work study programs generally were characterized by minimal 
amounts of on-site monitoring. Once a job had been developed for the student 
or once an employer had bersn inforited'^of the purpose of the program by the 
. school , there was little farther CDntact between the sch.X)l and the employer. 
On the other hand, the work study high school located in the central city was 
characterized by frequent job site visits by program staff. Each of the 
teachers would visit, either weekly or bi-weekly, the job site of the students 
under his supervision to obtain the foreman's assessment of the student's work 
performance. The visits were also utilized as a symbol of the school's interest 
in the work progress of each participant. The staff also visited the students' 
homes to discuss their in-class and work performance with the parents. 
High School Employment E:q?eriences 

It should be noted that the number of observations in each program category 
will vary from one variable to another. Observations are available for all 
427 students in the sanple only for work experiences during the junior year of 
hi^i school. As a result of the inability to contact all students during the 
first follow-up, the number of observations for senior year enployment and 
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earning' s variables fell below 427. Differences in numbers of observations will 
also occur dxje to missing information for some of the variables, to varying 
proportions of students in each program category with employment and earnings' 
records, and to varying nunbers of jobs held by individual students within pro- 
gram categories. 

a. Labor Force Activity During High School Years 

The proportions of time spent in the labor force during the junior and 
senior years of hi^ school by the sample of students are discussed in terms of 
his activity in the labor force. These "Labor Force Activity Rates" were cal- 
culated by combining the total nundoer of weeks of employment and unemployment 
of each student during the June 1, 1970 to May 31, 1972 period and dividing 
the resulting sum by 104, the maximum number of weeks- that a student could have 
participated in the labor force. The means and standard deviations of the 

"labor force activity rates" for the four high school programs are presented 

2 

in Table 4-1. 

The mean labor force activity rate for the san^jle of cooperative vocation- 
al students was 68.2 perct^ut with a standard deviation of 28.5 percent. This 
mean was 2.6 percent ^ove that for the regular vocational students,- however, 
the difference between these two sample means was not significant at the .05 
level."' The range in labor force activity rates for both of these groups varied 
from 0 percent to 100 percent. Son^ students did not participate at all in the 
labor force during the junior or senior year of high school while other students 
were in the l.ibor force every week during this two-year period. The greatest 
difference in activity rates was between work study and general academic; the 
difference in sample means between these two groups was statistically significcint 



1. These "Labor Force Activity Rates" should not be confused with the con- 
cept of the "labor force participation rate" employed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics although they are constructed in a similar fashion. The "labor force 
activity rate" is measured on the basis of a student's labor force activity over 
time rather than at one point in time. It represents the proportion of time 
(104 weeks) during the junior and senior years of high school in which the 
student was employed or unemployed. Differences in hours of work while en^loyed 
are not considered. 

2. Because of the large numbers of tables in this chapter, they will be 
run consecutively at the end of the chapter. 

3. The test of significance being utilized is that of the "t" test for 
differences between sampling means. See: Yamane, Taro, Statistics; an Intro - 
ductory Analysis , Harper & Row, New York, 1964, pp. 482-492. 
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at the .01 level. 

Students in the vocational training programs , both regular and coopera- 
tive, were combined into trade categories to allow for comparisons among 
trades in their labor force activity. See Table 4-2. The auto-related trades 
include stude.nts enrolled in autobody and automechanic courses. The carpentry 
related trades include students enrolled in carpentry, cabinetmaking, and 
woodfinishing courses. The machine and metal related trades consist of students 
enrolled in machine shop, metal fabrication, and sheet netal courses. The 
electrical and electronics group consists of students enrolled in those two 
trade programs. Finally, the miscellaneous group contains students enrolled 
in upholstery and painting and decorating courses. 

The mean labor force activity rates do vary auran^ the trade categories. 
The greatest spread was between students in the auto related courses and 
itudents in the carpentry related courses, but, the difference in s^n^Jle 
means of 10.5 percent was not statistically signficiant at the .05 level. 

The cooperative vocational students do have higher mean labor force acti- 
vity rates in the carpentry courses and electrical courses; however, they do 
not fare as well as their regular vocational counterparts in the auto trades 
and nretal trades. None of the obserwd differences in sample means between 
cooperative and regular vocational students are significant at the .05 level. 
Participants in the cooperative vocational programs do not achieve superior 
labor force activity rates in comparison to their regular vocational counter- 
parts during the high school years. 

b. Eanployittent of Students Purine Junior and Senior Years 

Table 4-3 reports upon the number of weeks of employiaent obtained by 
students in each of the high school programs. The coop students had a mean 

s 

number of weeks of employment during the junior and senior years of 30.4 weeks 
and 36.7 weeks respectively, higher than those of voc ed by 2.3 weeks during 
the junior year and 4.1 weeks during the senior year. Neither of the observed 
differences in sample iiieans however are statistically significant at the .05 
level. 

The students in the work study programs had a mean number of weeks employ- 
ment during the junior and senior years of 34.5 weeks and 42.7 weeks 



1. The "t" value is onjy 1.48, which is below the critical "t" value of 
1.95 (two-tail test) required for rejection of the Null Hypothesis of Equality 
between population means. 
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respectively # the hi^^est among the foxir program .categories in both years. 
The meam weeks of eiaployiiient obtained by, vrork study program participants ex- 
ceeded those of general academic students by 6.7 weeks during the junior year 
and 9.9 weeks during the senior year. The dbserved differences in sample TCans 
between the work study and general academic students were significant at the 
.01 level for both years. ^ 

Table 4-4 contains data on the mean number of weeks of eii5)loyntent (Stained 
by the students in various trade programs during their junior and senior years 
of high school. Students in the auto trades had the highest mean number of 
weeks of en^loyment during the junior and senior years of high sdiool, for a 
total of »72.2 weeks. Students in the carpentry- related trades had the lowest 
mean weeks of employment, with only 57.4 weeks. The difference in saxrrple means 
between students in the auto and carpentry- related courses was significant at 
the .05 level. 

Table 4-5 shows that the mean number of weeks of enployment during the two 
years was higher for cooperative students in the carpentry- related (63.6 weeks, 
vs. 52.6 weeks), electrical (65.6 weeks vs. 61.6 weeks), and irotal trades (66.1 
weeks vs. 61.9 weeks). Regular vocational students in the Auto trades outper- 
formed their counterparts in the cooperative auto programs (75.2 weeks vs. 69.3 
weeks). None of the observed differences in san^ling n^ans between the coopera-- 
tive and regular vocational students in each trade are statistically significant 
at the .05 level. The high school employn^nt experiences of the cooperative 
vocational students are not superior to those of regular vocational students 
either in the aggregate or on a trade-by- trade basis. 

c. "Cooperative Jobs" Held by Cooperative Students 

A "coop" job is defined for purposes of this study as a job held by a 
st^udent in a cooperative vocational program which was officially sponsored by 
the school, involved a written agreen^nt by the employer with the school out^ 
lining responsibilities of the firm to the student, and provided full-time work 
for the student on alternate weeks during the school year. 

Of the 173 jobs obtained by students in cooperative vocational programs 
during the junior years, only 74 or 42.8 percent of the jobs were "coop" posi^ 
tions. See Table 4-6. The remainder were siann^r jobs or part-time jobs duiing 
the school year which were not officially sponsored by the high school as part* 



1. The "t" tests were conducted on the basis of a one-tail test. 




of the cooperative vocational program. As the school year progressed ^ a 
higher shar^ of the jobs obtained by the students represented "coop" jKJsitions. 

During their senior year, the cooperative vocational students held 235 
jobs, of which 152 or 65.0 percent were "coop" jobs. Again, the ratio of "coop" 
to total jobs increased during the school year, with second and third jobs 
having 78.2 percent and ^81. 4 percent of their positions in the "coop" category 
respectively. 

d* Occupational Composition of Jobs Held 

The occupational titles of the jobs held by students, were those reported 
by the students during the in-school and first follow-up interviews. The 
beginning job titles of each job held during high school are presented in these 
tableg, and the occupational categories used are those of the Bureau of the 
Census' Occupational Classification System. 

During the year, June 1, 1970 to May 31, 1971, students in the four pro- 
grams combined held 510 different jobs, and of that total, more than half 
(51.0 percent) were in laborers or cleaning and food service occupation?;. 
Slightly more than one- third of all jobs were in the craftsmen and operatives 
positions, Including transport operatives. Only 69 of the jobs (13.5 percent) 
were in white-collar occupations, with clerical positions accounting for over 
two- thirds of the total. See Table 4-7. 

Table 4-8 provides information on the occupational distribution of jobs 
held during the junior year by students in each high school program category. 
Substantial differences do exist among the four programs. For example, only 
39.3 percent of the jobs of cooperative vocational students were in the labor- 
er and service occupations in comparison to 60.4 percent of the jobs held by- 
regular vocational students and 59.5 percent of the jobs of general academic^^ 
students. 

Of the 637 different jobs held by students during the senior year (June 1, 
1971 to May 31, 1972 ) 234, or 36.7 percent, were in the laborer, cleaning ser- 
vice, and food service occupations. Operatives positions, with the exception of 
transport operatives, and craftsmen positions accounted for 268 or 42.1 percent 
of all jobs. Students in the cooperative vocational (55.5 percent) and regular 
vocational (32.0 percent) were more likely to be employed in blue-collar crafts- 
men and operative positions, than partic%>ants in either work study programs (22.8 
percent )or general academic programs (14.8 percent). Only 5.2 percent of the 
jobs held by cooperative vocational students were in whiter-collar occupations in 




comparison to 19.1 percent among woric study students and 25.6 percent of general 
academic students. T!he differences in the distributions of occupations among 
high school programs were significant at the .001 level. 

As Students changed jobs during the senior year, they were more likely to 
obtain eiE^loyment in the blue-collar occtq;>ational areas. The share of jobs 
accounted for by craftsmen and operatives {excluding tremsport operatives) 
rose from 35.3 percent on the first job to 51.9 percent on the second job and, 
finally, to 58.2 percent on the third job during the senior year. 

Only 25.7 percent of all the jobs held by coop vocational students during 
the senior year were in the laborer and service occupations, considerably less 
than by students in the other programs. At the same time, nearly 72.0 percent 
of the cooperative vocational program participants* jdtjs were in the craftsmen 
and operative positions, a considerably larger proportion than in the other 
programs. The differences in the occi^paticnal distributions of jobs held by 
the students in the fovir programs during the senior year were significant at 
the .001 level. See Table 4-10. 

Between the junior and senior years of high school, a sharp shift occurred 
out of the laborer, food service, and cleaning service occupations. While 
these occupations accounted for 51.0 percent of all jobs held during the junior 

year, their share of all senior year jobs had fallen to 36.7 percent. See 

c 

Table 4-11. Blue-collar occupations, including craftsmen a^id operatives exclu- 
sive of transport,^ increased their share of all jobs held from 31.4 percent in 
the junior year to 42.1 percent in the senior year. VBiile students in each 
high school program category experienced a rise in the share of jobs in the 

blue-cellar occupations, the cooperative vocetional ^::udents posted the largest 

*■ « 
gain, with the share of blue-collar jobs {including transport operatives) 

rising from 55.5 percent m the junior year to 71. 7. percent- in the senior year. 

;s The occupational char^cteristiQs of jobs held by employed males 16-17 

and 18-19 in the area during March of 1970 aJ?e presented in Table 4-12. Among 

males in the 16--17 year old age category, more than fifty percent were em-- 

ployed in laborers or service occupations. Another 28.0 percent of this group 

were employed in white-collar occupations, and only 20.0 percent held jobs in 

the craftsmen and operatives categories. The occupational distributions of all 

males aged 16-17 in the area and the sample of students in our study during the 

junior ypar of high ichool are essentially identical with respect to laborer 

and service occupations (52.2 percent vs. 52.6 percent for the sample of 

students) ; however, the students in the four high school programs were iTiore 
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likely to be employed in craftsmen and operatives occupations (33.9 percent 
vs. 19.9 percent for all nales aged 16-17 in the area), 
e. Industrial Composition of Jobs Held by Students 

The wholesale and retail trade sector was the dominant employer of students 
during the junior year of high school, accounting for 44.5 percent of the total, 
while finance and insuiance, services, and govemirent sectors were the source 
of employirtent for an additional 29.8 percent. The industrial distributions 
of jobs did vary widely among the four high schopl programs, with the coopera- 
tive vocational students deviating most sharply from the overall distribution. 
Of the 173 jobs held during the junior year by cooperative vocational students, 
only ^5.5 percent were in either the trade or service sector, .while for 
students in other programs the proportion ranged from 2/3 to 3/4. On the other 
hand, cooperative vocational students were far more likely to be employed in 
either construction or manufacturing; during their junior year, 40.5 percent 
of their jobs were in the construction or manufacturing sectors, in comparison 
to 18.0 percent, 15.6 percent, and 10.7 percent of the jobs held by students 
in the regular vocational, work study, and general academic programs. 

Industries were combined into three major industrial cate^ries in Table 
4-13 to allow for statistical testing of the differences in th'te indu'jtrial dis- 
tributions 'of employment among the four high school programs. The ^ta readily 
reveal that the jobs of cooperative vocational students were nK>re likely to be 
located in the goods -producing, transportation, and utilities sectors of the 
econc^my. At the same time, it can be seen that general academic students were 
hic^iiy concer.trated in the trade sector. The differences in th^ distributions 
of employmen-: bv industry are statistically significant at the .001 level. 

During Jie senior year the wholesale and retail trade sector remains the 
largest employer of the students (35.4 percent) , while finance and insurance, 
services, and government provided another 27.5 percent. The manufacturing 
and construction sectors were the source of en^loyment for approximately one- 
third (34.3 percent) of the jc^s held. 

Major differences in the industrial distribution of eiiployment continued 
to exist among students in the four high school programs. The trade and ser- 
vices sectors were the source of employment for only 35.2 percent of the 
students in the cooperative vocational program, but three- fifths or more in 
the other programs. On the other hand, 43.0 percent of the jobs of coop students 
were in the manufacturing sector in comparison to only 18.7 percent, 18.2 
percent and 7.3 percent of the jobs held by the other three programs. 
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Industries were coaOai^ed into thiree major ind\is trial groups in Table 
4-14. While only 37.2 percent of all the j<djs held by students were located 
in the goods-producing, transportation, and utilities sectors, 63.0 percent 
of the jobs of cooperative vocational students were in those sectors of the 
local economy. Again, general academic students were primarily employed in the 
trade sector of the metropolitan economy. The differences in the distributions 
of enployment by indi;ptry among the four hic^ sdiool prograns are statistically 
significant at the .001 level. 

The dianges in the industrial con^josition o^chs held by stufents between 
the junior and senior years of high school are summarized in Table 4-15. The 
wholesale and retail trade sector experiences the shaipest decline in its 
share of jobs held by students/ falling from 44.5 percent of all jobs in the 
junior year to only 35.4 percent of the total nuiaber of jobs in the senior year. 
Botli the construction and manufacturing sectors record a gain, rising from 23.1 
percent in the junior year to 34.3 percent in the senior year* The sharp shift 
into manufacturing juid construction was substantially influenced bv the en^^loy- 
ment patterns of cooperative vocational students whose share of jobs in these 
two sectors rose from 40.5 percent in the junior year to 58.2 percent in the^ 
senior year^ a gain of approximately 18 percent* 

In reviewing these findings on the occupational ahd industrial distribu- 
tions of students' jobs one would conclude that the bulk of the jobs were in 
traditional "teenage intensive" areas of employment, suph as laborer and service 
occ ipations with a high concentration in the retail and wholesale trade sector. 
The job distributions conform quite closely to those of employed males aged 
16 to 19 in the Boston SMS A. (p;oop students do, however, obtain access to a 
substantially different set of jobs during the high school year* Students 
in these programs were significantly more likely to obtain employment in the, 
craftsn^n and operative occupations, and within the construction and manu- 
facturing sectors of the local economy. 

Wages and, Hours of Work 0 

The mean wei^ted hourly wages earned by students during the junior and 
senior years of high school are presented in Table 4-16. A weighting process 
was required due to the fact that some students Held more than one job during 
the year. The weights utilized in these calculations were the proportion of 
total en5>loyed weeks spent on a given job during the junior or senior year. 
The wage earned on each -job held by the student was multiplied by its relev^t 
wei^tr and these individual results were summed to detain the weighted hourly 




During both the junior and senior years, the mean weighted hourly wage 
on jobs held by coop students was lower than those of other programs. Tor 
juniors, the coop vrage was $2.01, or $.11 below that earned by voc ed students, 
but the difference is not statistically significant at the .05 level. Other 
differences during the junior year were also not significant at the .05 level. 
During the senior year, general academe students did earn a wage $.22 above 
that of the cooperative vocational students, and this particular difference 
was significant at the .05 level. ^ 

The lower hourly wages received by cooperative vocational students rela- 
tive to general academic students during the senior year is somewhat surprising, 
given the types of industries in which they wexe employed. The cooperative 
vocational stv:dents were highly represented in the construction and manufactur- 
ing sectors, in which irrale workers employed 50 to 52 weeks during 1969 earned 

2 

median incomes of $9909 and $9568 respectively. General academic students 
were concentrated in the retail trade sector, in which male en^^loyees working 
50 to 52 weeks during 1969 only earned $7927. One might have ejected entry- 
level wages in the higher-wage industries of manufacturing to be above those 
in the retail trade sector. 

The lower hourly wage of cooperative vocational students might be viewed 
as an investment by these students in return for their receiving on-the-job 
training within the company, which has a potential economic payoff in other 
firms in the local economy. The coopei^ative vocational program staff thus 
negotiate a lower hourly wage to induce employers to hire and then train student 
participants. The notion of "joint exploitation" mentioned by several coop 
program coordinators would appear to be applicable to this particular situation. 
Students are "exploited" by enployers (i.e., paid wages below those offered on 
traditional entry-level positions) , in order to receive training with which 
they can later transfer to other firms. From a hypothetical human capital 
perspective, these lower wages could be readily rationalized as an investn^nt 
decision on the part of students. 



1. The *'t*' value for the test of difference between these two sample means 
was approximately 2.44 which is significant at the .02 level. 

2. The earnings da^a refer to workers in the Boston SMSA during 1969. 
See: U.S. Department of commerce. Bureau of the Census, Detailed Characteris- 
tics: Massachusetts , PC(1)-D23, "Table 188. Industry of the Male Experienced 
Civilian Labor Force by Earnings in 1969 and Race: 1970," p'. 986. 
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The hourly wages of students in the vocational training programs cla.ssi- 
fied by cooperative or regular vocational status appear in Table 4-17. During 
the junior year only the cooperative students in the carpentry-related trades 
earned a mean wage higher than their regular vocational counterparts, and the 
difference was only $.01. On the other hand, the regular vocational students 
in the auto, electrical, and metal trades earned hourly wages above those of 
cooperative vocational students but none of the observed differences in sample 
n«ans are significant at the .05 level. 

• During the senior year only the cooperative vocational students in carpen- 
try-related trades again achieved an hourly wage hic^er than their regular 
vocational counterparts, but the difference of $.18 in san«)le means was not 
statistically signficant at the .05 level. In each of the three remaining 
trade categories,, the hoxirly wages of the regular vocational students were 
above those obtained by cooperative vocational students. The difference in 
sample means between the two groups in the auto trades was significant at the 
.10 level vrtiile the difference between the two groups of students in the elec- 
trical trades was significant at the .05 level. Thus, whenever Significant 
differences in hourly wages do occur, the cooperative vocational students fare 
less well than their counterparts in the regular vocational programs. 

The mean nuntoer of weekly hours of work on jobs held by students during 
the junior and senior years are presented in Table 4-18. The hours of work 
data for each student had to be weighted due to multiple job-holding during 
these two years. The weights were constructed ir. the sarnie fashion as those 
utilized in the hourly wage tables; i.e., each job held by a student during a 
year was assigned a veight equal to its share of the student Is total weeks of 

en^Jloyment during the year. 

During both the junior and senior years the mean wei^ted hours of work 
of jobs held by cooperative vocational students were below those worked by 
regular vocational students, and the differences in saii^>le means were signi- 
ficant at the .05 level. In summary, regular vocational students obtained 
jobs during both the junior and senior years of high school which provided 



1. The "t" value for the difference in sample m^ans between the coopera- 
tive and regular vocational students in the auto trades was 1.93 (with 31 
degrees of freedom) which is less than the critical "t" value of 2.04 for a 
.05 level of significance, but exceeds the critical "t" value of 1.70 for a .10 
l^vel of, significance {utilizing a two-tailed test). 



more weekly hours of work than the jobs held by cooperative vocational students. 
The major factor producing this difference in hours of %rork was that "coop" 
jc^js, while offering 40-hours of work per week of employment were only held 
every other week during the school year. In addition, the jch arrangements 
were more often made by , the school. 

The mean levels of gross annual earnings of students in each program cate* 
gory during the junior and senior years of high school are presented in Table 
4-19. The gross annual earnings of a student dvuring a given year were derived ^ 
by multiplying the nuittoer of \»*eeks of employment by the product of tlie wei^ted 
hourly wage and the weighted hours of work per week. Those stxidents with no 
employment during a year were excluded from the calculations of the means and 
standard deviations . 

The mean gross income of employed students in tAe cooperative vocational 
programs during their junior yeax' was $182 3, or $137 below that achieved by 
employed students in the regular vocational programs g $1960) , However, this 
difference was not signficiant at the .05 level. The mean gross income of 
employed students in tl>e work study programs was the highest among the foui 
high school programs. The mean annual incom^ of the work study students was 
$2293 which was $466 above that earned by employed students in the general 
academic programs; and this difference was significcmt at the .05 level. 

During the senior year, the mean annual gross earnings of empl^oyed students 
in the cooperative vocational programs was $2142, about 5 percent below those 
of the regular vocational students, but this difference Wcis not significant at 
the .05 level. Woik study participants had a rne^m gross income of $265 3, ex- 
ceeding that obtained by gencjral academic students, ^e difference in sample 
means was significant at the .05 level. Students in work study programs do 
earn incomes significantly hii^er than their general academic counterparts 



1. The "t" value was 2.32, which was- slight lyUbel^ the critical/'t" 
value of 2.35 (with 162 degrees of freedom) for sig\fxicance at the .01 level, 
utilizing a OQe-tail test. The difference in mean incomes between the work 
study and cooperative vocational students was $470. A "t" test of the differ- 
ence between these two san^le means (two-tailed test) yielded a "t" value of $2.38 
which is significant at the .05 level. 

2. The mean gross income of work study students during the senior year 
excee'ded the mean incOTie of cooperative vocational students by $511 and of 
regular vocational students by $399. The differences in sample mean, are 
significant at the .01 level (work study vs. cooperative vocational) and the 
.05 level (work study vs. regular vocational students). 
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during both the junior said senior years of hi^ school, a result primarily 
attributable to more weeks of en^toyxtent during the .year jrdtther than^to hi^^ter 
hourly wages or irore hours of woric^ per week. 

The mean level of annual earnings of eitqployed stuctents in various trade 
programs classified by cooperative and regular vocational status are pr^ented 
in Table 4-20. During the- junior year of high school, en^jloyed students in 
the cooperative auto and carpentry-pelated trades earned mean inc^m^s above 
those of regular vocational students by $56 and $610 respectively. The dif- 
ferences were not, howewr, statistically significant at the .05 level. On . 
the other hand, ^employed regular vocational students in the electrifcal and metal 
trades achieved mean gross incon^s hi^er than those of their coop coun^rparts 
during the junior year, but these differences are also not significant at the ^ 
.05 level. 

' During the senior year of hic^i school, employed cooperative students in 
the carpentry- related and metal trades obtained gross incomes of $2 327 and 
$2354, Which exceeded those earned" by regular vocational studenl^ in these 
treats by $57 and $3^ respectively. The differences in san5)le means were not 
hdWevSt large enou^* to be statistically significant at the .05 level. The 
diffeiKnce in ntean incomes' between the coop and regular auto students was $857 
whichjwas marginally ^gi^ficant at the .05 level. 

le compa^risons of gross annual incomes earned by students in the coopera- 
tive and regular vocational trade programs during the higli school y^ears h^ve 
revealed no income differentials in Cgwr of the ccK)perative vocational 
students. In the orie case in \^ich & significant difference (.05 level) in 
earned incbmes did exist, the regular vocational students achieved an income 
above that of the cooperative vocational group. The data on gross incomes 
earned during the junior, and senior years of high school do not provide sup- 
port for the hypojihesis that a cooperative vocational program succeeds in re- 
ducing the opportunity * costs of acquiring a- high sdiool education by providing 
the student with additional opportunities ±0 either 6am an income or to earn 
a higher "income than students in regular vocational programs. 
Reason s for Terminatjing i'Tobs During Junior arid Senior Years 

Of the ^75 jobsj terminated by students during JJieir junior and senior 
years, 157, or 23.3 percent, were terminated involuntarily., -See Table 4-21- 
The proportion^ of injyoluntary terminations varied quite sharply among students 
in the four hi rfi school programs. Among cooperative vocational students, 30.5 
percent of the jobs jvere terminated for involuntary reasons (primarily layoffs 
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the company) while only 15.4 percent of the jobs held by general academic 
tudents ^re terminated involuntarily. The observed differences in termina- 
tion reasons are due in large part to differences in the industrial composition 
of jobs held by students in these high sfchool programs. Vfliile cooperative voca- 
tional students were concentrated in the cyclically-sensitive construction and 
durable manufacturing sectors, general academic students were heavily represented 
in the retail and private services sectors of the local economy. The differ- 
ences in the distributions of termination responses are significant at the .01 
level . 

Those students who voluntarily terminated their jobs during the junior or 
senior years of high school were asked to cite the specific reason (or reasons) 
for terminating their employment. See Table 4-22. Slic^tly more^than half of 
' the reasons (50.5 percent; involved jpb-related factors other than the waye 
itself, such as the type of work they performed, the working conditions prevail- 
ing in -the company, or their relationships with their supervisor or co-workers. 
Only 7.9 percent of the termination reasons cited involved dissatisfaction with 
the wage or fijinge benefits associated with the job^ 

The disti"ibutions of responses to the question of reasons for voluntary 
termination varied among the four hi^ school program categories. Both coopera- 
tive vocational and work study students were more likely to cite wage factors 
or other employment- related reasons for terminating their jobs. On the other 
hand, regular vocational students and general academic students were ire^re like- 
ly tn leave their jobs to return to school or enjoy more leisure time. The 
differences, in the distributions of job termination reasons are significant at 
approximately the .02 level. 

Unemployment Exi:>erienced ly the students DuririCj the Juni or and Senior Yeats 
Hie uneir^^loyment rates for all the groups did not appear large and the 
differences between groups were minimal. Coop students did appear to do slightly 
better, but the differences were net significant. Table 4-23 shows the unem- 
ployment factors by major trade, and by coop and regular vocational programs. 
The pattern is no'* consistent, but overall, the students in the coop programs 
seem to be better off. 

Du^ng th^ junior year,* the proportion of students experiencing one or 
more spells of unemployment ranged from 26.0% azw^ng students in the coopera- 
tive vocational programs to a high of 33.3% among students in the regular 
vocational programs. Neither the difference in sample proportions between the 
regular and cooperative vocational students nor the difference between the 
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work stvuiy and general apademic stu^nts was significant at the ,05 level. 

Of the 124 etudents reporting t ^at they experienced unen?>loy!aent during the 
junior year, 114 or 91.9% of this group encountered only one spell of onen^^loy- 
ment during the year, Ttie proportions of unemployed students experiencing only 
one spell were quite similar ^across the four program categories, ranging frc«n 
90,9% for students in both the cooperative and regular vocational programs to 
93,8% of the unemployed students in the general academic programs. 

The mean duration of an unemployment speJl during th e jun ior year ranged 
from a low of 6.9 weeks for students in the coop pra^fams to a Righ of 9.9 
weeks for students in the work study programs, ^ielthdhr the difffflrence in sam- 
ple means between the cooperative and regular vocational studenlR^ (8.7 vs. 6.9 
weeks), nor the difference between the work study and general academic students 
was significant at the .05 level. The median duration ot an unemployment spell 
during the junior year for these 124 students was only 5 weeks, and only 15 of 
the students or 12.1% of those unemployed w^re long-term unemployed, i.e., 
encountered a duration of uneit5>loyTCnt of weeks or longer. 

The unen^^loyment durations of the students in our sample appear to be in 
close conformity with the durations of unen^Jloyment experienced by young male 
workers (16-19) in the American labor force during similar time i^riods. 
Evidence from the CPS household surveys indicated that unemployiMnt durations 
of young maie workers (16-19) generally remain below those for all males (16+) 
despite the fact that the unemployn^nt rate of young males is a substantial 
multiple of the overall male unen5>lq;^^nt rate. For example, during 1970 the 
mean duration of unemployment among males (16-19) was 6.7 weeks in conparison 
to a n^an duration of unemployment of 9.5 weeks for all males. 

On the basis of our findings on the en5)loyment and unemployment eyqperi- 
ences of the students during the junior year of hi^ school^ a set of "unem- 
ployment rates" for the students in each of the four high school program cate- 
gories can be calculated. These unexiq?loyii«jnt rates have been derived on the 
basis of employment and unemployment flows of students dxiring a gi^^n year. 
The unemployn^nt rate for each group has been calculated on the basis of the 
following formula: ^ 



1. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Lator Statistics, Eayloyment and 
Earnings , January 1971, "Table A-13: Unemployed Persons by Duration, Sex, Age, 
Color, and Marital Status," p. 124, and "Table A-1; Employment Status of the 
Noninstitutional Population by Sex, Age, and Color," p. 115. 
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N. (X}S(X}D 

Iftieroployment Rate = — ^= — 

N(X)L 

Where Ni = The number of students in a high schcx)! program category 
who encountered at least one period of unemployment during 
the year 

S - The mean nuiit)er of spells of iinemployn^nt among those 
students unemployed durxng the year 

N = The total nuntoer of students in the hi^ school program 
category 

L - The mean nurnber of weeks in the labor force 'of the students 
in the hi^ school program category during the year. 

Ttfe numerator cf the above ratio consists of the total number of weeks of unem- 
ployment experienced by students in a given program category during the entire 
year. The denominator represents the total nuiriber of weeks during the year in 
which the students in the program participated in the labor force. Thus, the 
ratio itself represents the proportion of total weeks in the labor force during 
which the students were unen^loyed. Althouc^ the unemployment rate is based on 
flow rather than stock concepts, its interpretation is quite similar to that of 
the traditional unemployment measure employed by the BLS*^ 

The unemployment rates prevailing aiMng students in the four high school 
program categories during the junior year ranged from a low of 6.1% for the 

cooperative vocational program to 10.1^ for the regular vocational program, a 

2 

difference not statistically significant at the .05 level. The weighted un- 
employment rate for the entire group of 427 students during the junior year 
was 8.1%. This rate compares favorably witj* the unenployment rate of 8^4% en- 
countered by males (15-17) enrolled in school in the area during March 1970."^ 



1. For a similar analysis of unen5>loyment rate behavior^ see: (i) Barrett, 
Nancy S. and Morgenstem, Richard, "Why Do Blacks and Women Have High Unemploy- 
ment Rates?" Journal of Human Resources , Fall 1974, pp. 452-464; (ii) Smith, 
Ralph E. and Holt, Charles C. , "A Job Search-Turnover Analysis of the Black- 
White Unemployment Ratio," Proceedings of the - Twenty-Third Annual Winter Meet- 
ing, Industrial Relations Research Association , Madison, 1971, pp* 76-86. 

2. The 2-statistxcs for the test of differences between sample proper-- 
tions had a value of 1.12, which is significant only at the 13% level of signi- 
ficance utilizing a one-tailed test* As a result, one cannot reject the null 
hypothesis of equality between the two sample proportions. 

3. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Detailed Character- 
istics; Massachusetts , PC(1)-D23, "Table 166. ESi^loyn^nt Status and Hours Worked 
of Persons 14 to 34 years old, by School Enrollment, Age, Race, and Sex: 1970," 
pp. 743-751. The unemployn^nt rate among males 16 years old and enrolled in 
school was 10.1% while the uneu^jloyment rate eunong males 17 years old was 7.1%. 
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During the senior year of high school 146 of the 381 students for whom in- 
formation was available encountered at least one period of unemployment. The 
proportion of students in each program category >jith one or more spells of un- 
employment varied from a low of 31.0% for general academic students to a high 
of 46.2% among students in the work study programs. The difference in sample 
proportions between the general academic and vrork study students was signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. Cooperative vocational students were slightly more like- 
ly to experience a period of unemployment during the senior year than regular 
vocational students but the difference is not statistically .significant at the 
.05 level. 

Among the 146 students who were unanployed during the senior year, 109 or 
74.7% experienced only one period of unemployment, 36 or 24.7% experienced two 
spells of unemployment, and one student became unemployed three different 
times during the year. ^Among those students who were unemployed, cooperative 
vocational students were more liRely to experience multiple spells of unemploy- 
ment than regular vocational students (28.9% vs. 11.8%) and work study students 
were more likely to have multiple unemployment spells than general academic 
students (36.4% vs. 22.6%). Neither of the observed differences in sample 
proportions was statistically significant at the .05 level. 

The mean duration of a spell of unemployment encountered by students dur- 
dng the senior year ranged from 6.1 weeks for^students in the work study pro- 
grams to 9.2 weeks for general academic students. The difference in sample 
means between these two groups of students was significant at the .10 level. ^ 
The cfooperative vocational students who were unemployed during the senior year 
experienced a mean duration of unemployment of 6.3 weeks per spell, which was 
■ 2. 3 weeks less than the mekn duration of unemployment of students in the regu- 
lar vocational programs. The difference in sample means between these two 
groups of students was not statistically significant at the .10 level. 

The median duration of an unemployment spell encountered by students during 
the senior year was only four weeks. Of the 146 students who were unemployed 
during this time period, only 18 or 12.3% encountered a duration of unemploy- 
ment fifteen weeks in length or longer. The unemployment durations of the 
students in our sample were again quite similar to those prevailing among young 
males throughout the nation during 1972. 

The data on total weeks of unemployment and total weeks in the labor force 
were combined to derive "unemployment rates" and che unemployment rate for the 
entire sample during the senior yea^ was 9.4%. Students in the cooperative 
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vocational prograxos achieved the lowest unemplpymeQt rate (8.1%) while st^ents 
in the regular vocational training pirograms experienced the highest unemploy^ 
ment rate (10.1%). The observed difference was not statistically significant 
at the .05 level. Participants in the work study programs encoxintered a lower 
rate of unemployment during the senior year than general academic students (8.4% 
versus 9.7%); however, the difference was not statistically significant at the 
.05 level. 

The previous ccsnparisrns of the mean durations of unemployment among students 
in the four program categories provided some support for the hypothesis that 
school job placement programs may be more effective in reducing the expected 
duration of a given spell of unemployment than in preventing a student fraoi en- 
tering the ranks of the unemployed during the high school year. 
Unemployment of Students in Vocational Training Programs 

During the junior year of hign school, the mean number of ' weeks of unemploy- 
ment per student in the four trade categories varied from a low of .85 weeks in 
the auto-related trades to a high of 3.35 weeks in the electrical-related 

^ trades.^ The difference in sampling means between the auto and electrical 

2 *^ 
trades students was significant at the .05 level. This particular result is 

not surprising given the seasonal nature of employment in construction-related 
trades, such as electrical work, and Jthe sharp employment decline in the elec- 
trical machinery industry which occurred in the area between 1970 and 1971. 

During the sen.ic. year the mean number of weeks of unemployment in each of 
the four major tx ^ . areas increased, with students in the carpentry trades en- 
countering the sharpest rise frcOT 1.95 weeks to 4.73 weeks. Students in the 
auto trades again achieved the lowest mean weeks of unemployment {1.97 weeks) 
while the students in the carpen try- r e 1 a ted trades had the highest mean (4.73 
weeks). The difference in sample means between the auto and carpentry-related 
trades is significant at the .10 level. None of the remaining differences were 
statistically significant at this level. 



1. The meains were derived by dividing the totil weeks of unemployment by 
all students in^ the program. Since several students in each program did not 
participate in the labor force during one of these two high sch<X5l years ^ the 
mean calculated on the basis of only those students participating in the labor 
force would have been slightly higher. 

2. A one-tailed test of the difference^ between sampling means was^ utilized 
since the alternative hypothesis was that X auto should be less than X electri- 
cal given the greater seasonal and cyclical sensitivity of employment in the 
industries employing students in the electrical trade programs* 
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During .the junior year of high school, the unemployment ratios of students 
in the cooperative carpentry, electrical and metal trades were lower than those 
encountered by their vocational counterparts by 4.8 percent, 4.0 percent, and 
^.7 percent respectively. None of these observed differences were, however, 
statistically significant at the .10 level. Students in the cooperative auto 
trades experienced a higher unemployment ratio than those students in the regu- 
lar auto trades during the junior year, 3.0 percent vs. 1.7 percent. This dif- 
ference also was not statistically significant at the .10 level. See Table 4-24. 

During the senior year of high school, students in the cooperative auto, 
carpentry, and electrical programs incurred higher unemployment ratios than 
their regular vocational counterparts by 5.9 percent, 4.4 percent, and .2 
percent respectively. None of these observed differences in sample proportions 
proved to be significant at the .10 level. On the other hand, students in the 
cooperative metal trades achieved an unemployment ratio during the senior year 
that was substantially below that of students in the regular metal trade pro- 
grams, 4.5 percent vs. 15.4 percent. The difference in the sample proportions 
between these two groups was significant at the .05 level. ^ 

A review of the evidence on the unemployment experiences of students in 
selected cooperative and regular vocational trade programs during the junior 
and senior years of high school does not yield any substantial support (with 
the exception of students in the metal trades programs during their senior 
year) for the hypothesis that the cooperative vocatiortal school programs would 
succeed in reducing the relative unemployment rates of participants during the 
high school years. The previous findings on the employment and unemployment 
experiences of students in cooperative and regular vocational training programs 
revealed that cooperative vocational students were more likely to encounter 
more than one spell of unemployment. Their general failure to achieve lower 
overall rates of unemployment relative to their regular vocational counterparts 
may be attributed to their higher number of jc±> changes, including a higher 
proportion of involuntary changes due to their over-reprosentation in cyclical- 
ly sensitive industries. This resulted in more numerous spells of unemploy- 
ment, but spells which were of relatively short durations. 



1. The Z-Statistic was 1.65, which is significant at exactly the .05 
level, utilizing a one-tailed test. The alternative hypothesis was that the 
proportion of weeks unemployed among participants in the cooperative metal 
programs would be lower than the proportion of prevail^g among students in the 
regular metal trades, ^ 
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One might hypothesize that students who are xaoxe confident in finding 
another job, due in part to the availability of school placement assistance, 
may be more prohe either to leave one job to search for another or to accept 
CTiployment in an industry, such as construction or durable manufacturing, 
kno%m to have a greater susceptibility to higher' unemployment. In this sense, 
the failure of students to achieve significantly lower unemployment rates may 
be the cost of achieving a wider exposure to jobs and more frequent employment 
opportunities in the construction and manufacturing sectors of the local 
economy • Thus, one should not automatically conclxide on the bf ois of the 
evidence on unemployment rates alone that the cooperative vocational programs 
were failing to achieve a placement {^rformance superior to those of the regular 
vocational programs since other goals may have been achieved at the expense of 
a higher unemployment rate. 
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Table 4-1: Proportion of Tine Spent in Labor Force by Juniors 
and Seniors Confined ^ by School Program 



ProqraBfi 



Cooperative Vocational 
(Nc=114} 



Mean Proportion 
of Time in 
Labor Force 

68.2 



Standard 
Range « Deviation 



0 to 100.0 



28.5 



Regular Vocational 
(N«=89) 



65.6 



0 to 100.0 



31.2 



Work Study 
CN»77) 



81.9 



8-7 to 100.0 



23.4 



(a) Specialized Central 97.7 
City Work Study 

{N-19) 

(b) All Other Work Study 77.0 

(N»57) 



76.0 to 100.0 



8.7 to 100.0 



6.9 



24,8 



General Academic 
{N=100) 



65.0 



0 to 100.0 



34.9 



TOTAL (|g«3K3) 



69.5 



0 to 100.0 



30.6 
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Tabl j 4-2: Proportion of Time Sp^nt in Labor Porc^ by Juniors and 
Seniors Ccmbined, by Trado Program and Cooperative vs. 
Regular Vocational Statiss « ' 



Mean Labor Force Standard 



Trade Program 


Activity Rate 


Range 


Deviation 


Auto Related (N»34) 


72.0 


8.7 


to 


100.0 


28.3 


Auto, doop {N=18) 


70.2 


8.7 


to 


100.0 


27,8 


Auto, Regular (N=16) 


73.8 


12.5 


to 


100.0 


29.5 


Carrjentty Related (N=38) 


61.5 


5.8 


to 


100.0 


31.9 


Carpentry, Coop (N=17) 


68.5 


5.8 


to 


100.0 


31.6 


Carpentry, Regular {N=21) 


56.1 


8.7 


to 


100.0 


31.8 


Electrical and Electronics 
(N-47} 


68.0 

e.' 


o.b 


to 


100,0 


27.9 


Electrical, Coop (N=25) 


69.1 


26.9 


to 


100.0 


24.7 


Electrical, RegiUar (N=22) 


66.8 


0.0 


to 


100.0 


31.5 


Machine and Metal {N=>76) 


67.4 


0.0 


to 


100.0 


30.7 


Metal, Coop {»=52) 


67.0 


0.0 


to 


100.0 


30.5 


Metal, Regular (N»24} 


68.2 


0.0 


to 


100.0 


31.9 ' 


Miscellaneous (N»8} 


63.1 


24.0 


to 


100.0 


26.2 
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Table 4-3; 



Nufflber of Weeks of Efuployxnent of Students During 
Junior and Senior Years, by^Hi?^ School Prograa 
(Standard Deviations are in Parentheses) 



En^loyment 
Variable 



Cooperative 
Vocational 



Regular 
Vocational 



Work ^ 
Study 



General 
Academic 



Veeka of En^iloyiaent , 
iJunior Year 

Weeks of Enqploywent , 
Senior Year 

Total Weeks of EB^jloymant, 
. Junior and Senior Ye£rs 
Coisbined 

« 

■» 

Nunbar of C%>servati^s 
Utilized in Calculating 
Means and Standard 
Deviations 

Junior Year 
Senior Year 

Junior and Senior Years 
Ccnfeined 



30.4 
(19.5) 

36.7 
(16.9) 

'65.9 
(30.8) 



127 
114 
114 



28.1 
(20.8) 

32.6 
(19.9) 

61.5 
(34.3) 



99 
89 
89 



34. S 

(19.6) 

42.7 

(13.5) 

78.8 
(26.5) 



88 
78 
78 



27.8 
(20.8) 

32.8 
(20.3) 

62.0 
(37.8) 



113 
100 
100 



NOTE; 



The nunfcfpr of weeks of en^jloyraent on those jobs held by cooperative vocational 
student-3 which were "coop" jobs, in that they were sponsored as part of the 
school program and involved^ full-time work every other week, were calculated 
in a different manner. E&ch week on a "coop" job was treated as two weeks 
of employment in which the average number of weekly hours were obtained by 
dividing the full-time hours by two. 
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Table 4-4: Mean~l^eks of Eo^loyoent Daring Hig^i Sdiool Years 
of Students in Vocaticmal School Progransi^ by 
Tracte Category (Standard Deviations are in 
Paurpnthe*ses) ' 



Trade 



Weeks En^loyed 
During Junior 
Year 



Weeks En^loyed 
During Senior 
Year 



Total Week Enplc^ed, 
Junior and Senior. 
Years Coxobined 



Auto Trades 
(N=39,34) 

Carpentny Trades 
(N=42,38) 

Electrical Trades 
(N-52,4J) 

Metal Tra3€r| 
(N=83,76) ^ 



33.9 




38/4 


72.2 


(20.4) 




. (17.1) 


(30.1) 


24.7 




*32.0 


57.4 


(20. 3) 




(20.2) 


(34.9) 


30.6 




33.9 


63.7 


{19.4) 




(17.9) 


(31.5) 


29.8 




36.5 


: 65.1 


(20.1) 


c9 


(17.9) 


(32.4) 



NOTE: Nimtoer of observations for junior and senior year en5)loyaent variables 
do differ as the result of an insdbility to follow-i^ all students 
successfully. Itie two figures reported l^e^cs^ each trade category refej^ 
to the nuiober of observations for the junior and senior year variables. 



/ 
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Table 4-5: Mean of Eaploymant During Hi^ School Yeara 

of Students in CoopAratijVB and Regular Vocational 
Progratis, by Tradg Cate$6ry (Standard Deviations 
are in Parentheses) « 



Trade 

Auto, Coop 
(N=«20,17) 

Autji^ Req)Lilar 

Carpentry, Coop 
(N=19,17) 

' Carpentry, Regular 
(N=23,21} 

Electrical, Ccop 
(N=2'5,24) 

Electrical, Regular 

{N»27,23J ' 

Metal,, Coop 
(N=58,51) 

Metal, Regular 
(N«25,25) 



Weeks .Es^ 16yed 
During Jutior 
Year 

37.1 
(17.4) 

30.6 
(23.2) 

26.2 
(22.5) 

23.4 
(18.7) 

31.7 
(17.0) 

29.6 
(21.6) 

, 28.8 
(20.2) 

31.9 



Weeks Employed 
Year 


fiteeks Es^loyed 
jwiior and senior 
Years Ccunbined 




b9 • 3 


(16.8) 


(29.2) 


f 




(17.1) 


^ (31.6) 


-3D • X 


63. o 


(19.5) 


(34.9) ' 


29.5 


52.6 


(20.8) 


(35,0) 


35.3 


65.6 


(15.7) 


(28.1) 


32.5 


61.6 


(20.1) 


(35.4) 


39.3 


66.1 


^ (16.4) 


(31,9) 


30.9 


*> 

61.9 


(19.7) 


(29.5) 



^0, 
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Table 4-6 



Jobs HQld by Cooperative Vocational Sttidants that 
were "Coop" Positions During Junior and Senior Years 



Year of School In 
Which Job was Held 

(1) Xirst T6b During 
, Jujaior Year 



Nunftser of Students 
With Such 'a Job 

*■'-.•' ■ 
111 



Number of Jobs That 
Were "Coop" Positions 

33 



Percentage of 
Jobs That Were 
"Cc^p" Positions 

29.7 



(2) Second Job During 
Junior Year 



52 



34 



65.4 



(3)* Third Job During 
Junior Year 



10 



70.0 



All Jobs During Junior 
Year 

(1) First Job During 
Senior Year 



173 
124 



74 

65 



42.8 
52.4 



(2) Second Job During 
Senior Year 



78 



61 



78.2 



(3) TSiird Job During 
Senior Year 



32 



26 



81.4 



All Jobs During Senior 
Year 



234 



NOTE: 



152 



65.0 



SotnP jobs held during the junior year were carried over into the senior 
year; thus, combining all jc^s held during the junior and senior years 
would involve some double counting. 
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Table 4--7: Occupati^onai Oistributicm of Jobs Held by Stx^ents 
During J^ior Year, All Progranis Coiit)ined 



' - • ^ . , 

Occupational 
Group 


First J<A) 
Held During ^ 
Junior Year 
Ntmtoer Percent 


Second Jcb 
Held During 
Junior Year 
Nundser Percent 


Third Job 
Held During 
Junior Year 
Nuxnber Percent 


All Jobs 
During 
Junior X^ar 
NuEDber Percent 


Professional 
and Tedinical 
and Managerial 


1 


aa 


2 


1.6 


0 


0 


3 


0.6 


Sales 


14 


3.9 


3 


2.3 


0 


0 


17 


3.3 


Clerical 


38 


10.6 


9 


7.0 


• 2 


8.7 


49 


9.6 


Craftsmen 
Kindred 


41 


11.5 


33 


25.6 


6 


26.1 


80 


15.7 


Operatives, 

except 

Transport 


59 


16.5 


16 


12.4 


5 


21.7 


'so 


15.7 


Transport 
. Opj^ratives 


10 


2.8 i 2 
1 


1.6 


1 


4.3 


13 


- 2.5 


Lahore; rs 


106 


29.6 . 


38 


29.5 


3 


13.0 


147 


28.8 


Cleaning & 
Food Service 


81 


22,6 ' 


2£ 


20.2 




26.1 


113 


22.2 


Other Service 


8 


2.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


1.6 


TOTAL 

1 


358 


100.0 


129 


100.0 


23 


100.0 


510 


100.0 
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Table 4-8: Distribution of Occupations of Jofcs Held by Students 
During Junior Year, by Program Category 



Occi^iational 
Groi^ 


Coop 
Nximber Percsent 


Regular 
Vocational 
Nuntoer Percent 


Work 
Study 
Nunber Percent 


General 
Academic 
Nunber Percent: 


Professional, 
Technical , 


3 


1.7 


3 


2.8 


3 


2.7 


11 


9.1 


Managerial, and 
Sales 






- 












Clerical 


6 


3.5 


5 


4.7 


18 


16.4 


20 


16.5 


Craftsmen & 


















Kindred 


59 


34.1 


10 


9.4 


6 


5.5 


5 


4.1 


Operatives, All 


37 


21.4 


24 


22.6 


19 


17.3 


13 


10.7 


Laborers 


42 


24.3 


36 


34.0 


31 


;2B.2 


38 


31.4 


Service Occu- 


















pations, All 


26 


15.0 


28 


26.4 


33 


30.0 


34 


28.1 


TOTAL 


173 


100.0 


106 


100.0 


110 


100.0 


121 


100.0 



Clii -Square =81.60 with 15 D.F. 

Sig. = .001 
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T£i3le 4-9: Occv;^aticmal ^istribittion of Jdbs Held by Students 
During Senior Year, All Programs Coubined 



Occv^ational 
Group 


First Job 
Held During 
Senior Year 
Nusober Percent 


Second Job 
Held During ^. 
SenjLor Year 
Nujiber Percent 


nilrd Job 
He 14 Diuring 
Senior Year 
Number Percent 


Ml Jobs 
During 
Senior Year 
Number Percent 


Professional, Tech^ 
nical, and Manager— 
ial 


11 


2 a 


•J 


1 6 


0 


0 


14 


2.2 


Sales 


11 


2.8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


1.7 


Clerical & Kindred 


51 


12.8 


12 


6.5 


7 


12.7 


70 


11.0 


Craftsmen & Kindred 


84 


21.2 


52 


28.1 


22 


40.0 


158 


24.8 


Operatives , except 
Transport 


56 


14.1 


44 


23.8 


10 


18.2 


110 


17.3 


Laborers 


94 


23.7 


41 


22.2 


6 


10.9 


141 


22.1 


Cleaning & Food 
Service 


70 


17.6 


19 


10.3 


4 


7.3 


93 


14.6 


Other Service 
Occ\:qpations 


14 


3.6 




2.2 


4 


7.3 


22 


3.5 

i 


TOTAL ^ 


, 397 

.. 


100.0 


185 


100.0 


55 


100.0 


637 


100.0 
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Table 4-10: Occupational Distribution of 0cc\5>ations of Jobs Held 
by Students During Senior Year, by Program Category 



Occupational 
Group 


Coop 

Nuafoer Percent 


Regular 
Vocational 
NuBdE>er Percent 


Work 
Study 
Number Percent 


General 
Academic 
Nunber Percent 


Professional! Tech- 
nical^ Managerial^ 
and Salptfi 


1 


0.4 


4 


3.3 


6 


4.1 


14 


10.3 


Clerical 


5 


2.2 


9 


7.3 


31 


20.9 


25 


18.4 


Craftsmen & 
Kindred 


113 


49.1 


23 


18.7 


13 


8.8 


9 


6.6 


Operatives, All 


52 


22.6 


24 


19.5 


30 


20.3 


22 


16.2 


Lciborers 


42 


.3.3 ; 


31 


25.2 


34 


23.0 


34 


25.0 


Service Occx^a- 
tions. All 


17 


7.4 i 


32 


26.0 


34 


23.0 


32 


23.5 


TOTAL 


230 


1 


123 


, —.-I 


148 




136 





Chi-Square = 155.39 with 15 D.P. 
Sig, » .001 




112 
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Table 4-11; Co>5>arison of Occt^ational OistribuUons of Jobs 
Held Dturing Junior and Senior Years, All Prograns 
Cosbined (in Percentage) 



ucciqpational Category 


(1) 

Percent of 
All Jobs Held 
Dtiring 
Junior Year 
(N«5101 


<2) 

Percent of 
All Jobs Held 
During 
Senior Year 
(N-637) 


(3) 

Percent Change in Share 
Of All Jobs Held 
Between the Junior 
And Senior Year 


Professional, Technical, and- 
Managerial 


.6 


2.2 


+1.6 


Sal'-^s 


3.3 


1.7 


-1.6 


Clerical 


9.6 


11.0 


+1.4 


Craftsmen and Kindred 


15.7 


24.8 


+9.1 


Operatives, except Transport 


15.7 


17.3 


+1.6 


Transport Operatives 


2.5 


2.8 


+ .3 


Laborers 


28.8 


22.1 


-6.7 


Cleaning and Food Service 


22.2 


14.6 


-7.6 


Other Service Occi:^ations 


1.6 


3.5 


+ 1.9 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table 4-12: Occx^ational Distribution of En^loyed Males, (16-17) 
and (18-19), in the Boston SMSA; 1970 



OccuDdtiionri 1 Pateooirv 


16- 
Old 
Nuinber 


CI) 

1 7 Vo At^ 

Males 


(2) 

18-19 Year 
Old Males 
Nuniaer Percent 


Change in 
bnares irOTi 
Column (1) to 
coxuEon \^} 


Professional, Technical 
and Managerial 




509 


2.5 


1958 


7.9 


+5.4 


Sales 


2212 


10.7 


1900 


7.7 


-3.0 


Clerical 


30 32 


14 7 


4567 


18.4 




Craftsmen and Foremen 


108-1 


5.3 


3174 


12.8 


■»-7.5 


Operatives, All 1 


3015 


14.6 


5107 


20.6 


+6.0 


Laborers , including 
Farm 




381 


26.1 


3843 


15.5 


-10.6 


Service Workers, 
including Private 
Household 




387 


26.1 


4271 


17.1 


- 9.0 


TOTAL 


20 


,620 


100.0 


24,820 100.0 





Source: (1) U.S. Department of Coamerce^ Bureau of the Census, 

^tailed Characteristics : Massachusetts , PC(1)-D23, 
"Table 174. Occupation of En^loyed Persons by Age, 
, Race, and Sex: 1970," pp. 843-844. 
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Table 4-13: Industrial Distribution 
By Program Category 



of Jobs Held Diiring Junior Yea^c, 



Industrial 
Grou^ 


Coop 
voca^ionax 
{N=173) 
Number Percent 


Regular 

V WvpO wXWilGlX 

(Nal06) 
Number Percent 


Work . 

(N=110) 
Nianber Percent 


General 
Acadsni-C 
(N=121) 
Number Percent 


Total 
(N=510) 
Number Percent 


Goods Producing 


72 41.6 


2'J 22.6 


18 16.4 


17 14.0 


121 25.7 


Sector plus the 












Transportation 
and Utilities 












Sectrr 












Wholesale aid ^ 


60 34.7 


49 46.2 


47 42.7 


71 58.7 


. 227 44.5 


Retail Trade 












Finanrre and 


41 23.7 


33 31.1 


45 40.9 


33 27.3 


152 29.8 


Insur;.nce, Services 












jmd Government 













^ 41.06 
Degrees of Freedcsa = 6 
Significance « .001 



Table 4-14: Industrial Distribution of Jobs Held During Senior 
Year by Program Category 



Industry 
Group 


Coop 
Vocational 
CN«230) 
Number Percent 


Regular 
Vocational 
{N«123) 
Nximber Per c en t 


Hbrk 
Study 
(N«=148) 
Number Percent 


General 
Academic 
(N=136) 
Number Percent 


Total 
(N=637) 
Number Percent 


Goods ProduclYig . 
Sector Plus 
Transportation 
and rtilities 


145 63.0 


34 27.6 


35 23.6 


23 16.9 


237 37,2 


Htolesale and 
Retail Trade 


49 21.3 


46 37.4 


54 36.5 


76 55.9 


225 35.3 


Finance anA 
Insurance , 
Services, and 
Government 


36 15.6 


43 35.0 


59 39.9 


37 27.2 


175 27.5 



O 



(1) X - 114.44 

(2) Degrees of Freedom « 6 

(3) Significance « «001 
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Table 4-15 : Changes in the Znduatrial Distribution of Jdbs Held 

by Juniors and Seniors of High School, by High School 
Prograsa Category 



Industry 



Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation 
and Utilities 



Share of All Jobs 
Held During Junior 
Year 

(Percent) 

4.9 
18.2 

2.2 



Share of All Jobs 
Held During Senior 
Year 

(Percent) 

9.3 
25.0 
2.8 



m 

Change in 
Share of Jobs 
Col. (2) - Col. (1) 
(Percent) 

♦ 4.4 

+ 6.8 

+ .6 



Wholesale and 
Retail Trade 



44.5 



35.4 



- 9.1 



Finance , Insurance , 
and Real Estate 



3.5 



3.6 



+ .1 



Services and 
Govemnent, All 
Levels 



26.3 



23.9 



2.4 



1 1 ') 
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TAle 4-16$ Hourly Wages Earned by Students on Jobs Held 
During the Junior and Senior Years, by Sdiool 
Program Category (Standard Deviations in Parenthesef) 



Wage Variola 

MAan Weighted Hourly 
Wage During Junior 
Year 



(1) 
Coqp 
Vocational 

$2.01 
i.4l) 



(2) 
Regular 
Vocaticmal 

$2.12 
(.54) 



(3) 
Work 
Study 

$2.08 
(.37) 



(4) 
General 
AcflSaemic 

$2.12 
(.56) 



Mean Wei^ted Hourly 
Wage During Senior 
Year 



$2.16 
(.44) 



$2.2S 
(.45) 



$2.28 
(.51) 



$2.38 
(.87) 



Nunpbe.T of Observations 
on Me&n Weighted 
Hourly Wages 

(i) Junior Year 

(ii) Senior Year 



111 



111 



81 

79 



77 
77 



89 
88 
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Table 4-17 J Hourly Wages During the Junior and Senior Years of 
Students in Vocational Trainii\g Programs, by 
Cooperative or Regular Vocational Statxas (Standard 
Deviations Parentheses) 



(1) (2) 
Mean Weighted Mean Weighted 

Hourly Wage^ Hotarly Wage During 



Trade 


During Junior Year 


Senior Year 


Auto , Coop 


52^0 


S2.01 


n[N=18,17r 


{ . 36) 


* (.34) 


Auto, Regular 


$2.23 


$2.24 


(N=15 ,16) 


(.54). 


(.34) 


Carpentry , Coop 




. $2.47 


(N^14,16) 
■ 


(.52) 


(.68) 


Carpentry, Regular 


$2.08 1 


$2.29 


(N=ia,i9) 


(.51) 


(.52) 


Electrical, Coop 


$1.91 


$1.98 


(N=24,24) 


(.28) 


(.21) 


Electric^, Regular 


52.10 


.^$2.26 


(N=23,21) 


(.72) 


(.56) 


Metal, Coop 


$2.05 


$2.20 


(N = 50,49) 


(.45) 


(.38) 


Metal, Regular 


$2.08 


$2.25 


(N-22,21) 


(.35) 


(.33) 
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Table 4->l8i' Mean Weighted Munber of Weeklv Hours of tfork on 

Jobs He^d by .Students During the Junior and Senior 
Years, by Program Category (Standard Deviations Are 
in Parentheses) 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Hours 


Cooperative 


Regular 


Work 


General 


Variable 


Vocational 


Vocati<mal 


Study 


AcadffiBlc 


Mean Weighted Hours 


25.7 


28.4 


26.9 


26.0 


of Work During 


(8.1) 


(10.1) 


(ft.4) 


(9.1) 


Junior Year 










Mean Weighted Hours 


26.1 


28.6 


26.3 


27.6 


of Work During 


(7.6) 


(8.6) 


(8.5) 


(10.1) 



Senior Year 



NOTE: Whenever a jc^ held by a cooperative ^f^aticmal student was 
truly a "coop** ^cto, the nuid>er of \mekly hours of work were 
divided by tvo since these jobs were only held every other 
week during the School Year. 
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Table 4-19 



MB^jn Annual Cxoss Eainings of Stiateht^ burihg Junior 
-and Senior Years, by Program Category "(Standard 
Deviations in Parentheses') 



V ariable 

>an Gross 
liljcoine During 
Junior Year 

Mean Gross 
Income Durmg 
Senior Yecur 



Cooperative 
Vocational 

$1823 
(126 3) 



S2142* 
(1247) 



Regular 

Vocational 


S1960 . 
(1198) 

$2254 
(1382) • 



Work 
Study 

$229 3 
(1431) 



$2653 
(1403) 



Gene; 
Acad^nic 



$1827 
(1148). 



$J5l7 
(146&) 



Nmnber of Ctoservations 



(i) Junior Year 111 
(ii) Senior Year 111 



81 
78 



77 
77 



88 
87 



s 



12 



106 




■20: Mean Annual dsoss Earni]^|»''1$\u:in9 the Junior 
and Senior Yeark^oC-Hi^ School of Students 
in Cooperative and Reguleur Vocational Prograns, 
by Trade Category (Standard Deviations Appear 
in Parentheses) . 



Trade 



Mean Level of 
Annual Earnings, 
Junior Year 



Mean Level of 
Annual Earnings, 
Senior Year 



Auto, Coop 
(N»18,18) 



S2375 
(1243) 



$1855 
(1245) 



Auto, Regular 
(N=.15,15) 



52 319 
(1242) 



$2712 
(1146) 



Carpentry', Coop 
(N=16.14) 



$2141 
(1646) 



$2327 
(1789) 



Carpentry , Kegular 
(N=18,18) 



$1531 
(652) 



$2270 
(1614) 



Electrical, Coop 
(N=24,24) 

Electricalj,,^*tegular 
(N=23,22) 



$1557 
(986) 

$2124 
(1515) 



$1894 
(1042) 

$2217 
(1593) 



Metal Coop 
{N --50,49) 



$1725 
(1272) 



$2354 
(1146) 



Metal, Regular 
(N=22,21) 



$2029 
(1302) 



$2034 
(1084) 



ERIC 
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4 



21: 



Distribution of Students by Reasons for 
Terminating Jobs Held During Junior and 
Senior Years Conbined, by High School 



HIGH SCHOOL PftXSRAM 



Reasoi\s for 
Quitting 



(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Regular Work General 

Coop Vocational study Academic 



Total 



Voluntary 
Involuntary 
Totals 



169 
(69.5%) 

74 
{30. S%) 

243 



112 
(81.8%) 

25 
(18.2%) 



137 




Chip^quare = 13.428 witfTT 



Sig, = .01' 



100 
(75.2%) 

33 
(24.8%) 



137 
(84.6%) 

25 
(15.4%) 



518 
(76.7%) 

157 
(23.3%) 
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Table 4-2?: Seasons for Voluntarily Tenainating Jobs 

During Junior and Senior Years, oy Hi0i School 
Program 



Reason 



Wages or Fringes 



Type of Vtork, 
working conditions, 
relationships with 
co-workers 




to school, 
take a vacation, or 
spend more leisure 
time 



(1) (2) ^ (3) (4) 

Coop Regular' Wo^ General 

Vocational Vocational Study Acadaaic Total 



18 

(9.9%) 



98 

(54.1%) 



55 

(30.4%) 



7 

(5.8%) 



10 

(9.1%) 



9 

(6.3%) 



44 

(7.9%) 



54 63 65 280 

(45.0%) (57.3%) (45.5%) (50.5%) 



56 25 60 196 

(46.7%) (22.7%) (42.0%) (35.4%) 



Other 



10 

(5.5%) 



3 12 9 34 

(2.5%) (10.9%) (6.3%) (6.1%) 



Total 




181 



D.F. = 9 



120 



110 



143 



554 
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Table 4-2 3: Unenjiloyment Among Students Enrolled in Vocational 
Training Programs During The Junior and Senior 
Years of High School, by Cooperative and Regular 
. Vocational Trade Program 



(1) (2) 

Mean Nuirber : Total 

of Weeks of | Weeks of 

Unemployment | Unenploy- 

During Junior' irent 

Year ' 



1 (3) 
jUnemploy- 
iitiDnt as a 
Percent of 



(4) • (5) 

Mean Nuiriber | Total 

jof Wee^cs of Weeks 

lUnenjjloynent ; of 



Total Weeks | During Senior Uhen?>loy- 



Auto, Coop 
(N=20a7) 




1.15 
(2.11) 


Auto, Regular 
(N=19,17) 


.53 
(2.06) 


Carpentry, 
CN=19,17) 


Coop 


1.32 
(3.22) 


Ca rpunfry, 
lar 

(N*23,21) 


Regu- 


2.48 
(4.61) 


Electrical , 
(N=25,24) 


Coop 


2.68 
(5.30) 


Electrical , 

Regular 

(N=27,23) 




3.96 
(10.57) 


Metal, Coop 
(N=58,51) 




1.90 
(6.78) 


Metal, Regular 
(N=25,25) 


2. 72 
(4.41) 



in Labor 
I Force, Junion 



Year 



ment 




23 



10 



25 



57 



67 



107 



110 



68 



3.0% 



1.7% 



4.8% 



9.6% 



7.8% 



11.8% 



6.2% 



7.9% 



3.06 
(8.17) 

.88 
(2.34) 

6.24 
(10.48) 

3.52 

(5.83) 



3.71 
(5.68) 

3.34 
(6.95) 



1.86 
(4.39) 

5.52 
(8.48) 



52 



15 



106 



74 



89 



77 



95 



138 



(6) 

Uneaploy- 
nent as a 
Percent of 
Total Weeks 
in Labor 
Force , 
Senior Ye ar 

8.0% 



2.1% 



15.1% 



10.7% 



9.5% 



9.3% 



4.5% 



15.1% 
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Tabie 4-24 J Unea^ployraent Anonq Students In Vocational Training Programs, 
by Cooperative and Regular Vocational Trade Program 
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1 



Auto, Coop 
(N=.20,17) 


1.15 
(2.11) 


23 


3.0% 


3.06 
(8.17) 


52 


6.0% 


Auto, Regular 
{N=19,17) 


.53 
(2.06) 


10 


1.7% 


.88 
(2.34) 


15 


2.1% 


• 

Caupentry, Coop 
(N=19,17) 


1.32 
(3.22) 


25 


4.8% 


6.24 
(10.48) 


106 


15.1% 


Carpentry, Regular 
'(N=23,21) 


2.48 

(4.61) 


57 


9.6% 


3.52 
(5 .83) 


74 


10.7% 


Electrical, Co<^ 
(N=25,24) 


2.68 
(5.30) 


67 


7.8% 


3. 71 
(5.68) 


89 


9.5% 


Electrical, Regular 
(N=27,23) 


3.96 
(10.57) 


107 


11.8% 


3.34 
(6.95) 


77 


9.3% 


Metal, Coop 
(N=58,51) 


1.90 
(6.78) 


110 


6.2% 


1.86 
(4.39) 


95 


4.5% 


Metal, Reqular 
(N=25,25) 


2.72 
(4.41) 


68 


7.9% 


5.52 
(8.48) 


138 


15.4% 
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Chapter V 

THE JCBS HELD BY STUDENTS 

The jdbseeking methods by which students found jobs during the high school 
years are presented in Table 5-1.^ The three most frequently cited methods by 
which the 962 individual jobs were found by sttidents were friends or relatives 
(53.5 percent), schocd officials (27.5 f^rcent) and walk- in techniques (17.7 
l^rcent). Newspa^^r advertisements and public emploj^aient agencies were of minor 
ifiqportance. In cosparison to the findings on job-seeking methods of young males 
based upon a CPS National Survey inducted during January of 1973, the young work- 
ers in our san^le were more def^ndent upon friends, relatives , and school offi- 

2 

cials as sources of information about available jcdb opporttinities. In addition, 
these students were less likely to obtain their jc^s throuq^ direct applications 
with employers* 

The distribution of jc^finding methods varied sharply among students in the 
four high school program categories. As one might readily expect, jobs obtained 
by students in the cooperative vocational (47.9 percent) and work study programs 
(24.8 percent) were more likely to be acquired with the placen^nt assistance of 
school officials than were the jobs of students in the regular vocational (10.1 
percent) and general academic programs (12.3 percent). Friends and relatives 
were the source of information on 71.2 percent of the jobs held by regular voca- 
tional students and 58.1 percent of the positions obtained by general academic 
students. Tlie school- related placement assistance was apparently a key factor 
in determining the ability of cooperative vocational students to obtain their 
above-average shares of jobs in the construction and manufacturing sectors of 
the local economy. The students who lacked access to a formalized school place- 
ment process and thus were required to seek work through their contacts with 
friends or throu^ direct contacts with employers were more likely to obtain em- 
ployment in the traditional, teenage-intensive sectors of the local economy, such 



1. Because of the large numbers of tables in this chapter, the tables will 
be r\m consecutively at the end of the chapter. 

2. See: U.S. Departn^nt of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Jobseeking 
Methods Used by American Workers , U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 1975, ''Table C-1. Method by which current job was obtained: age, sex, 
and race, January 1973", p. 29? and U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Report of 
the President; 1975 , "Table A-27, Uheoployed Jobseekers by Job Search Method 
Used, by Sex and Ages Annual Averages, 1970-1974", pp. 240-241. 
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as retail trade and private service sectors. Differences in the distribu- 
tions of jobrlndlng methods among the four hl^ school program categories are 
statistically significant at the .001 level. 

Nearly four out of five students who reported that they obtained their job 
through the placement services of the school indicated that they %#ould not have 
been able to find a job as easily on their cwn. Students in the cooperative 
vocational (83.2 percent) and regular vocational program£r (88.9 percent) were 
more likely to claim that the assistance of the school placement services like- 
ly reduced the length of time required to find a job, but this difference was 
not statistically significant at the .05 level. 

The nuDst frequently cited reason for the ability of the school to facilitate 
the search for employment was the student's perceived lack of knowledge of job 
availability. Ninety of the 177 responses (50.8 percent) seem to indicate that 
the school's placement services successfully ea^anded the amount of labor metrket 
information possessed by the student, thus speeding up job placement. The per- 
ceived role of the school placement services, particularly among coop students, 
was that the sponsorship of the school increased the willingness of the firm to 
hire the student. More than fifty percent of the coop students cited the school's 
reputation with the employer as the factor responsible for their being assisted 
in their search for employment. 

Among the students claiming they could have found a job as easily on their 
own, the two most frequently cited reasons for their perceived ability to do so 
were the willingness of the employer to hire people directly "off the street" 
(44^4 percent), and the student's own knowledge of the labor market (27.8 per- 
cent) . General academic students were the most likely to express the view that 
school related placeMnt did not facilitate their ability to obtain eii5)loyment. 
The evidence from these responses indicates that certain school placement pro- 
grams, particularly in the non-vocational areas, were essentially serving em- 
ployers who were experiencing problems in recruiting labor through normal chan- 
nels and thus were expanding outreach with the aid of school officials for jobs 
which unskilled, inexperienced workers were being hired. 
Location of Jobs Held by Students 

Of the 917 jobs for \^ich conmiuting information was available, over one* 
third were located within a one mile radius of the hoines of the students, and 
am additional 40 percent of these jobs were located between one and five miles 
of the student's hoii«. Hius, nearly 80 percent of all jobs were located within 
a five -mile radius of the residences of students. See Table 5*2. 
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These findings can be cxmpared to the cossiutlng distances of young male 
wrfcers (16^19^ Interviewed during the 1973 survey of jobseeking xf»thods of 
American workers. Hiat survey's results revealed that while 50.3 percent of 
young males travelled under five miles to their pla^ of employmer^t, only 34.0 
percent of all males commuted a distance under five miles. Nearly 74 percent 
of young males were employed in firms located within ten miles of their resi- 
dences. The hi^er proportion of jd3s held by students in our san^le within 
five miles of their homes was likely influenced by both their relative lack of 
access to an auto and their general inability to work regular day shifts during 
the school year. This precluded the bulk of them (with the exception of coop 
students) frc^ obtaining employment in manufacturing firms located in the outer 
suburban communities. 

Students in the coop progrante were more likely to commute longer distances 
to their jobs. Nearly 26 percent of the jobs held by coop students were located 
five or more miles from their homes in conq^arison to 16.3 percent, or less, by 
students in the other programs. The differences in the commuting distances of 
students are largely reflective of their above average shares of jobs in the 
construction and manufacturing sectors of the metropolitan economy, which were 
more likely to be ' located in outlying communities. The observed differences in 
the distributions of commuting distances among the four hi^ schCK>l programs 
are significant at the .01 level. 

Responses on the type of transportation mode utilized by the students were 
available for 939 different jobs. Public transportation (35.3 percent) and 
walking (30,8 percent) accounted for nearly two-thirds of the methods utilized 
by students in commuting no their jobs. See Table 5-3. 

Students in cooperative vocational (37.2 percent) and regular vocational 
programs (35.0 percent) were rtK^re likely to commute to work in their own car 
or as a passenger in a car driven by another person. The work study and general 
academic students were nK>re dependent upon public transportation (bus or subway) 
in commuting to their jobs. These differences in commuting methods are undoubted- 
ly influenced by the industries in which the jobs weire located. The higher 
proportions of jobs held in construction or manufacturing by the cooperative and 
regular vocational students, particularly in the outlying suburban communities. 



1. u.s* Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor statistics, Jobseeking 
Methods Used by American Workers , "Table 4-7. Distance of Current Job from 
Residence at time of Job Search: Age and Sex, January 1973", p. 53. 
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more frequently required the use of an autoaobilo to commute to work. The dif« 
ferances in the distributions of transportation methods among students in 
four hi^ school program categories were significant at the .01 level. 
Reasons for Employment Dxtrinq High School , 

The most frequently cited reason for seeking en^jloyment (nearly 80 per- 
cent) was to obtain money from the job. This finding is quite consistent witlT 
previous views as to the primary motives underlying labor force behavior of 
young workers. The second most frequently cited reason was the boredom of 
students. Of the total number of responses, 13.5 percent were related to the 
lack of acceptable alternative activities; i.e., the view of students that there 
simply was "nothing else to d'^". The boredom factor was mentioned more frequent- 
ly than "job experience or training" motives for seeking en^Jloyinent . 

The detailed responses on reasons for en^ployment during high school were 
collapsed into three general categories which appear in Table 5-4. For seeking 
employment during high school, coop students (19.6 percent) were substantially 
more likely to mention job experience or training motives for seeking work than 
voc ed students (5.3 percent), woric study (7.1 percent), and general academic 
students (9.7 percent). The bulk of the responses provided by the regular voca- 
tional students (85.2 percent) and the general academic students (84.1 percent) 
were related to monetary factors. Work study students were n»st likely to cite 
other non-monetary and non-training factors, including a high proportion of 
responses mentioning the "requirements of the high school program". The obser- 
ved differences in the distributions of responses are significant at the .001 
level . 

Most frequently mentioned as a reason for accepting specific job offers 
was the wage itself or the income stream from the jcda. Nearly 40 percent of the 
responses focused on either the ability of the job to generate a desired income 
or U.e attractiveness of the specific wage itself relative to other options. 
Another 29.5 percent of the responses cited the fact that there were no alter- 
native employment opportunities,- i.e., the job they accepted was the only one 
available to tnem at the time of the j:)b offer. The opportunity to obtain on- 
the-job training or specific work experiences was the third n»st frequently 
cited response category (14.7 j^rcent) . 

As shown on Table 5-5, students in the cooperative vocational programs 
were the most likely (24 percent) to cite training and job experience reasons 
for accepting specific job offers. Students in the regular vocational programs 
referred to a lack of ei^loyraent alternatives on 37.4 percent of the jobs they 
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accepted, the highest response rate for this fawor among the four high school 
programs. The -responses of participants in the work study programs were more 
likely to fall in the "all other" category, including such reasons aS school pro- 
gram requirements and an opportunity to reduce the an^unt of time spent in the 
classroom* 

Training Received on Jobs 

Of the 957 individual jobs for ^ich responses were available^ only 537 or 
56.1 percent provided any type of training to the student during his period of 
employment • The jobs acquired by students in the cooperative vocational training 
programs (63.1 percent) and the work study programs (59.6 percent) were more like- 
ly to contain some type of training conponent than the jobs obtained by regular 
vocational (47.8 percent) and general academic students (50.9 percent). The ob- 
served differences in the distribution of responses to the training provision 
question were significant at the .01 level. See Table 5-6. 

Those students vtho claiitted that they received some form of training from 
the employer were asked to describe briefly the contents and duration of the 
training. See Table 5-7. More than three-fourths of the responses (7S.8 percent) 
fell into the short-term, on-the-"job, training category; i.e., for a period rang- 
ing from one day to several weeks. Longer-term training (one month or longer) 
was provided on only 115, or 21.7 percent of the subset of all jobs held by 
students during the high school years. Finally, classroom training was provided 
on only 13 or 2.5 percent of these jobs. These responses indicate quite strongly 
that the vast majority of the jobs cA>tained by students during the hi<^ school 
years provide little, if any, training to the jobholder. 

Students in the cooj^rative vocational training programs were TOre likely 
to obtain employment positions which provided a longer-term^ on-the-job training 
component. Nearly one-third of the jobs with a training con^nant held by coop 
students provided lonq^^r^term, on-the-jdb training in comparison to only 18.0 
percent, or less, by students in the other programs. The differences in the dis- 
tributions of types of training provided to students in the four high school 
program categories are significant at the .001 level. 

A number of observers of the youth labor market in the U.S. and the man- 
power problems encountered by young workers have argued that their inability to 
obtain employment opportunities with a solid training component is due in part 
to the existence of federal and state minimum wage laws. 

If this were applicable to the youth labor market in the area, then one 
mi^t well hvpothesize that the likelihood of a student obtaining training on 
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/a particular job wuld b« a function of^the ent^-lovel wage rate that he is 
willing to accent from the es^loyer. The findings indicate that the likelihood 
of receiving form of training while ei^loyed was directly related to the 

beginning hourly wage. Of those j<&s paying more than S2.00 per hour, 59.6 per- 
cent provided some type of training while only 52.0 percent of the jobs paying 
an initial wage of^ $1.60 or less per hour contained some type of a training com- 
ponent. The observed differences in the distributions of responses to the train- 
ing question were not however significant at the .10 level, "nius, those jobs 
paying wages equal to or lower than the federal minimum were not more likely to 
provide any type of training to a student than higher-paying jobs. 

Ckie might %*ell hypothesize that the likelihood of a particular job provid- 
ing a training opportunity is dependent upon the occupational area in which it 
appears, and the data (see Table 5-3) reveal this to be so. Of the 950 different 
jobs for which responses by occi^iation were available, 534 or 56.2 percent did 
provide some form of training to the student jobholder. Those jobs in the crafts- 
related occv5)ational areas were roost likely to contain a training con?>onent.^ 
Nearly three-fourths of the jobs in the crafts-related occupations (73.8 percent) 
included a training cranponent while only 49.8 percent, 46.4 percent, and 34.8 
percent of the jobs in the laborer, service, and transport equipment operatives 
occupational categories did so. The distributions of the responses among the 
eight occupational categories were significantly different at the .001 level. 

The 534 jobs which included sob« form of training to the students were 
further analyzed to determine ttfhether they provided short-term or loni^r-term 
CXJT. Of these jobs, only 113 or 21.2 percent provided longer-terra OJT to the 
students who held these positions. The crafts-related occi^)ations (33.3 percent) 
and the operatives occupations (37.3 percent) were the most likely to provide 
longer-term OJT to the students. Those students holding jobs in the laborer 
(13.1 percent) and service occupations (6.9 j^rcent) were an»ng those least like- 
ly to receive OJT lasting one month or longer in duration from the en^iloyer. 
Only 11 of the 85 clericaJ. jobs with some training con?)onent (or 12.9 percent) 
yielded a longer-term training opportunity. The differences in the dis- 



1. The crafts- related occupations include the censes occupational codes 
401 throu^ 579. Students whose jobs involved performing tasks in a crafts rela- 
ted occupation, such 1jis an auto mechanic's helper or an electrician's helper, 
w^re coded in the 401-579 census occupational categories even thou^ they were 
not formal apprentices in these trades. 



tribution of types of training among the six major occupational categories 
were si^if leant at the pOOl level. 

These findings revealed that the blue-collar craftsihen and operative posi- 
tions conbined had the highest probabilities of providing solid on-the-job 
training opportunities for the students during their high school years. The 
hypothesis that the 'willingness to accept a lower hourly wage would in^rove 
one's ability to obtain on-the-job training from an eirployer was re-tested 
for those jobs in the blue-collar craftsmen and operative occupational cate- 
gories, exclusive of transport equijpirient operatives. The results of this analy- 
sis support the null hypothesis that the proviision of training and the beginning 
hourly wage rate were not related. 

For each job containing a training con^nent^ the students were requested 
tjo assess whether or not the training that they received was related to the 
|bourse work in their high schcx>l program. Of the 537 jobs for which responses 
Lere available, 280 or 52.1 percent provided on-the-job training which the students 
/claimed was related to some portion of their high school curriculum. The propor- 
I tion of jobs that contained a school- related tiraining component varied quite 
I sharply among the students in the four hi^ school programs. Nearly 78 percent 
i of the jobs with a training component that were held by cooperative vocj^tional 
I students did provide training Uiat was school-related while only 32.3 percent 
f and 36.0 percent of the jobs held by work study and general academic students * 
provided training that was related to tlieir high school curriculum. The dif- 
ferences in the distributions of responses arong the four high school programs 
were significant at the .001 level. 

In addition to the opportunities provided by employment during the high 
school years for students to obtain skills, educators and economists have also 
emphasized the role of such employxMnt experience in providing youth with appro- 
priate work habits, including attendance, punctuality, discipline, and an ability 
to work with other employees. Of the 902 jobs for which responses were provided 
by the students, 648, or 71.8 percent, did apparently provide the students with 
information on expected job behavior. Students in the regular vocational (75.4 
percent) and general academic programs (74.4 percent) were more likely to give 
affirmative replies than students in either the coop (70.3 percent^ or work 
study programs (68.1 percent). Thcisfe differences may be due in part to the fact 
that the courses and staff of the coop and work study programs typically provided 
information to students on appropriate work behavior before being placed on jobs. 
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•me differerfc^^ in the distributions of responses anong the four high school pro* 
grans were not n.gnifi'can't at the .10 level. 
Students '• Assessnient of Jobs 

. During the in-sphool interview, the students were asked to provide their own 
personal assessments of the j|?bs that they had held throughout hi^ school. Re- 
sponses wereavailable, for 96^ ^individual jobs held during thei^: hiqh school 
yea^s. Favorable responses j(je re given by the, students on. 579 or 60.0 percent, 
of these jobs, unfavorable responses were provided for 258, or 26.7 percent, of 
the jobs, and mixed feelings were expressed about the remaining 128 jobs. The 
jobs held by participants in the regular vocational (63. 3 percent) and general 
academic programs (60.4 percentf / were more likely to be given a favorable rating 
than those obtained by studentsAn the poop (59.4 percen^) and work study program? 
(56.7 percent). The 'observed^f ferences in the distributions of responses among 
students in the four high school Vograms are not however significant at the .10 
level. ( 

The most frequently cited reasons for favorably rating jobs (see Table 5-9) 
were their relationships with fellow workers and job site s\?>ervisors (38.2 per- 
cent), -the type of work they performed (30.5 percent), and the lack of difficulty 
or pressure, fi«» supervisors in performing the work (25.2 percent). Only 11.3 
percent of the jobs were given a favoraOsle rating due to the job expedience or ' 
training that it provided the student. Coop vocational students* were more likely 
to cite the employment experience or training aspects of the jobs they obtained; 
however, only one-sixth of the jobs rated favorably by coop students were given 
these high marks for their training components. The overall ia?>ression provided 
by the findings is that students place major en^Jhasis on the working environment 
they encounter while employed, with a key role played by their co-workers and 
the conditions under which their vrork assignments are si^^rvised. 

The three major types of criticisms voiced by the students involved p-or 
working conditions and unfavorable working hours - (32. 3 percent); poor relation- 
ships with fellow workers and job site s\«>ervisors (28.3 percent); and the boring 
nature of the job which provided few real responsibilities for the student* 
(28. 3 percent) . Very few of the cosaplaints registered by students were directed 
at the lack of training opportunities provi<ted by the job (12.4 percent) or the 
wages and fringe benefits associated with their enployment (16.2 percent). See 
Table 5-10. 
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Responses of students on the value of their job experiences %fere available 
for 912 different jobs. The stuctents claiimjd that 474, or 52.0 percent, of 
these jobs did provide them an opportunity to learn job skills or work behavior 
that they considered as valuable; an additional 431 jobs {47, 3 percent) did not 
teach them anythin*! that they considered "valuable". Students in the cooperative 
vocational programs were nrare likely to claim that the jobs they held (60.1 per^ 
cent) were providing them opportunities to acquire skills or learn appropriate 
job behavior that would prove to be valuable to them in the Tuture. Only 47 
percent of the jobs held by work study and general academic students were pro- 
viding similar Valuable skills or work behavior. The differences in the distri- 
butions of the students' responses among the four high school programs wetk sig- 
nificant at the .02 level. 

The specific responses of students as to the "valuable" features of the jobs 
they held during high school are outlined in Table 5-11. Nearly 47 percent of 
these jobs were considered by the students as "valuable" since they provided 
job skills that would be useful in i>erforming work on jobs they expected to 
obtain in the future. The bulk of the responses of the coop students (65.5 per- 
cent) fell into this category. Approximtely one-third of these jobs (34.9 
percent) were rated as "valuable" by students since they taught job skills that 
were in value eithei in terms of personal usefulness or as a "fall back" option 
in future years; i.e., they provided a skill that would not be directly related 
to their primary occupational objective, but could be used to obtain a job if 
their "first choice" in jobs did not get achieved. The remaining 122 responses 
cited the value of the job in providing students with knowledge of work rules, 
appropriate job behavior, and cooperation with fellow employees. 

Eighty- four of the 156 responses as to why particular jobs did not possess 
valuable features cited the "dead end" nature of their jobs which essentially 
offered no skills training or opportunities for internal pronation. The parti-- 
cipants in the work study programs who voiced d' ssatisf actiqn with their jobs 
in terms of their overall value generally registered complaints abbut their 
"dead end" nature (71.0 percent). * The second most frequeo^^ mentioned criti- 
cism fbcused on the lack of any direct relationship between the job and the 
future vocational plans of the student. Tliis factor was cited by students on 
46, or 31^1 percent, of the jobs for which responses were available. 

Those students who stated that their high school employment experiences did 
exert some influence on their occupational goals were .requested to comment on the 
type of influence their jobs had. Responses were a\ailable for 532 different 
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jobs, only 217, or 41*8 percent, of these jobs had a positive influence upon 
the occupational goals of students, in the sense that their wox* ea^riences 
provided them with information as td tha type of wdrk they would like to perform 
in the future. Jobs held by students in the coop (53.1 percent) and reguiar 
vocational training programs (41.1 percent) were more likely to contribute in a 
positive manner to the occ^t^onal goal selection process than the jobs held 
by participants in the work study (34.2 ^percent) and general academic programs 
(29.5 percent). The general failure of the jchs obtained by students in the 
non-vocational programs either to provide €my skills training at 4II or to pro- 
vide training that was directly related to their school program curriciaxam was 
primarily responsible for their degree of positive influence upon the formation 
of career goals. The distributions of responses among the students in the four 
high school prograns were significantly different at the .001 level. 

Information on reasons for termination was available for 670 different jobs 
held by students during the high school years prior to the initial hi^ sdiCKDl 
interview. The most freqi^ntly cited reason for terminating from employment 
was withdrawal by the student from the labor force in order to return to school. 



take a vacation, or participate in extra-curricular activities in the school, par- 
ticularly athletics. Withdrawals accounted for 28.4 percent of the total nuxrioer 
of job terminations. Layoffs were responsible for an additional 154 terminations. 



curred either to move to a "better" job or to search for a "better" job. Volun- 
tary quits by the students due to dissatisfaction with the overall job, its wage, 
working conditions, or relationships with co-workers and supervisoi-s accounted 
for 25.2 percent of the terminations. Finally, 47^ or 7.0 percent, of the jobs 
were terminated as the result of the student being fired by the company. 

The termination responses were collapsed into three general categories: 
voluntary quits accounted for 469, or 70.0 percent; layoffs were responsible for 
2 3.0 percent; and discharges for the remaining 7.0 percent. See Table 5-12. 
The distributions cf termination reasons varied significantly (.001 level) arong 
the students in the four hi^ school programs. Jobs held by cooperative voca- 
tional students (31.0 percent) were im^re likely to be terminated £ts a result of 
a layoff by the firm while participant^^ in the work study programs were more 
likely to be fired by their enployer (13.8 percent). 

The higher proportion of jobs terminated by cooperative vocational students 
as a consequence of layoffs is primarily attributable to their over-representation 
in such cyclically and/or seasonally sfi . Itive industries, such as construction 



or 23.0 ;>ercent of the total. Approximately 16 percent of the terminations oc- 
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and durable manufacturing. The rising unemployment rate in the area during the 
students* junior and senior years of high school rould be readily ejq^cted to 
reduce employment stability in the durable mamuf acturing and construction indus- 
tries. 

Searching for a Job 

This section of the study is devoted to a description and analysis of the 
job search behavior of students during those periods of time during the high 
school years in which they were unemployed.^ An analysis of the responses of the 
students should shed some light on the validity of the views expressed by various 

economists and other social scientists that a major portion of youth unemploy- 

2 

ment and underemployment is voluntary in nature resulting from either an unwil- 

3 

Imgness to accept enployment in low wage, low status occupation, or from "\an- 

4 

reasonable" wage expectations. 

Those students who stated that they had encountered at least one period of 
unemployment during high school were requested to describe the type of work that 
they had been seeking daring their period of search. A total of 231 responses 
were provided by 215 different students, and the bulk of the responses fell into 
the category of "any type of job". This response was given by 62.8 percent of 
the students encountering at least one period of unemployment. The second most 
frequently occurring response was that of "a job related to high school trade", 
mentioned by 18.1 percent of the total number of unemployed students and more 
than 30 percent of the unemployed student^s in the cooperative and regular voca-- 
tional training programs. While students in both the cooperative and regular^ 
vocational programs were more likelv to be confining their search to trade-related 
occupations, more than ^:wo-thirds of the unen^loyed students in these high 



1. The information presented in this section is not strictly comparable 
with the data on the unemployment experiences of students in the previous chap- 
ter. Some of the unemployment experiences of students that are being described 
in this section occurred prior to the junior year of high school, and those 
unenployment spells that occurred after the initial high school interview are 
excluded from this analysis. 

2. See; Feldstein, Martin, Lowering the Permanent Rate of Unemployment ^ 
pp. 32-50. 

5. See: Gans, Herbert T. , "Income Grants and 'Dirty Work'"i The Public 
Interest , Winter 1967, pp. 110-113. 

4. See: Gavett, Thomas W. , "Youth Unen^loyment and Minimum Wages: An 
Overview", Proceedings of the Twenty-Third Annual ^inter Meeting of the Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association ^ Madison, 1971, pp. 106-116 • 
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school programs were willing to accept jobs unrelated to their specific high 
school trade. 

Each of the students who ejqierienced a period of unemployment was asked 
whether or not he had received and rejected any specific job offers from em- 
ployers during his spell of unen^jloyment . See Table 5-13. During the 221 dif- 
ferent spells of unen^jloyment ^or wh\ch responses were available, the students 
claimed that they had received and declined a job offer from an ei^loyer on 49 
different occasions, accounting for 22.2 percent of the total number of spells. 
In other words, approximately one-fifth of the students who were unen^loyed 
for one or more spells during their high school years had rejected en^loyment 
offers from employers during their period of job search. In fact, that propor- 
tion itself is slightly biased upward as a measure of the extent to which 
students chose to remain voluntarily unemployed since several job offers were 
declined due to the fact that a more favorable employirent offer was accepted 
at the same time that this job offer was turned do%m by the student. 

Student jobseekers in the work study (28.3 percent) and regular vocational 
training programs (27.6 percent) were rrore likely to turn down job offers re- 
ceived from employers during their search for en?>loyment. The observed differ- 
ences in the distributions of responses among the four high school programs are 
not significant at the .01 level. 

The reasons cited by the students for turning down job offers from employers 
were available for 46 different job offers, and a total of 51 reasons were re- 
ported. The primary reason cited was the hours and/or location of the company. 
Eighteen of the forty-six job offers (or 39.1 percent) turned down by the 
students involved the unfavorable working hours or the location of the firm, 
low wages were responsible for nine of the job offers t_-ing turned down (19.6 
percent) , and the type of york offered by the eitployer was accountable for an 
additional eight offers (17.4 percent) being declined by the student. 

Those students who had encountered one or more spells of unemployment 
during the senior year of high school (beginning on June 1, 1971) were asked 
to report their hourly "reservation" wage,- i.e., the hourly wage rate below 
which they would have declined to accept an offer of employment. 

The mean of the distribution of "reservation" wages of unenployed job- 
seekers was $2.03 with a standard deviation of $.39 per hour. The "reserva- 
tion" wages ranged from $1.60 to $4.00 per hour with a median of $2.00 per 
hour. The mean reservation wage of these student jobseekers does not appear 
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to be "ixnrealistic" when compared to either the hourly wages being earrad by 
their ectployed peers during this time period or to the hourly wages that the 
jobseekers themselves had been earning when they terminated their most recent 
job. The mean reservation wage of $2.03 per hour was $.20 below the mean 
hourly wage of $2*23 earned by students on either the job they were holding at 
the time of the initial high school interview or the final wage on the job they 
had most recently held. The difference between these two sample means of $.20 
per hour was statistically significant at the .01 level. In addition, the 
ntean reservation wage was $.14 below the final hourly wage earned by the job- 
seekers themselves on their most recent job. The difference between these two 
san^jle means was significant at the .05 level. The findings reveal that the 
unemployed job seekers determined their reservation wages in a quite reasona- 
ble manner that reflected not only knowledge of "going wages" for youth in the 
local labor market but also a willingness on the part of many jobseekers to 
accept employment that did not offer a beginning wage equivalent to the wage 
they had been earning on their most recent job. 

Of thq 75 students for whom responses were available, 58^ or 77.3 percent, 
were willing to accept a job that paid $2.00, and only 5 jobseekers (6.7 per-- 
cent) were seeking an hourly wage of $2.50 or above. Student jobseekers in the 
cooperative (33.4 percent) and regular vocational training programs (27,3 per- 
cent) were more likely to be seeking a wage above $2.00 per hour thcui students 
in either the work study {13.4 percent) or general academic programs (7.1 perr 
cent). See Table 5-14. 

Those students who were unemployed at the time of the initial in-schbot-'" 
interview ^ere requested to estimate their minimum wage demand upon graduation 
from high school. Thirty-six responses were obtained, and the mean post-high 
school reservation wage of these thirty-six unemployed students was $2.51 per 
hour with a standard deviation of $.64. The distribution of reservation wages 
varied from a minimum of $1.60 to a maximum of $4.75, and the median reserva- 
tion wage was $2.50 per hour. The mean minimum acceptable hourly wage of these 
students upon graduation from high school substantially exceeded their mean 
reservation w^ge during the senior year of high school - $2.50 vs. $1.98 per 
hour. The difference of $.53 between these two saunple means was significant 
at the .001 level. 



tive Hypothesis was that the mean reservation wage would be less than the mean 
previous hourly wage of tne jobseekers. On the basis of a two-tailed test^ the 
difference in san^le means would only have been significant at the .01 level. 




The test was conducted on a one'-t2iilod basis? i.e 



tlie altema^ 
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The evidence on the differences between in-school and post-high school 
reservation wages is in accord with the view that youth behavior undergoes a 
sharp transformation once the young worker leaves high school. Graduation 
tends to lead to movement out of the so-called "youth" labor marltet into the 
"career" ledxsr market, and the higher wage expectations of students v^^on 
graduation may simply be a reflection of their knowledge of the higher hourly 
wages prevailing on entry-level jobs in the "career" labor market. 

The distribution of podt-high school reservation wages by high school pro- 
gram category is contained in Table 5-15. Only one-third of the respondents 
expressed a willingness to «:cept a job upon graduation from high school that 
paid a wage of $2.00. Approximately 36 percent of tn^ respondents stated that 
their minimum acceptable hourly wage would be above $2.50 per hour. The re- 
sponses from the students? in the c?ooperative vocational programs indicated a 
greater willingness to accept jobs paying $2.50 or less per hour (71.4 percent) ; 
however, the total nun±>er of responses was too snail to conduct a contingency 
table analysis to determine whether the differences in the distributions of 
responses were significantly different. The greater number of jobs held per 
student in the cooperative vocational programs plus their greater eicposure to 
jobs in the "career" labor market, particularly construction and manufacturing, 
may well have provided them with a greater degree of knowledge of wages offered 
on entry-level positions in the metropolitan labor market. 
Students' Job Search Knowledge and Techniques 

Four hundred responses were available on the question regarding knowledge 
of job search behavior. Two hundred and sixty students, or 65.0 percent, claimed 
that they had learned how to look for a job. Students in the work study programs 
(82.7 percent) and cooperative vocational programs (65.8 percent were more like- 
ly to claim knowledge of appropriate job search behavior. The high rate of 
positive responses among the participants in the work study programs is very 
likely due to the fact that such programs normally offer courses to the students 
in proper job behavior, including how to fill out job applications and take job 
interviews. The differences in the distributions of responses among the four 
high school programs were significant at the .001 level. 

Those students who responded that they had learned how to look for work 
were asked to list those aspects of job search behavior about which they had 
gained knowledge. The bulk of the responses of the students nentioned either 
knowledge of how to conduct themselves during an interview (56.8 percent) how 
to dress for an interview with a prospective employer (41.9 percent); or how 
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to fill out employinent application forms (9,8 percent). Only 16,2 percent of 
the students cited an awareness of where to look for enqployn^nt in the local 
economy. Students injthe cooperative vocational programs (30,0 percent) were 
substantially more likely to claim knowledge of where to look for jobs, par- 
ticularly in ccMi^jarison to students in work study programs (5.5 percent) and 
general acadenic programs (10,7 percent). These findings indicate the need for 
a more effective labor market information dissemination role to be played by 
the schools. The fact that only 38 out of 400 students (9.5 percent) admitted 
that, they possessed knowledge of where to look for employront, calls seriously 
into question the effectiveness of the existing vocational guidance system in 
the schools. Existing courses on job behavior a45parently need to expand con- 
sideradbly upon the volume of information on the demand side of the labor market 
that is currently being made available to students. If public policy is to be 
effective in smoothing the transition of students from school to the world of 
Work upon v^idduation, students should be provided with an appropriate amount of 
labor market information to enable them to develc^ their occupational goals on 
a itK^re informed basis. 




Table 5-1; Souroe of Information on Jobs Found During High School 
years, by Hi^ School Pjrogran Category (amltiple 
resp<mses allonred for) , N«962 



Source of 
Information 


Coop 
Vocational 


High School 
Vocaticmal 


Program 
Study 


General 
Academic 


Total 


Friends or 
relatives 


121 

(39.2%) 


148 
(71.2%) 


106 

(48.6%) 


132 

(58.1%) 


515 

(53.5%) 


School officials. 
Total 


148 
(47.9%) 


21 
(10.1%) 


58 
(24.8%) 


28 
(12.3%) 


265 

(27.5%) 


(i) Coop Program 
Director or School 
Placement Rep. 


95 
(30.4%) 


1 

( .5%) 


3 

(1.3%) 


2 

(.9%) 


101 

(10.5%) 


(ii) Shop Teacher 


4 

(1.3%) 


2 

(1.0%) 


0 

(0%) 


0 

(0%) 


6 

(.6%) 


Newspaper Ad 


8 

(2.6%) 


7 

(3.4%) 


22 

(9.4%) 


9 

(4.0%) 


46 
(4.8%) 


Public Enployment 
Agency or Social 
Service Agency 


8 

(2.6%) 


9 

(4.3%) 


3 

(1.3%) 


11 
(4.8%) 


31 
(3.2%) 


Private Enployment 
Agency 


0 

(0%) 


0 

(0%) 


0 

(0%) 


2 

(.9%) 


2 

(.2%) 


Walk- in 

(Applied on own) 


37 

(12,0%) 


32 
(15-4%) 


45 

(19. 2%) 


56 

(24 7%) 


170 
(17 7%) 


Union 


0 

(0%) 


2 

(1.0%) 


0 

(0%) 


1 

(.4%) 


3 

'(.3%) 


All Other 


2 

(.6%) 


2 

(1.0%) 


0 

(0%) 


1 

(.4%) 


5 

(.5%) 


Total Sources 


324 


224 


234 


243 


1025 


Total Jobs Obtained 


309 


208 


218 


227 


962 



(1) x2*= 146.897 

(2) Degrees of Freedom = 12 

(3) Significance = ,001 



NOTE: Percentages in above table are based i^on proportion of jobs Obtained 
by this souroe, not upon proportion of all souroes utilized in 
acquiring jdDS by students in each program category, 

* Chi-square value was derived after. 




Table 5-2 s Distance between Hcmbc of Student and Location of Finus 
En5»loyed in During High sai<x>l Years/ by High School 
Program Category (N=917) 



Distance Between 
Home and Job Site 

.50 miles or less 



Coop 
Vocatimial 

74 

(24.7%) 



Regular 
Vocational 

i 

62 

(31.5%) 



High School Program 



-Work General 

Study Academic Total 

55 55 246 

(26.3%) (25.9%) (26.8%) 



.51-1.00 miles 



22 

(7.4%) 



22 

(11.2%) 



28 

(13.4%) 



20 92 
(9.4%) (9.2%) 



1.01-5.00 miles 



126 

(42.1%) 



81 102 89 398 

(41.1%) (48.8%) (42.0%) (43.4%) 



5.01-10.00 miles 



53 

(17.7%) 



22 15 25 115 

(11.2%) (7.2%) (11.8%) (12.5%) 



10.01 miles ^ 



24 

(8.0%) 



10 9 23 66 

(5.1%) (4.3%) (10.8%) (7.2%) 



TOTAL 



299 



197 



209 



212 



917 
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Table 5-3; Method of Transportation to Work on Jobs Held During Hi^ 
School Years, by High School Program Category (11-939) 



Meti^d of 
Transportation 

Diipve own car 

I 

v 

Rider in Car 
Driven by Other 
Pers€Hi 



High School ProgrMa 
Coop Regiilar Work (^neral 

Vocational Vocational Study Academic Total 



15 

(5.0%) 
97 

(32.2%) 



14 

(6.8%) 



8 

(3.7%) 



58 54 
(28.2%) (25.1%) 



6 

(2.8%) 



43 

(4.6%) 



52'' 261 
(24.0%) (27.8%) 



Bms , Subway 



Walk 



Other 



101 61 76 

(33.6%) (29.6%) (35.3%) 



85 

(28.2%) 
3 

(1.0%) 



66 



76 



(32.0%)^ (35.3%) 



7 

(3.4%) 



1 

(.5%) 



95 333 

(43.8%) (35.5%) 

62 289 

(28.6%) (30.8%) 



2 

(.9%) 



13 

(1.4%) 



Total 



301 



206 



215 



217 , 



939 



(1) X2* = 15.167 

(2) Degrees of Freedom 9 

(3) Significance = . 09 

*NOTE: X"* value was calculated after coxBbining other category with 
walk category due both to small nunber of observations in 
other category and to fact that other responses usually 
involved a conbination of transport methods including 
walking. 



\ 
\ 
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Table 5-4? Reasons for Deciding to Becoma EaployeA During Hi^^i School 

Years, by Program Category (N»954) (Multiple Responses Allowed) 



General Category 
of Reasons 

> 

For Seeking 
Enployment 


Co<^ 
Vocational 


Neguj.ai 
Vocational 


study 


General / 
Academic 


Total 


Obtain job experience 
and/or Training 


60 

(19-6%) 


11 

(5.3%) 


15 

(7.1%) 


22 

(9.7%) 


108 

(11.3%) 


Money From Job 


227 

(74.2%) 


178 

(85.2%) 


165 
(77.8%) 


191 

(84.1%) 


761 

(79.8%) 


Ml Other Non-^Training 87 
and Non-^tonetary Reasons {28.4%) 


52 
^24.9%) 


103 
(48.6%) 


63 
(27.8%) 


305 

(32.0%) 


Total Reasons 


374 


241 


283 


276 


1174 


Total Jofcs Sxirveyed 


306 


209 


212 


227 


954 



(1) 



X^* = 53.392 



(2) Degrees of Freedom = 6 

(3) Signific:'nc3e « . 001* ^ 

NOTE: Percentages appearing in above table are based upon the J 
proportion of the three^lcmgest jobs hep.d by students during 
high school, not upon the proportion of ail responses given 
by students as to why they sought work during the high School 
^ years. ^ 
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Table 5-5: Reasons for Accepting Specific Job Offers During 
Hit^ School Years, by Program Category (N«943) 



General Categories of 
Reasons for Accepting 



Jobs 



Training Opportunity, 
Gain Experience 

Needed Money; Good 
Wages 

Only Job Available 



All Other Reasons 



Total Reasons 

Niindser of Jcbs 
Accepted 



(1) 
Coc^ 
Vocational 



Hic^ School Progran 



(2} 
Regular 
Vocational 



73 

(24.1%) 
105 

(34.7%) 
81 

(26.7%) 
128 

(42.2%) 

387 

303 



19 

(9.2%) 
79 

(38.3%) 
77 

(37.4%) 
101 

(49.0%) 

276 

206 



(3) (4) 
Work General TOTAL 
Study i Academic 



22 
(10.5% 

85 
(40.5% 

53 
(25.2% 



■J. 25 
(11.2%) 

100 

(44.6%) 

67 

(29.9%) 



1 139 
(14. 



124 I 100 
(59.0%]i (44.6%) 



284 

210 



292 
224 



7%) 



369 

(39.1%) 
278 

(29.5%) 
453 

(48^0%) 

1239 ' 
I 

943 



(1) = 42.381 

(2) Degrees of Freedom = 9 ' 

(3) Significance «= .001* 

NOTE: Percentages in above table are based' v^on proportion of all jobs 
qiving that response, not \xpon the proportion of all responses ' 
given for accepting jobs in each program category. 
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Tahl& 5-6: 



Students' Views as to Nhether Jobs Providsd Any 
Training, by High Sdiool Program Category (N-957) 



Any Training Provided 
on Job 



High Sdiool Program Category 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Coop Regular Work General 

Vocational Viacational StM4Y AC^<^^g 



TOTAL 



Yes 



193 100 130 114 537 

(63^il%) (47.8%) (59.6%) (50.9%) (56.1%) 



No 



113 109 88 110 420 

(36.9%) (52.2%) (40.4%) (49.1%) (43.9%) 



Total Number of Jobs 



306 



209 



218 



224 



957 



(1) » 14.419 

(2) Degrees of Freedom « 3 

(3) Significance « .01 
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Table 5-7 5 Type of Training Received by Stuctents on Jobs Held 
During High School, by Hi^ Sdiool Program Category 
(N-530) 



Type of Training 
Received 



Short-term OJT Training 
(Singly Shown What To Do) 



High School Program Category 
(3) {4). 
Work General 
Study Academi c 



(1) (2) 
Coop Regular 
Vocational Vocational. 



123 

(65.4%) 



79 
(79.0%) 



111 89 
(86.0%) (78.8%) 



Totax 
402 

(75.8%) 



Longer-Term Training OJT 62 18 

(Actual Skills Taught) (33.0%) (18.0%) 



17 18 
(13.2%) (15.9%) 



115 

(21.7%) 



Classroom Training 



3 

(1.6%) 



3 

(3.0%) 



1 6 13 

(.8%) (5.3%) (2.5%) 



Total Nun^er of Jobs 



188 



100 



129 



113 



530 



(1) X = 18.061 

(2) Degrees of Freedom* = 3 

(3) Significance = .001* 



*NOTE: The X - Statistic was caLqulated after contoining the long-term 
OJT category with the classroom training category. 
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'^able 5-8: Responses of Students as to Whether or Not Their 
Hi^ School Jcbs Provided Soine Form of Training* 
by Occupational Area of Jc^ (Nb950) 



Qcc\g)ational Category Did Job Provide Training? 





(1) 
Yes 


(2) 
No 




(3) 
Total 


Profess icffial , Technical, 
and Managerial 


11 
(52.4%) 


10 
(47.6%) 




21 

(2.2%) 


Sales 


16 
(55.2%) 


. 13 

/ (44.8%) 




29 

(3.1%) 


Clerical 


85 "^-^ 
(65.4%) 


..--■^ 45 

(34.6%) 


\ 


130 

(13.7%) 


Craftsmen-Kelated 


138 

(73.8%) 


49 

(26.2%) 




187 

(19.7%) 


Operatives, Except 
Transport 


67 

(53.6%) 


58 

(46.4%) 




125 

(13.2%) 


Transport Equipment 
Operatives 


8 

(34.8%) 


15 

(65.2%) 




23 

(2.4%) 


Lciborers 


107 

(49.8%) 


108 

(50.2%) 




215 

(22.6%) 


Service Workers 


102 

(46.4%) 


• 118 
(53.6%) 




220 

(23.2%) 


Total 


534 

(56.2%) 


416 

(43.8%) 




950 



(1) = 32.348 



(2) Degrees of Fre^om = 7 

(3) Significance ^ .001 
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Table 5-9: Students' Reasons for Favorably Rating Jobs, by High 

School Program Category (N=620) (Multiple Responses Allowed) 



Reasons for 
Liking Jcdas 



Getting Good Job 
Experience or 
Training 

Type of Work 



» High School Program Category 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Coop Regular Work General 

Vocational Vocational Study Acadamic 



32 10 14 14 

(17.2%) (7.1%) (10.6%) (8.7%) 

55 51 40 43 

(29.6%) (36.2%) (30.3%) (26.7%) 



Wages or Fringe 29 

Benefits (15.6%) 

General Working 

Conditions, Hours, or 37 

Conxpany Location (19.9%) 

Easy Job; No Pressure 5 3 

from Supervisor (28.5%) 

Variety of Tasks, 

Freedom to Work on 21 

Own, Responsibility (11.3%) 

Fellow Workers and 6 7 

Supervisors (36. C%) 



All Other 



Total Reasons 



Total 



70 

(11.3%) 
189 

(30.5%) 



20 16 18 83 

(14.2%) (12.1%) (11.2%) (13.4%) 



19 25 27 108 

(13.51) (18.9%) (16.8%) (17.4%) 

31 37 35 156 

(22.0%) (28.0%) (21.7%) (25.2%) 



22 25 24 92 

(15.6%) (18.9%) (14.9%) (14.8%; 

49 54 67 237 

(34.8%) (40.9%) (41.6%) (38.2%) 



4 3 5 5 17 

(2.2%) (2.1%) (3.8%) (3.1%) (2.7%) 



298 



205 



216 233 



942 



Total Nunter of Jobs 



186 



141 



132 161 



620 
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Table 5-10: Students' Reasons for Unfavorably Rating Jobs by High School 
Program Category {Multiple Responses/ Allowed F9r) , (N=371) 



Reasons for 

Disliking Jobs 



Hig^ School Program Category 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Coop Regular Woric General 

Vocational Vocational Study Aca<temic Total 



Getting Little or 
No Experience or 
Training 



12 

(10.3%) 



14 10 10 46 

(18.7%) (11.0%) (11.4%) (12.4%) 



Type of Work 



19 

(16.2%) 



15 19 23 76 

(20.0%) (20.9%) (26.1%) (20.5%) 



Low Wages and Lack of 18 
Benefits (15.4%) 



16 14 12 60 

(21.3%) (15.4%) (13.6%) (16.2%) 



Poor Working Conditions, 
bad hours, bad loca- 31 



tion 



(26.5%) 



33 27 29 l-'O 

(44.0%) (29.7%) (33.0%) (32.3%) 



Hard Job; Pressure 16 
from Supervisor (13.7%) 



26 15 25 82 

(34.7%) (16.5%) (28.4%) (22.1%) 



Boring Job ; No 
Freedom or Respon- 
sibility 



42 

(35.9%) 



15 28 20 105 

(20.0%) (30.8%) (22.7%) (28.3%) 



Fellow Workers and 29 
Su^Tervisors (24.8%) 



18 31 27 105 

(24.0%) (34.1%) (30.7%) (28.3%) 



All Other 



3 

(2.6%) 



0 10 
(0%) (1.1%) (0%) 



4 

(1.1%) 



Total Reiisons 



170 



137 



145 



146 



598 



Total Jobs for 
Which Responses 
Were Gi ven 



117 



75 



91 



88 



371 



NOTE: Percentages appearing in table above are based upon the proportion 
of jobs giving that particular response, not upon the proportion of 
all reasons given for disliking jobs by students in each program 
category . 



Table 5-11: 



Students' Assassnrnts as to What of Value Job Taught Them, 
by High School Program Category (N = 450) (Multiple Responses 
Allowed) 



What of Value 
Did Job Teach? 



Learning Job 
Skills for 
Future Job Use 



(I) 
Coop 
Vocational 

101 

(69.7%) 



Hi^ School Prcxfram Category 



(2) 
Regular 
Vocational 

35 
(36.1%) 



(3) 
Work 
Study 

38 
(36.5%) 



(4) 
General 
Aca<temic 

37 
(35.6%) 



Total 
211 

(46.9%) 



Learning Job 
Skills for 
Personal Use 
Or to "Fall 
Back On" 



41 

(28.3%) 



39 
(40.2%) 



44 

(42.3%) 



33 
(31.7%) 



157 

(34.9%) 



Learning Work 
Rules and Job 
Discipline 



4 

(2. 



8%) 



15 

(15.5%) 



19 

(18.3%) 



9 

(8.7%) 



47 

(10.4%) 



Learning How to 
Work with other 
People 



8 



11 



17 



39 



75 



Total Responses 



Total Jobs 



154 



145 



100 



97 



118 



104 



118 



104 



►NOTE ; 



490 



450 



Percentages in above table are based upon proporUon of jobs 
giving that particular response, not upon the proportion of all 
responses given by students in each program category. 
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Table 5-12j Reasons for Terminating Jc4)s Held During High School, 
By Hi^ School Program Category {N=670) 



Hi ^ School PrcKtram Category 



General 
Recisons 
for 

Termination 



(1) 

Coop 
Vocational 



Laid off; 66 
tenporary jcdD (31.0%) 



Fired 



15 

(7.0%) 



(2) 
Regulcir 
Vocational 

32 

(20.1%) 
7 

(4.4%) 



(3) 

Work 

Study 

27 

(19.6%) 
19 

(13.8%) 



(4) 
General 
Academic 

29 

(18.1%) 
6 

(3.8%) 



Total 

154 
(23.0%) 

47 

(7.0%) 



Quit Voluntarily 132 

(62.0%1 



120 

(75.5%) 



92 

(66.7%) 



125 

(78.1%) 



469 

(70.0%) 



Total Number of 213 
Jobs Terminated 



159 



138 



160 



670 



(1) X = 23.138 

(2) Degrees of Freedom = 6 

(3) Significance = .001 
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Table 5-13: 



Number of Stuctents Receiving and Rejecting Job Offers 
During Periods of Une^loyinent in High Sdiool, By Hi^ 
School Program Category (N!=221) 



Did Student 



High School Program 



Receive and 
Reject Any 
Job Offers? 


(1) 
Coop 
Vocational 


(2) 
Regular 
Vocational 


(3) 

Work 

Study 


(4) 
General 
Academic 


Total 


yes 


9 

(14.8%) 


16 

(27.6%) 


13 
(28.3%) 


11 

(19.6%) 


49 

(22.2%) 


no 


52 
(85.2%) 


42 

(72.4%) 


33 
(71.7%) 


45 

(80.4%) 


172 

(77.8%) 


Total 


61 


58 


46 


56* 


221 



(1) X = 2.947 

(2) Degrees of Freedom 

(3) Significance = 



= 3 
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Tuble 5-14: 



Hinimum Wage Demands of Stuctents Looking for Ifork During 
Senior Year, by Hi^ School Program Category (Nb75} 



Minimum 

Wage 

Demand 



(1) 
Coop 
Vocational 



High School Program 
(2) (3) (4) 

Regular Work General 

Vocational Study Academic 



Total 



$1.60-$1.80 



4 

(16.7%) 



8 

(36.4%) 



5 

(33.3%) 



5 

(35.7%) 



22 

(29.3%) 



S1.81-$2.00 



12 

(50.0%) 



8 

(36.4%) 



8 

(53.3%) 



8 

(57. 1%) 



36 
(48.0%) 



S2.01-$2.50 



7 

(29.2%) 



4 

(18.2%) 



1 

(6.7%) 



12 
(16.0%) 



$2.51 + 



1 

(4.2%) 



2 

(9.1%) 



1 

(6.7%) 



1 

(7.1%) 



5 

(6.7%) 



Total 



24 



22 



15 



14 



75 
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Table 5 -15 s 



Minimum Wage Demands of stuitents Upon Graduation from 
Hi^^ Sdiool (Responses Confined to Those Looking for 
Work At Time of Initial High School Interview) , by 
Hi9^ School Program Category, (N«36) 



Minimum 

Wage 

Demand 

$2.00 or 
less 

$2.01-2.50 



$2.51-3.00 



$2.01 + 



(1) 
Coop 
Vocational^ 

5 

(35.7%) 
5 

(35.7%) 
3 

(21.4%) 



Total 



1 

(7.1%) 
14 



Hi^ School Program 

(2) (3) (4) 

Regular Work General 

Vocational Study Ac actemic Total 

4 2 1 12 

(30.8%) (40.0%) (25.0%) (33.3%) 

4 1 1 11 

(30.5%) (20.0%) (25.0%) (30.6%) 

3 2 2 10 

(23.1%) (40.0%) (50.0%) (27.8%) 



2 

(15.4%) 
13 



0 



3 

(8.3%) 
36 
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Chapter VI 

POST-HIGH SCHOOL PLANS OT" STUDENTS 

This chapterr will present a summary of the post-high school plans of 
students as revealed by them during the initial interview, ^ Information will 
be presented on the occupations and industries in which the students expected 
or hoped to be employed following graduation fro. high school. In addition, 
the students were also asked to outline their career ^oals over the following 
five years, and the responses to these questions are presented both in the ag- 
gregate and by individual high school program category. 
2 

Table 6^1 contains the responses of students to the question referring 
to their immediate post-high school plans. A total of 546 responses were pro- 
vided since a number of students cited two post-high school plans, such as, ob- 
taining a job and also attending sc"hdol in the evening. One hundred and forty 
nine of the responses (36.4 percent of the students) mentioned school attendance 
approximately evenly divided between colleges and technical or trade schools. 
The ,vast majority of the students (307 or 75.0 percent) mentioned employment 
as their immediate f^ost-high school objective. Approximately 53 percent of the 
students claiming employment as their ismiediate goal upon graduation stated 
that the job they planned to obtain vrould be related to their high school pro- 
gram in some manner. 

There were some s^ubstantial differences in the distributions of responses 
among the students in the four high school program categories. The responses 
of coop students were less likely to refer to school attendance (20.0 percent) 
and substantially moie likely to cite employment as an immediate goal (87.2 
percent), particularly trade-related employment (72.0 percent). The responses 
of voc ed students contained the highest proportion of technical or trade 
school attendance plans (20.6 percent) and an above-average share of employ- 
ment plans (84.5 percent). The observed differences in the distributions of 
responses among the four high school programs were found to be significant at 
the ,001 level. 

1. The in-school interviews were conducted from mid-October to late 
April of the students' senior year of high school. One might well expect that 
those students who were interviewed in the last few months prior to graduation 
would be more certain of their immediate post^high school plans. Since the 
in-'school interviews by high school program category were quite uniformly dis- 
tributed over time, the comparisons of students* responses among the programs 
should not have been adversely affected by the differences in timing of in-- 
dividual interviews with the students. 

2. Because of the large numbers of tables in this chapter, the tables 
will be run consecutively at tha end of the chapter. 
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Those students who responded that immediate ei^ployment upon graduation 
was their objective were asked whether they had obtained a definite job to 
fill upon their graduation frcm high school. (See Table 6-2.) Of the 317 
students responding to the question, only 125 (or 39.4 percent) admitted 
that they had a definite job to fill up^^n graduation from high school, and 
an additional 21 students (6.6 percent) stated that they "may" have a job; 
i.e., not certain that the offer wa:^ definite. 

The distributions of responses varied widely among the programs. Coop 
students (56.0 percent) and work study students (50.0 percent) were substan- 
tially more likely to have lined up a specific post^igh school job than par- 
ticipants in the other two programs. The findings seem to indicate that the 
jobs obtained bv students in cooperative vocational and non-vocational pro- 
grams during the senior year of high school were either more stable or more 
satisfying to the program participants so that a high proportion of these 
students planned to retain these jobs upon graduation from high school.^ 
The observed differences in the distributions of responses among the four 
high school programs are significant at the .001 level. 

Table 6-3 provides information on the occi^^ational titles of the jobs that 
those students with job offers or with tentative offers, intended to fill upon 
^aduation from high school. Of the 145 jobs mentioned by the studf^nts, 39, 
or 26.8 percent, were in white colla occupations, consisting pri;*iarily 
of clerical and sales positions. Sixty-seven, or 46.? percent, of the jobs 
were in the craftsmen occ\5>ations, and another 19, or 13.0 percent, were blue- 
collar operatives. 

There were some sharp differences in the distributions of occupation- job 
titles airong the students in the four high school programs. Only 3.1 percent 
of the occupations cited by the students in the cooperative vocational train- 
ing programs were in the white collar field while 86.1 percent were in the 
blue-collar craftsmen and operatives occupations. The bulk of the jobs men^ 
tioned by these students were in the craftsmen group (72.3 percent), where 
a comparatively large proportion of coop students had had work experience and 



1. Of those students who claimed to have a specific job to fill upon 
graduation from high school, eighty-one percent claimed that they were present- 
ly working in such a firm. Cooperative vocational students (93.4 percent) and 
work study students (76.9 percent) were more likely to be currently working 
for the firm that would enploy them upon graduation than participants in the 
regalar vocational (60.0 percent) or general academic programs (72.7 percent). 
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where they had received comparatively store training than in any of the other 
occupational areas. The differences in the distributions of occupational job 
titles among the four high school program categories were significant at the 
.001 level. The findings on the occupational employment plans of these 
students immediately following graduation seem to indicate that the high 
school programs in which they were enrolled do funnel students into quite 



different segments of the local labor market. 

The industries in which those students with job offers expected to be 
employed following graduation are presented in Table 6-4, Of the 146 jobs 
cited by tne students, 70 (or 47,9 percent) were located in the construction, 
manufacturing, transportation, and utilities sectors of the metropolitan econ- 
omy. The remaining 76 jobs were in the trade, finance and insurance, private 
services, and government sectors of the economy. 

The distributions of industries in which the students expected to be em^ . 
ployed upon graduation did vary substantially aiming the four high school pro^ 
grams. This particular finding is not surprising given both the sharp varia^ 
tions in the occupational distributions of these jobs as revealed in Table 6^3 
and the types of firms in which those particular occupations are concentrated. 
Students in the cooperative vocational programs were substantially more likely 
to obtain employment in the construction industry (23.1 percent) or in mamu- 
facturing (49-2 percent) than students in each of the other three high school 
programs. Those were the industries in which the coop students had had in- 
school work experience, and in which they had received comparatively more 
training than in other industries. The findings in Table 6-3 indicate that 
the industries in which students expected to become employed upon graduation 
differed to a statistically significant degree among the four high school pro- 
gram i-ategories. 

Students were also asked to list the source of information of the jobs 
they expected to hold. The findings reveal (See Table 6-5) that of the 145 
jcbs which the students expected to obtain upon graduation, parents, friends, 
and relatives were the source of information on 62, or 42.8 percent of the 
total* School officials, including placement officers, counselors, shop 
teachers, and academic instructors, provided the information to students on 
66, or 45.5 percent of the total, and other sources of information, including 
newspaper ads and walk^ins, accounted for the remaining 17 jobs (11.7 percent). 

The sources of information on these planned post-high school jobs varied 
rather widely aunong the students in the four high school prograit categories. 
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Of the 65 jobs which students in the cooperative vocational programs planned 
to hold after grad\iation, 46, or 70,8 percent, were obtained with the assis- 
tance of school officials. Only 15.8 percent of the jobs of re9\U.ar vocational 
students were obtained through school placement assistance. Students in the 
work study programs (33.3 percent) were also TOre likely to obtain their post- 
high school jobs with the assistance of school officials than participants in 
the general academic programs (18.2 percent). The differences in the distri- 
butions of sources of job information arong students in the four high school 
programs were significant at the .001 level. 

The findings in Table 6-5 do appear to provide preliminary support for 
the hypothesis that cooperative school programs can improve the transition 
from school to work by providing students with in- school ^ployment e3q>eriences 
that will lead to a snK>other trauisition to the world of work upon graduation. 
Cooperative vocational students were substantially more likely than regular 
vocational students to have both obtained specific employment offers in the 
months prior to graduation and utilized school placement assistance in ac- 
quiring these jobs. 

Those students who stated that their immediate objective upon graduation 
was employment, but who had not obtained a job offer as of the initial inter- 
view, were requested to describe the type of occupation they wished to obtain. 



mentioned a specific occupational category, 10 (5.5 percent) referred to ''any 
type of ob", and 32 (17.7 percent) students stated that they simply did not 
know what kind of work they wished to perform upon graduation from high 



74.8 percent) expressed a desire to obtain a craftsman-related jjosition. The 
only other occupational category that received more than ten responses was 
that of service occupations, which accounted for 14, or 7.9 percent, of the 
total number of responses. 

The responses of this group of students differed sharply by high scho^^l 
progreun. Students in both the cooperative (85.1 percent) and regular voc^?.- 
tional training programs (79.7 percent) expressed an overwhelming desire to 
obtain employment in the craftsmen occupational categories, while only 16.0 
percent and 20.0 percent of the students in the work study and general 
academic programs, respectively, cited the crafts occupations as their desired 
employment objective. Nearly one-fourth of the students in the work study 
programs and more than one-third of the general academic students could not 




(Table 6-6) 139 (76.8 percent) 



school. Of the 139 students ^o mentioned a specific occupation 104 {or 
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defiine any specific occupational objective whatsoever^ The findinns in Tab\e 
6-3 and 6-6 indicate that during the senior year of high school the bulk of 
students in the cooperative and* regular vdcational programs dither had ob- 
tained a specific job offer or were capable of at least defining their iifi6ie-: 
diate post-h^5|^ school employment objectives in terms of a specific occupa- 
tional gpal. On the other hand, a' substantial proportion of students in the 
general academic programs either had no immediate plans for employment upon 
graduation or could not provide any specific information as to the type of 
work they desired to obtain upon graduation. 

Of the 149 students responding to the question on placen^nt assistance 
from school officials, 65 (or 43.6 percent) stated that either they did plan 
to request placement assistance from the school or that they were already 
receiving such placemeht help, (See Table 5--7.) Seventy-eight of i:he s^dents^ 
(5.2.3 percent) asserted that they did not plan to request placenient assistance 
from any school official, including classroom teachers , and ^e remaining six ^ * 
students (4.0 percent) expressed uncertainty as to whether th^y. would seek 
placement assistance from the school, 

The distributions of responses in Table 6-7 So vary r&thet considerably 
by high school program category. Respondents in both the ^ cooperative voca- 
tional (61*4 percent) and regular vocational training programs (62.3 percent) 
were substantially more likely than work study (4.8 percent) or general aca- 
demic students (12.9 percent) to state that they either did plan to sefek 
school placement assistance or were already receiving such assistance. The 
differences among high school programs in the willingness' to utilize school 
placement assistance are primarilyfdue to two factors: the abilities of 
the students to state a specific occupational goal and the student's percep- 
tion of the school staff's ability to provide information on jobs in the 
desired occupational areas. Students in the cooperative and regular voca- 
tional programs w^re more likely to utilize school placement assistance since 
they frequently were seeking post-high school employment in a trade-related 
occupational area and generally perceived that the school did {>ossess informa- 
tion on available job openings in trade-related occupations. On the other 
hand, students in the work study programs were less- willing to rely upon the 
school staff for placement assistance since they often claimed that; the school 
only had information on jobs in the traditioftal "youth" labor market # which 
they generally did not desire to obtain upon their graduation from high school- 
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Those students v?ho asserted that they would seek placement assistance 
from the school were asked to describe the exact school official froo whom 
they would request help in finding a post-high school job. Of the fifty- 
three students responding, 23 (or 43.4 percent) stated that^y would seek 
placement assistance from the director of their cooperative vocational pro- 
gram or the placement representative of the vocational program in iwhich they 
were enrolled. Nineteen of the respondents (35.8 percent) claimed that they 
would rely upon the assistance of the school guidance counselor in securing 
a post-high school job. 

Each of the twenty-two respondents who expressed a willingness to utilize 
school placement assistance in obtaining post-high school employment stated 
that their request for such placement help was "based upon their belief that 
school-related assistance made the job search process "easier". Their res- 
ponses were not probed to discover more precisely what constituted an 
"easier" job search effort. Some of the students appeared to view school 
placement assistance as a supplement to their own job search efforts, while 
others viewed it as a substitute. 

The fifty-four respondents who insisted that they would not seek job place- 
ment assistance from the school primarily declined to request such hel^) either 
because other sources of job information were available to them (29.6 percent) - 
or because they preferred to secure such employment through their own efforts 
(29.6 percent) V 
Attitudes Toward Union Membership 

Those students who cited full-time employment , as their immediate post- 
high school objective were questioned as to whether they intended to join a 
union upon becoming employed. Of the 247 responses provided by the students, 
145 (or 58.7 percent) expressed a desire to join a union, 04 (or 25.9 percer^t) 
expressed an unwillingness to becone enrolled in a trade Onion, and 38 <or 
15.4 percent) of the students were uncertain as their 'in tent icyis. . Thefe' 
did exist some differences in the distributions of respo;;ses among the students 
in- the four high school progrtos. Respondents in both the cooperative voca- 
tional (66.3 percent) and regular vocational programs-' (62. 2 percent) were more 
likely to express a desire to joir/a trade union' than those respondents in. 
either the work study (48.3 percent) or general academic programs (41.9 per- . 
cent). The differences in the distributions of res^nses .were only signifi- 
cant, however, at the .14 level.'- 

The priaary reasons mentioned by the students for desiring to enroll in 
a trade union were better wages and fringe benefits (40.7 percent) employment 
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security (18.6 percent) , and the working conditions in union shops, (12.2 
percent) including protection from arbitrary treatment by the ©iployer. In 
addition, 17,4 percent of these rasfK^nses regarding intentions to join a 
union mentioned the requirement of union membership for continued enployraent 
in the firm or occupation. 

Of the thirty- two resjxjndents who reported that they did not intend to 
become a member of a trade union, twenty-six (or 81. 3 percent) claimed that 
their primary reason was either the non-union status of the firm in which 
they expected to be employed or the general otbsence of a union in the occupa-- 
tional field in which they hoped to gain enployroent . 
Five-Year Career Goals of Students 

In addition to obtaining information on their immediate plans upon gradu-- 
ation from high school, the initial, in-school interview also included ques- 
tions on the career goals of students five years after graduation. 

The students assessments of their career goals five years following 
graduation appear in Table 6-8^ Of the 418 responses provided by the students, 
45 (or 10.8 percent) mentioned employment in a professional or managerial 
occupation p The bulk of the responses cited CTiployraent in a skilled trade, 
primarily consisting of blue-collar craftsmen positions although also includ- 
ing several highly-skilled technical and clerical jobs, such as a computer 
operator. One hundred and sixty-one of the responses (38,5 percent) did men- 
tion employment in a skilled trade, including 117 which were related to the 
student's hiv^h school program. 

The distributions of the responses §mong the students in. the four high 
school programs varier^ sharply. Students in both the cooperative (60,8 per- 
cent) and regular vocational programs (54,6 percent) were substantially more 
likely to cite a skilled trade as their career goal than students in the 
other pro:|rams- Students in the work study and general academic programs 
more frequently cited employment goals in the professional and managerial 
occupations (10.7 percent and 19,6 percent^ respectively) or in civil service 
positions (14.3 percint and 8,0 percent). The differences in the distribu- 
tions of responses among the four high school programs are significant at the 
.001 level. 

After stating their five-year career goals, the students were asked to 
express their views as to which portions cf their high school programs, if 
any, would prove to be most useful in achieving their career objectives. 
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Their responses to this question are outlined in Table 6-9. Seventy-four (or 
17.7 percent) of the students cl^ed that no part of their high school pro- 
gram would prove to be useful, and an additional 21 students (5.0 percent) 
stated that they were uncertain as to whether any portion of their high school 
program would prove to be useful. On the other hand, 54.9 percent of the 
students felt that their shop courses and related instruction would assist 
them in achieving their career goals, 31.2 percent insisted that their academic 
courses would prove useful, and 9.6 percent believed that their business courses 
would be helpful in obtaining their career objectives. Only 6.0 percent of 
the students mentioned their in-school work experiences as being of assistance 
in their career goal attainment. 

Students in the cooperative and regular vocational programs were most 
likely to mention shop courses (52.8 percent and 46.4 percent, respectively) 
and related instruction courses (28.5 percent and 28.9 percent) as useful in 
achieving their career objectives. Students in the work study and general 
academic programs were more likely to refer to their academic courses (45.9 
percent and 42.0 percent, respectively) and to their business courses (12.9 
percent and 25.9 percent) as being useful in obtaining their longer-term career 
goals. 

In addition to assessing the likely role of their high school program in 
achieving their career objectives, the students were also asked to express 
their views as to whether some type of further training would be required to 
obtain their career goals. ^ of the 423 students for whom responses were avail- 
able, 332 (or 78.5 percent) stated that sOTue type of further training would 
be required to obtain their career objectives. The students in the regular 
vocational programs (82.7 percent) were most likely to mention the need for 
additional training; however, the proportion of students in both the coopera- 
tive vocational (79.4 percent) and general academic programs (79.5 percent) 
who also expressed the need for further training was only 3.0 percent below 
that for the regular vocational student group. The observed differences in 
the distributions of responses among the four .high school programs were not 
significant at the .10 level. 

Those students who admitted the need for further training were asked to 
describe the type of additional training that they thought would be necessary 
to obtain their occupational goals. Of tne 332 students responding to the 
question, 131 (or 39.5 percent) cited the need for on-the-job training, in- 
cluding 46 students who commented that their goal attainment would require 
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participation in a formal apprenticeship program. Another 163 (or 49,2 per- 
cent) mentioned the need for additional classroom training, including en- 
rollment in trade or technical schools. Eighty-eight stxadents (26,6 percent) 
stated that their career goals would require some form of college training, 
(See Table 6-10.) 

There did exist some substantial variations in the distributions of re-- 
sponses among the students in the four high school prograuns. The respondents 
in both the cooperative vocational (62.0 percent) and regular vocational pro- 
grams (46.6 percent) were substantially more likely to cite the need for fur- 
ther on-the-job training and formal apprenticeship training than were the 
respondents from the other programs. This particular finding is not surpris- 
ing given the high proportions of career goals held by the cooperative and 
regular vocational students that were related to employment in the more high- 
ly skilled blue-collar occupations. On the other hand, students in the work 
study (27.4 percent) and general academic programs (43.8 percent) were more 
likely to refer to the need for college training to achieve their occupational 
goals. The higher proportion of job goals for these students in the profes-- 
sional and managerial occupations is primarily responsible for their greater 
reliance upon four-^year colleges and universities as training institutions 
to equip them with the skills or credentials to secure their desired occupa- 
tional goal of high-level, white collar employment. The observed differences 
in the distributions of responses among the students in the four high school 
programs were significant at the .001 level. 
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Table 6-1: Post-Hi^ School Enployment and Educational Plans 
of Students, by High School Program Categoiy 
(Multiple Responses Allowed) 



Post Hic^-School 
Plans of 
Student 

Attend College^ 



(1) (2) 
Cooperative Regular 
Vocational Vocational 



5 

(4.0%) 



12 

(12.4%) 



(3) 

Work 
Study 

14 

(16.7%) 



(4) 
General 
Academic 



TOTAL 



35 66 
(33.7%) (16.1%) 



Attend 

Technical/Trade 
School 



16 

(12.8%) 



20 10 19 65 

(20.6%) (11.9%) (18.3%) (15.9%) 



Attend 

Other School* 



4 

(3.2%) 



3 4 7 18 

(3.1%) (4.8%) (6.7%) (4.4%) 



Military Service 



28 

(22.4%) 



12 18 18 76 

(12.4%) (21.4%) (17.3%) (18.5%) 



Ctotain En^jloyment 
Related to School 
Program 



90 

(72.0%) 



49 18 6 163 

(50.5%) (21.4%) (5.8%) (39.8%) 



Obtain Enployment 
Not Related to 
School Program 



13 

(10.4%) 



21 36 36 105 

(21.6%) (11.9%) (34.6%) (25.9%) 



Obtain Employment, 

Not-Sure if 

Related to School 
b 

or Program 



6 

(4.8%) 



12 5 15 38 

(12.4%) (6.0%) (14.4%) (9.3%) 



Out of Labor Force , 
Other Than School 
Attendance 



5 

(4.0%) 



0 

(0%) 



4 

(4.8%) 



5 

(4.8%) 



14 

(3.4%) 



Total Responses 167 129 109 141 546 

Total Nuntoer of 125 97 84 104 410 

Students Responding 

2 

(1) X = 128.755 (2) Degrees of Freedom = 12 (3) Significance = .001 



a - C«Ei>ined for x C<Ht5)utation 
b - Combined for x Computation 
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Table 6-2: Responses of students as to Whether They Had a Specific 
Job to Fill Upon Graduation 



Does Student (1) (2) (3) (4) 

have a Specific Cooperative Regular Work General TOTAL 

Job to Fill Vocational Vocational Study Academic 



yes 



no 



61 16 30 18 125 

(56.0%) (19.5) (50.0%) (27.3%) (39.4%) 

44 62 21 44 171 

(40.4%) (75.6%) (35.0%) (66.7%) (53.9%) 



uncertain 4 4 9 4 21 

(3.7%) (4.9%) (15.0%) (6.1%) (6.6%) 

Total 109 82 60 66 317 

(34.4%) (25.9%) (18.9%) (20.8%) 



(1) = 26.574 

(2) Degrees of Freedom = 3 

(3) Significance = .001 



NOTE: (1) The uncertain responses were contoined with the no responses 
before calculating the x2 statistic. Thus, there are only 
(4-1) (2-1) or 3 degrees of freedom. 
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Table 6-3s Occupational Titles, of Planned Post Hi^ School 
Job, by High School Program Category 



Occupational 

Title of Planned (1) 
Post-High Sdiool Cooperative 
Job 



Professional , 
Technical, 
Han atrial 



(2) (3) (4) 

Regular Work General TOTAL 



Vocational Vocational Study AceKibiaic 



1 2 2 

(5.0%) (5.1%) (9.5%) 



5 

(3.4%) 



Clerical & Sales 



Craftsmen 



Operatives , 
except tremsport 
equipment 



2 

(3.1%) 

47 
(72.3%) 

9 

(13.8%) 



3 17 12 34 

(15.0%) (43.6%) (57.1%) (23.4%) 

8 9 3 67 

(40.0%) (23.1%) (14.3%) (46.2%) 

2 3 0 14 

(10.0%) (7.7%) (4.8%) (9.6%) 



Transport 
Equipment 
Operatives 



1 

(1,5%) 



3 10 
(15.0%) (2.6%) 



5 

(3.4%) 



Laborers , except 
Farm 

Service Wor)cers 



TOTAL 



6 

(9.2%) 



65 

(44.8%) 



1 3 1 11 
(5.0%) (7.7%) (4.8%) (7.6%) 

2 4 3 9 

(10.0%) (10.3%) (14.3%) (6.2%) 

20 39 21 145 

(4.3.8%) (26.9%) (14.5%) 



X * 51.600 

Degrees of Freedom = 9 
Significance = .001 

NOTE: Due to limited numbers of responses in particular occupations, 
V several occupational categories had to be contoined before the X 
statistic was calculated. The following occupational categories 
were conbined: 



(i) Professional, technical, and managerial with clerical and 



sales; 



(ii) Operatives and transport equipment operatives; 
(iii) Laborers and service occupations. 
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Table 6-4; Indus tzy of Planned Pc»t-Hic^ School Job, by Program 
Catagoxy 

Industry of (1) (2) (3) (4) 

Employment Co<^ Rsgidar Work Genaral total 

Vocationaj. Vocational Stiidy Academic 

Construction 15 2 5 1 23 

(23.1%) (10.0%) (12.-8%) (4.5%) (15.7%) 

Manufacturing 32 4 4 1 41 , 

(49.2%)' (20.0%) (10.2%) (4.5%) (28.1%) 

Transportation 1 .1 2 0 4 

(1.5%) (5.0%) (5.1%) (2.7%) 

Utilities 0 0 0 2 2 

(9.1%) (1.4%) 

Wholesale & Retail 8 8 8 9 33 

(12.3%) (40.0%) (20.5%) (40.9%) (22.6%) 

Finance , Insurance 0 0 10 . 0 10 

Real Estate (25.6%) (6.8%) 

Services 9 4 9 8 30 

(13.8%) (20.0%) (23.0%) (36.4%) (20.5%) 

Government 0 1113 

(5.0%) (2.6%) (4.5%) (2.0%) 

TOTAL 65 20 39 22 146 

(44.5%) (13.7%) (26.7%) (15.1%) 

= * 44.243 
Degrees of Freedom « 9 
Significance » .001 

2 

NOTE: Before ceLlculating the X statistic » a nuisber of the industry 
categories had to be conbined to generate a sufficient nunber 
of hypothetical frequencies.* Hhe categories "transportation," 
"utilities," and laaniif acturing" i«ere oonfcined as were "finance, 
insurance, real estate," "services," and 'bfovemoent . " The 
test was thus based \xpon four industry groiqpings, resulting in 
nine degrees of freedom for the contingency table analysis. 
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Table 6-5: Responses of Students as to Sources of Information on 
Post-High School Jobs, by Program Category 



Source of (l) (2) (3) {4) 

Information Cooperative Regular Work General 

O" Vocational Vocational study Academic 



other 8 2 



•*-iS(*; 



TOTAL 



Parent, friend, 11 14 23 14 62 

relative (16.9%) (73.7%) (59.0%) (63.6%) (42.8%) 

School Official, 46 3 13 4 66 

including shop (70.8%) (15.8%) (33.3%) (18.2%) (45.5%) 
or classroom 
teacher 
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(12.3%) (10.5%) (7.7%) (18.2%) (11.7%) 

Total 65 19 39 22 145 

(44.8%) (13.1%) (26.9%) (15.2%) 

= 32.816 
Degrees of Freedom = 6 
Significance = .001 



Table 6-6: Occupational Category of Job Desired by Stude'nts Upon 
Graduation from Hic^ School* 



CD (2) ■ (3) (4) 

Coc^rative Regular Work General TOTAL 

Vocational Vocational Study Academi c 

Professional, 0 0 112 

Technical, (4.0%) (2.2%) (1.1%) 
Managerial 

Clerical 0 0 3 3 6 

(12.0%) (4.4%) (3.3%) 

Sales 0 0 10 1 

(4.0%) (.6%) 

Crafts 40 51 4 9 104 

(85.1%) (79.7%) (16.0%) (20.0%) (58.4%) 

Operative 1 1 0 13 

(2.1%) (1.6%) (2.2%) (1.7%) 

Laborer 0 2 5 2 9 

(3.1%) (20.0%) (4.4.%) (5.1%) 

Service 0 1 4 9 14 

(1.6%) (16.0%) (20.0%) (7.9%) 

Any Type of Job 3 2 1 4 10 

(6.4%) (3.1%) (4.0%) (8.9%) (5.5%) 

Don • t know 3 7 6 16 32 

(6.4%) (10.9%) (24.0%) (35.5%) (17.7%) 

TOTAL 47 64 25 45 181 

(26.0%) (35.4%) (13.8%) (24.9%) 



* A contingency table analysis of the distribution of responses was not 
carried out due to the limited numbers of observations in each cell. 



Table 6-7: Responses of Student Jobseekers as to Whether 'Hiey 
Planned to Seek Placement Assistance from School 
Officials 

*' 

Did Student Plan 

to Seek Placement (1) (2) (3) (4) 

Assistance from Coc^ Regular Vozk General TOTAL ' 

Sdh<x>l Vocational Vocational Study Academic 

yes, plans to ask 15 23 1 1 40 

(34.1%) (43.4%) (4.8%) (3.2%) (26.8%) 

yes, already receiving 12 10 0 3 25 

help (27,3%) (18.9%) (9.7%) (16.8%) 

no, does not plan 15 18 18 27 78 

to ask (34.1%) (34.0%) (85.7%) (87.1%) (52.3%) 

Uncertain 2 2 2 0 6 

(4.5%) (3.8%) (9.5%) (4.0%) 

TOTAL 44 53 21 31 149 

(29.5%) (35.6%) (14.1%) (20.8%) 

= 33.209 
Degrees of Freedom = 3 
Significance = .001 

NOTE: The four response categories appearing in the above table were 
collapsed into two ow all response categories prior to 
calculating the statistic. The "yes ^ plans to ask" and "yes, 
already receiving help" responses were coufcined into one category 
as were the "No^ does not plan to ask" and the "uncertain" 
response categories . 
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Table 6-8: Students' Assessaents of Their Career Plans in Five 
Years Following Graduation by Hi^ School Program 



Five Year '. 
Career Goal 


(1) 

Coop 
Vocational 


(2) 
Regular 
Vocational 


(3) 
Work 
Study 


(4) 
General 
Academic 


Total 


Professional and. 
Managerial Occupation 


6 

(4.8%) 


8 

(8.2%)' 


9 

(10.7%) 


22 

(19.6%) 


45 

(10.8%) 


skilled Trade-Related 
to High School Progsam 


67 

(53.6%) 


48 

(49.5%) 


1 

(3.6%) 


1 

(6.2%) 


117 

(28.0%) 


Skilled Trade, Not 
Related to Hi^ School 
Program 


9 

(7.2%) 


5 

(5.i%) 


14 

(16.7%) 


16 

(14.3%) 


44 

(10-5%) 


Low-Skilled Trades, 
Outside Civil Service 


3 

(2.4%) 


2 

(2.1%) 


9 

(10.7%) 


11 

(9.8%) 


25 

(6.0%) 


Police, Fireman & 
Other Civil Service 
Positions 


7 

(5.6%) 


6 

(6.2%) 


12 

(14.3%) 


9 

(8.0%) 


34 

(8.1%) 


School 


3 

(2.4%) 


1 

(1.0%) 


3 

(3.6%) 


7 

(6.2%) 


14 

(3.3%) 


Military and Other 


8 

(6.4%) 


3 

(3.1%) 


11 

(13.1%) 


10 

(8.9%) 


32 

(7.7%) 


Don " t Know 


22 

(17.6%) 


24 

(24.7%) 


25 

(29.8%) 


36 
(32.1%) 


107 

(25.6%) 


Total 

i 


125 

(29.9%) 


97 

(23.2%) 


84 

(20.1%) 


112 

(26.8%) 


418 



X = 133^961 

Deqrees of Freedom « 21 

Significance = .001 
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Table 6-9; Students' Responses as to Which Portion of ISieir High 
School Will Be Most Useful in Achieving Career Program 
Goals, by High School Program (Multiple Responses Allowed) 



Portion of Hicfi 
School Program 



(1) 
Coop 
Vocational 



(2) 
Itegular 
Vocational 



(3) 

Work 

Study 



(4) 
General 
Academic 



TOTAL 



Academic Subjects 



29 

£23.6%) 



15 

(15.5%) 



39 

(45.9%) 



47 

(42.0%) 



130 

(31.2%) 



All Portions of Trade 
Program Training 



19 

(15.4%) 



23 

(23.7%) 



42 

(10.1%) 



Shop COUXSG 



65 

(52.8%) 



45 07 6 122 

(46.4%) (8.2%) (5.4%) (29.5%) 



Related Instruction 



35 
(28.5%) 



28 

(28.9%) 



1 64 
(.9%) (15.3%) 



Work Eiqjerience 
in Trade Course 



11 

(8.9%) 



11 

(2.6%) 



Business Course 



11 

(12.9%) 



29 

(25.9%) 



40 

(9.6%) 



Work Experience 
-Business Course 



4 

(3.6%) 



4 

(1.0%) 



Work Study 
Work Experience 



10 

(11.8%) 



10 

(2.4%) 



Nothing 



6 

(4.9%) 



13 26 29 74 

(13.4%) (30.6%) (25.9%) (17.7%) 



Don • t Know 
% 



1 

(.8%) 



4 4 12 21 

(4.1%) (4.7%) (10.7%) (5.0%) 



/Other 
) 

('Total Responses 

/ Total Number of 
Students Responding 



166 
123 



1 

(1.0%) 
129 
97 



3 

(3.5%) 
100 
85 . 



6 

(5.4%) 



134 



112 



10 

(2.4%) 

529 
417 



NOTE: Percentages appearing in above table are based vepon proportion 

of stu<tents providing that response rather than upon the proportion 
of all responses provided by students in each high school program. 
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Table 6-10: Students* Assessments of the Type of Further Training That is 
Needed to C&)tain Career Goals r by High School Program Cate- 
gory (Multiple Responses Allowedy 



Type of Training 


(1) 
Coop 
Vocational 


(2) 
Rpcfular 
Vocational 


(3) 
Vtork 
Study 


(4) 
General 
Academic 


TOTAL 


OJT-Related 
to High School 


34 

(34.0%) 


15 

(18.5%) 


6 . 
(9.7%) 


2 

(2.2%) V 


57 
(17. i%) 


OJT-Not Related 
to High School^ 


7 

(7.0%) 


3 

(3.7%) 


9 

(14.5%) 


9 

(10.1%) 


28 

(8.4%) 


Formal Apprenticeship* 


21 

(21.0%) 


20 

(24.6%) 


2 

(3.2%) 


3 

(3.4%) 


46 

(13.9%) 


Classroom Skilled 
Training- Related to B.S.b 


33 

(33.0%) 


24 

(29.6%) 


2 

(3.2%) 


2 

(2.2%) 


61 

(18.4%) 


Classroom Skilled 
Training-Net Related to H. 


S.° (2.0%) 


5 

(6.2%) 


13 

(21.0%) 


22 

(24.7%) 


42 

(12.7%) 


Other non-4 year colleges 
Institutional Training" 


10 

(10.0%) 


10 

(12.3%) 


17 

(27.4%) 


23 

(25.8%) 


60 

(18.1%) 


Four- Year College 
Training Related to H.;,.'^ 


7 

(7.0%) 


5 

(6.2%) 


9 

(14.5%) 


23 

(25.8%) 


44 

(13.3%) 


Pour-Year College 
Training-Not Related to H. 


9 

S.^ (9.0%) 


11 
(13.6%) 


8 

(12.9%) 


16 

(18.0%) 


44 

(13.3%) 


Military 


(5.0%) 


5 

(6.2%) 


9 

(14.5%) 


4 

(4.4%) 


23 

(6.9%) 


Don't Know 


3 

(3.0%) 


3 

(3.7%) 


6 

(9.7%) 


8 

(9.0%) 


20 

(6.0%) 


Total Responses 


131 


101 


81 


112 


425 


Total Students Responding 


100 


81 


62 


89 


332 



(1) X =48.577 (2) Degrees of Freedom * 9 (3) Significance = ,001 



a - Combined for Computation 
b • Combined for x Con^^utation 
c • Combined for x Ctomputation 
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Chapter VII 
THE FIRST POST-HIGH SCHCXDL JOB 

This chapter contains four sections. The first discusses the length of 
time needed to find the first job, the methods used, and the reasons for 
selecting it. The second and third sections describe the economic and non- 
economic characteristics, respectively, of the initial job. The economic 
chacteristics include wages and weekly hours; the non-economic characteristics 
include the industries and occupations, sources of job satisfaction and dis- 
'satisfaction, and finally the reasons for leaving the job. The last section of 
the chapter ermines the extent to which the first job was a source of training 
and^worjc Experience that added to the individual's stock of human capital. 
■Finding the First Job after High School 

l/. Length of Time Needed , The transition from school to work was not 

abrupt for many members of all fooxr groups. It often meant continuing ^^n a 

« 

full-time Or part-time job held while a student. The first post-high school 
job of a surprisingly high proportion of all groups was the^ same as the last 
one held while in high school, ^iowever, continuing on the same job seemed to 
hold for significantly higher proportions of both the coops (54.4 percent) and 
work study students (58,6 percent) chan the voc ed and general academic students 
(44,0 percent in each case).* Moreover, thjs transition job was almost always 
a full-time job for the coops, while it was less likely to be for members of 
the other groups. 

In the case of the central city coops who constituteci most of the group, 
remaining on th^ last job may have been the simplest way of meeting the require- 
n^nt of a year of related work to receive a high school diploma. For .the work 
study students thc^re was no such obligation. Apparently the f a( t that in both 

'programs working was in varying degrees a structured component of the curri- 
culum may have made the difference. Compared to other curricula, the work study 
and coop programs either made it easier to begin the post-high school entry into 
the full-tin« adult labor market early or explicitly encouraged it. In con- 
trast, work was npt required of the general academic and voc ed students; the 
kin4s of jobs they found as students, especially the academic students, were 
more likely to be in the adolescent labor-market. The jobs availeJ^le to the 

coops and in well-organized programs for work study students were likely to be 
adult jobs. 
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Although most of the carry-over coop jobs were related to the trades 
studied in high school, over half (53.1 percent) of the young men in them did 
not remain, the large majority (69,2 j^rcent) leaving voluntarily. Thus 36.7 
percent of all the coop students in carry-over-related trade jobs quit them. 
One measure of the ease of transition into the full-time labor force is re- 
maining with an employer one had as a high school senior* By this measure coop 
proqrams were not the most successful. Nonetheless, the better case might be 
that coop provided the chance to have an early introduction to adult employment. 

In view of the importance of carry-over jobs, a large majority of all four 
groups (at least 70.0 percent) found their first post-high school job in less 
than a week, the coops no quicker than any of the others. As Table 7-1 shows, ^ 
the average number of weeks of unenqployment before finding this first job was 
& iort for all programs, again no fewer for the coops than for the others. 

2. Source of the First Job . For al] graduates combined, the bulk of the 
initial jobb after high school were obtained from three sources: (1) friends 
and relative?^ (47.2 percent); (2) schools (25.1 percent); and (3) direct appli- 
cat iOn (17.7 percent). The same three sources were tl ? principal ones for 
graduates of each progreun except the general academics, for whom the school was 
almost inconsequential. However, the relative importance of these three promi- 
nent sources differed markedly for each group. 

The sharpest inter-progr?im difference was how their members found this first 
job- The school was highly important only for graduates of coop and work j^tuci^ 
programs, the only ones in which employment was a formal requirement of the 
curriculum, job placement an explicit responsibility of the school, or botii. 
The school ranked firnt for the coops (43.5 percent) and second for the work 
study (31.8 percent). Not all of the jobs the coops found through the school 
came from coop administrators or teachers, but most did (78. S percent). 

.For the vocational education students and of course for the general aca^ 
demic students, the role of personal contacts far surpassed the schools. 
Friends and relatives accounted for 53.7 percent of the first voc ed jobs and 
bl.b percent of the general academic. For the voc ed graduates direct applica- 
tion was somewhat more important than the school (19.4 percent i/s. 17,2 percent) ; 
for the general academic graduates direct application was much more important 
(21,7 percent vs. 6.5 percent). The school and personal contacts appear to be 



1. Because of the large numbers of tables in this chapter, the tables will 
be run consecutively at the end of the chapter. 
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substitutes here. Where the school is not much used# friends and relatives tend 
to tcike up much of the slack. 

The voc ed graduate and the general academic relied on their own devices r 
primarily informal ones? the coops and work study graduate had arother alterna- 
tive, which t they used extensively, the liigh school • (One surprise wa? the in- 
consequ€nt lal role of shop teachers, who were responsible for just 2.8 percent 
of the eccpF* first poFt-high school jobs anc 3.2 percept of reyulai vocational 
$:tudtrits' jobs.) Shop ir,£t ructors , we v;ere lepeatedly akaured, had contacts in 
their trc'des or industries, and infcntally on their cwn p]aced many students. 

A sharp coi tiast car; be drawn between the fources used by the graduate of 
thv cv^o piocrcint prcviding much the sanie cccupationa] skills, the coop ^nd the 
rtti^ar vccaticral. Working in the trade related job was an integral part of 
the coop curriculum but not the regular vocational. The school was the single 
most important source for the coop graduates followed fairly closely by personal 
contacts- In contrast, the single most important source for the voc ed students 
were friends and relatives, trailed by direct application and schools. See 
Table 7-2. A number of other patterns stand out: the slight use by all groups 
of the State Employment Service, community agencies, guidance counselors, and 
newspaper advertisements. 

. 3., Reason^5_ for Taking the First Post-High School Job . These reasons fall 
into two broad categories, non-job related and job related, and better than half 
the reasons {5f.5 percent) given by the entire sample^ were of the first kind. 
The job related reasons constituted only 41.1 percent of all the reasons given 
by the sample members, and almost the same proportion was given by graduates of 
each program except the work study (half of their reasons were job related) . 

There was a remarkable similarity anK)ng the four groups in the broad cate- 

V 

gories of reasons given for taking the first post--high school job. Over half 
of the coops, voc ed and general academic graduates, and exactly half of the 
work study graduates had seen it as the only alternative or out of felt finan- 
cial need. The dominant pattern was one of limited choice for at least half 

the members of all four groups. Differences by program were trivial, except 

2 

possibly in the case of the work study. See Table 7-3. 



1. Answers were obtained from 328 individuals. 

2. Moreover, the work study graduates were more likely than the others to 
have t'aken a job only because their school program required it (26.8 percent of 
their non-job related answers were this sort compared to 12.7 percent of the coops 
none of the voc eds, and 4.6 percent of the general academics). 
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The special interest of the coops in an initial job which offers training 
or related work experience becomes more apparent (and exaggerated) if the job 
associated reasons are isolated. See Table 7-4. Then 39.6 percent of the coop 
reasons for taking the first job was for the training or experience, about triple 
the proportion of the other groups. These differences are reduced but not 
eliminated even when the kind of work is added. This ccanbined category consti- 
tutes 50.9 percent of all the coop b-related reasons, 42.5 percent of the 
regular vocational, 41.0 percent of the work study, and 31.3 percent of the 
general academic. 

Another difference among programs in job-related reasons was the greater 
importance of non-wage aspects t9 the former general academic and work study 
students than the former coops. There was one feature common to all programs: 
in no- case was the amount of pay important. It was less than 10 percent of all 
the reasons given by each group, and roughly 20 percent of their job-related 
reasons. 

4. Rel ationship to the Trade Studied in High School , As expected the 
first post-high school job of the coops was much more likely to be associated 
with their high school proqram than that of any of the others, including the voc 
ed graduates, who offer the most apt comparison. Again, the prevalence of jobs 
carried over from high school and the central city requirement of a year's work 
in a related trade probably are important explanations. 

The first jobs of about 65 percent of the coops were trade related, com- 
pared to 3 5 percent of the voc ed graduates and 15 r^crcent of the work study 
and of the general academic. Most of the work study and general academic 
graduates saw little direct connection between their initial job after leaving 
high school and their course of study. Most of the positive responses came from 
individuals who had majored it* business or distributive education, had attended 
a technical high school or taken an industrial arts course. 
Economic Characteristics of the First Job 

Three key aspects are considered, namely, hourly wages, weekly hours, and 
the length of time on the job. 

1. Hourly Wages . Differences among programs in the average starting wage 
of che first job held by their members after graduation were small and not 
statistically significant.^ This conclusion holds whether we. include all 343 



1. The beginning wage used for jobs carried over from high school was the 
earned wage at the start of , June 197?, that is, right after graduation. 



individuals with whom an initial interview was held or the 291 whom we were 
able to follow over the entire survey period. 

In both cases, the initial wage of the former coop students was not excep- 
tional, and was on the low si4e compared to that of the otht»r groups. The coop 
starting wage averaged $2.40 in che instance of the 343 individuals compared to 
$2.49 for the voc ed graduates, $2.67 for the work study and $2.61 for the 
general academic- The spread between the coop and the work study graduate was 
a mere 11.2 percent. The wage array in the case of the 291 students followed 
for the entire period was almost identical to that for the 343, beginning with 
the coops at the bottom with $2.40 and ending with the work study group 
earning $2.64. See Table 7-6. 

For the sake of perspective ip 1972, the Federal minimum wage for most 
non-farm workers was $1,60, gross average hourly earnings of manufacturing pro- 
duction workers in the Boston Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area were $3.99 
while the average straight time hourly earnings of male material handling 
laborers were $3.30 and of male maintenance trade helpers, $3.89.^ The average 
beginning wage of members of the four student groups thus were substantially 
below all but the minimum wage. For lexample, the coops' $2.40 was just 60.2 

percent of the production worker average, 72.7 percent of the material handlers' 

2 

wage and bl.7 percent of the trade helpers' wage. 

The similarity of each group's average beginning wa^e, however, ^oes not 
mean that individual students, irrespective of program, began their work careers 
earning much the same. -The differences within groups were substantial, but 
less so fo;r the coops. See Table 7-6- The maximum wage as a multiple of the 
minimum wage varied from a low of 2.8 for the coops, to A high of 5.2 for the 
general academics, with the regular vocational and the work study students in 
between at U4 and 3.7^ respectively • 



1- The average hourly earnings of manufacturing production workers are 
from U-S, Departn^nt of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earn'- 
ing s , Bulletin 1370-11, U.S. Governii^nt Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1975, 
p. 330; tre straight time hourly earnings of male iiiateirial handling laborers and 
of male maintenance trade helpers are for August 1972 and are from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Area Wage Survey, Boston, Massachusetts , 
Metropolitan Area , August 1972 , Bulletin 1775-13, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., December 1972, p. 29. 

^2. The respective proportions for the^ regular vocational graduates, were 
62.4 percent, 75.5 percent, and 64.0 percent; for the work study graduates, 66.9 
percent, 80,9 percent, and 68.6 percent; and, for tlie general academic graduates, 
J 65.4 percent, 79.1 percent, and 67.1 percent. 



2. Weekly Hours . The former coops averaged nrore hours of work per week on 
their first post-high school jobs than members of the other groups (40.0 hours 
compared to 37.0 for both the voc ed and work study graduates, and 34.6 for the 
general academic graduates). None of the differences in weekly hours among the 
other groups were statistically signficant. 

Nearly all the coops (89.3 percent) worked at least 40 hours a week; the 
next closest group was the voc eds, 75.0 percent of whom worked that long. The 
pr-ocortions of the work study and general academic groups were considerably lower 
(61.4 percent and 59.6 percent, respectively), although in their cases fewer 
than 40 hours probably was a full week's work, because of their concentration in 
the trac^e and service, sectors. However, even if we define a full week as 35 
hours and over, the coops still came out w«ll ahead of the others."^ The general 
academic group had far the highest proportions in part-time jobs (35.9 percent 
worked fewer than 35 hours) . 

The coops, along with the voc eds, also seemed predisposed to long hours; 
20.4 percent of the coops and 21.4 percent of the voc eds put in over 40 hours a 
week, proportions about double those of the work study and general academic 
graduates,. If hours per week are the measure, the former coops displayed a high 
propensity for work, income or both. 

^' Retention of First Job. Only a minority of the members of any group 
remained on their initial job for the entire survey period. The coops were no 
more prone than the others to stay. Of the 103 coop students with whom least 
an initial interview was held, 71 or 68.9 percent did not continue with their 
original employer. The proportions of the other groups who did not remain also 
were high: 75. (f percent of the voc ed students, 72.9 percent of the work study, 
and as many as 85.7 percent of the general academic. In each group the large 
majority of these terminations were voluntary. 

Over half of all the terminations from the first post-high school job had 
occurred by the end of the first summer out of school or in the early fall of 
that year (1972), with the exception only of the work study graduates. It was 
not until the end of the year that approximately half of the latter no longer 
held their first job. The coops seemed to terminate somewhat more slowly at the 
start than the regular vocational graduates, but by the end of 1972 ajDout 70.0 
p ercent of the .feennin ees of both groups already had left their first employer. 

1. Now 94.'2 percent worked full time compared to 78.6 percent of the voc 
ed group, 77.1 percent of the work study, and 64.1 percent of the general 
academic. 
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By June or July of 1973, about a year after graduation, at least 90.0 percent ' 
of all the terminations by each group had occurred. The slow start of the coops 
had been made by the end of April 1973? by then 92.1 percent of their first em- 
ployer terminations had been made. Their delayed and then the accelerated turn- 
over may have been related to the central city diploma requireiient of working 
in a related trade for a year. Central city coops could leave school permanent- 
ly in the Sprinq of 1972 to work full time. Students with full-time jobs were 
allowed to complete their senior year b^^ore the official end of school. 
Non-Economic Cha racteristics of the First Job 

This section ex^ines the pivotal first job held by members of each program 
with respect to industry, occupation, locai:ion, commuting time, company size, 
union status, job satisfaction and finally reasons for termination. There were 
two prominent differences by program, neunely, the industry and occupational mix 
of the firstrjob, and the reasons for leaving it. The other non-economic 
characteristics were distinctive but did not differ by program. 

^* Industry and Occupation , The first jobs of the graduates of each pro- 
gram had a distinctively different industry pattern, as did their occupations, 
these two features being related. Omitting the work study group, the first jobs 
of members of each group tended to be concentrated in two or three industries' 
sectors, but these .sectors were either not identical for each program or, if 
so, not of equal importance. Two sectors absorbed a majority of the coops: 
durable goods manufacturing (32.0 percent) and construction (21.4 percent). 
These two sectors employed the largest groups of coops while in t:eir senior 
year in school; JO. 4 percent in durable manufacturing and 15.2 percent in con- 
struction. Two sectors also accounted' for a majority (about half) of the voc ed 
graduates; one of these, durable goods (26.2 percent), was important also for 
the coops; but the second, retail trade (27.4 percent), was not. Only 12.2 
percent of the voc eds were employed in durable goods during their senior, year 
in school- The services also was the third most important sector for the voc ed 
graduates, but took proportionately mor^|^of them (17.9 percent) than the coops. 
See Table 7-7 and Table 7^8. 

Overall, four industries accounted for the great majority (71.8 percent) of 
the first post-h^gh school jobs of all the sample members taken together. With 
one exception, these industries were the same ones that were prominent for one 
or more of the separate groups: dur^lble goods manufacturing (highly significant 
for all but the coops, and especially significant for the general academic and 
voc ed students); services (relevant for all groups, but le^is so for the coops), 
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and construction (important chiefly for the coops and the work study group). 



The initial industry distribution of our sample differed coAisiiderably from the 
1970 area employment of 18-19, and 20-24 year old males, 16 and over. Dispropor- 
tionately hiqh numbers of our sample were in construction and durable goods. On the 
other hand, despite the importance of retail trade and services in our sample^ its 
members were under represented in both sectors compared to ^ployed males 18 to 19, 
20 to 24 and 16^. and older in the area. The sample group whose industry representation 
came closest to the area pattern for young males was the general academic, and the 
group whose distribution departed most from that of young males in the area was the 
coops. See T^ble 7-9. Unquestionably, the coop program' exerted a strong influence 
in determining the sectors in which its graduates initially went to work. 

The initial occupations of sample members showed distinctively different 
patterns^ depending on high school program. On one side were the coops, over- 
whelmingly in blue-collar jobs (88.4 percent) , and considerably more likely than 
any of the others to be working in the skilled trades (57.3 percent), typically as 
learners, helpers or apprentices. On the other side were the work study and general 
acadernic graduates, with a more varied occupational distribution than the coops, 
and more likely to be employed as unskilled laborers^ as unskilled service workers, 
or as clerical workers. 

Sharing aspects of both occupational patterns were the former voc ed students. 
Like the coops, but not to the same extent, a large majority were in blue-collar 



jobs (64.3 percent) and a significant proportion in skilled trades work (33.3 
percent) . However, the voc ed students were more dispersed occupationally than 
the coops, and a higher proportion were clerical workers (10.7 percent) and 
unskilled service workers (11.9 percent). Although the proportion of operatives 
in each of the four programs differed, these differences 'did not disturb the key 
feature of the three occupational profiles that differentiated the coops,, voc eds, 
and the two other groups. In all four grpups, the proportion of operatives was 
not too dissimilar, ranging from almost 15.0 percent for the coops to exactly 
19*^^ percent for the voc eds. See Table 7-10. 

The chree basically different occupational distributions described above can 
be seen clearly in Table 7-11, which ranks each group's initial occupation by 
relative size. 

To put our findings into perspective; the occupational choices of our sample 
members are compared with the 1970 occu{5ations of young men of similar age (18 and 
19) in the metropolitan area. The major disparities were between the coops 
emd .the voc eds on the one hand, and area youth on the other? 88.3 percent of 
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the coops and 64,3 percent of the voc ed graduates were working as blue-collar 



workers compared to 48-8 percent of area youths. In contrast to our two voca- 
tional groups, the occupational distributions of the work study graduates and 
even more so the general academic rather crlosely paralleled tJie distribution 
of area 18 and 19 year old males, (except for a higher proportion of the work 
study and general academic graduates in laboring and unskilled service jobs.) 
See Table 7-12. 

2. Lo cation of Jobs and Ccmgnuting Distances . The large majority (6S.7 
percent) of all first post-high school jobs were in central city and four 

contiguous communities directly linked to it by an urban transit system. The 
entire arra fell within an eight mile radius centered on the downtown business 
district of the central city. Large proportions of the initial jobs of the 
coops (70.3 percent), work study (69.7 percent), and general academics (68.5 
percent) also were in this area. However, the coops and the general academics 
were more likely to be working in the central city than members of tlie other 
groups. The location of the first coop jobs was somewhat unique in ^another 
way as well. A disproportionate share "(2S.7 percent) were in an outer band of 
communities at least 12,5 miles from the downtown section of the center city. 
Only the voc eds held a similar proportion of jobs that far from downtown 
(28-0 percent). See Table 7-13. 

The community in which a sample meraber's first job was located typically 
was his home community where he had attended school. Res idence^ more than the 
distribution of employment opportunities in the metropolitan area, seemed to 
account for the location of most -first jobs. This conclusion holds best for 
those educated in the central city and adjacent ccxranunities. The further the 
hcane from the metropolitan center the less likely for the job to be in the 
same community. 

Limited spatial iiu^bility wa iro t common among voc ed graduates of schools 
in the central city and immediately adjacent communities, and least among the 
central city coops and voc ed graduates of schools in the non-contiguous and 
more distant communities. An estimated 95.0 percent of these voc ed graduates 
were working in their home communities compared to an estimated 68.0 percent 
of the coops and the more distant voc eds. Most central city work study and 
general academic students also worked in the ccamnunity in which they lived. 

Commuting times and methods reflect J this restricted mobility. The large 
majority (over three quarters) of each group spent less than half an hour get- 
ting to work. * Intergroup differences, although small, reflected the variations 
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in mobility noted above. For exan^le, 73.6 percent of the ccx^ps spent under 30 
minutes connauting cOTipared to 80.6 percent of the voc eds and 83.3 percent of 
the work study. About half (52.8 percent) of all sample members drove to their 
first job? most of the rest either took public transportation (26-0 percent) 
or walked (19.2 percent). 

In general, then, most sample members worked close to home. The location 
of their initial jobs more closely paralleled the location of their homes than 
of rmployment in the metropolitan area. This parallel was least valid fox^ coops 
in the central city and for voc eds from more distant schools, and most valid 
for central city voc ed and work study students. Relatively short commuting 
times and small transit expenses reflected the short distances travelled to 
work- The high proportion of jobs in or very close to the central city would 
seem to eliminate local area varia^ons as factors in the pattern of earnings of 
sample members. However, since manufacturing, especially durable goods, was more 
important outside the central city and its immediate vicinity than within, it is 
possible that there were important differences in wages in that industrial sec- 
tor associated with locationp 

3. Size and Union Status of First Employer . The initial employer of over 
half the members of the combined groups (54.8 percent) was small., employing 50 
people or less."^ Sixty percent began their first post-high school jobs in firms 
employing no more than 100 people, and only 27.5 percent in fiims employing over 
500, 

The coops especially were found working for small employers; 72,3 percent 
were in companies with no more than 50 workers, cctfnpared to 54.8 percent of the 
vocational education graduates, 46.6 percent of the work study ar^ 40.0 percent 
of the general academic. At the other extreme, only about a tenth (10.6 percent) 
cf the coops be<Jan in large companies employing over 500 people, as against 
roughly one-quartier of the voc eds and two^fifths of both the work study and 
general academics* 

Relatively few first jobs of any group were with unionized employers. The 
overall proportion of 21.1 percent held approximately for each group, despite 
the prevalence of blue-collar jobs and jobs in the construction and durable 
goods sectors for two groups in particular, the coop and voc ed. 

1. Based upon responses of 305 sample members. If the firm was not listed 
in" state industrial directories or not known to the staff of the research project 
* the interviewee's estimate was used. 




4. Satisfaction with the First Job and the First Employer . It was hypo- 
thesized that coops would express xaore job satisfaction than mCTibers of the 
other groups because of placement in trade-related work and the greater likeli- 
hood of receiving training. In turn, these benefits at a minimuro, would ccMnpen-* 
sate for any tack of economic advantage relative to other groups or else form the 
basis for greater satisfaction with the employer. Our hypotheses were not sub- 
stantiated. 

Large and nearly equal proportions of all groups liked their first job and 
their first employer, and gave much the same explanations. Somewhat surprising 
was the failure of the fcoops in particular to stress nature of their work or 
training opportunities. These two features were no more important to the coops 
than to the others, and in no group did each account for a large proportion of 
reasons. 

About four- fifths of the former coop, voc ed and work study students, and 
three-quarters of the general academic, liked their initial job* Of the 278 who 
answered this question, only 39 (14.0 percent) were dissatisfied and another 
15 (5.4 percent) were uncertain. See Table 7-14. Equally large and uniform 
proportions in each group also expressed satisfaction with their initial em- 
ployer. The coops again were no different than the others. See Table 7-15. 
The similarity of responses to both the question of satisfaction with the job 
and with the employer reflected the difficulty sample members had treating the 
two independently. 

The reasons given by members of each group for liking their first job (as 
distinct from their employer) revealed a common pattern of preferences. No one 
factor dominated, suggesting either that none was of overriding importance or 
that none was distinctly superior to warrant special praise. The reason most 
frequently mentioned, and about the same proportion of times ^ by each group was 
the nature of the work; wages, working conditions and j)ersonal relations were 
almost secondary. See Table 7-16. 

The failure of the coops to emphasize training prospects is difficult to 
interpret. It is possible that these were taken for granted rather than con- 
sidered unimportant. Another surprise was the relatively few times the kind of 
supervision was mentioned as a reason for liking a job,* raising questions about 
the quality of the relationship or rapport between sample members under their 
immediate bosses* 
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As seen in Table 7^-16, the expectations the coops had about training and 
valuable work experience frequently went unsatisfied, perhaps because their 
sights had been set higher than those of the others- Training and experience 
accounted for over a third (35.0 percent) of the reasons the coops gave for 
taking their first job compared to only 14.2 percent of the reasons for liking 
it. Interestingly, no group seemed disappointed about the nature of the work 
itself. In fact, the coops and the former general academic students were much 
more likely to have given it as a reason for liking their first job than for 
taking it. In the case of the coops, ^:he kind of work might have served as a 
substitute for unrealized opportunities and actually miqat have reflected 
assignments that incorporated informal learning or training. . The biggest dis- 
appointment for all groups except the coops, was the pay. It was cited as a 
reason for liking the' job only half as often as a reason for taking it. 

5. Rea sons for Liking or Disliking the First Employers . As noted in the 
last section, a large majority of the overall sample and of each group were 
satisfied with their first post-high school employer. However, no particular 
rea^^on could be elicited from a noticeable minority (25.2 percent) of all the 
218 satisfied sample members, nor by noticeable minorities of the satisfied 
members of each group. 

For those who could specify reasons, no one reason stood out, although human 
considerations outweighed economic by nearly two-to-one. Considerate company 
rules, a "friendly" management and "friendly" co-workers accounted for half 
(SO. 4 percent) of the reasons for liking an employer. In contrast, wages, fringe 
benefits, promotion opportunities, and job security, as a group, constituted 
just 2.6 percent of the reasons. Whether a company was considered a good place 
to work seemed to dej^nd much more on the quality of treatment by management 
and the quality of relatioas with fellow employees, than on "bread-and-butter" 
matters. See Table 7-17. 

Too few individuals explicitly disliked their initial employer to allow 
meaningful intergroup comparisons- However, unlike those who liked their first 
employer, the 38 who did not had no difficulty articulating reasons. Moreover, 
two reasons dominated, namely, "poor" wages and "bad" or "unfriendly" management, 
and economic and humcin factors were mentioned equally often. The unsatisfactory 
human relations w€^ro ^cniof ly difficulties with company rules governing tardiness 
and absences, and- with supervisors over discipline and conduct at work. 
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6. Reasons for Terminatinc^ , This section discusses intergroup differences 
in the proportion of voluntary Bnd involuntary separations. In reference to 
voluntary separations two topics are treated. The first is whether individuals 
had another job. The second is a con^^arison of job-connected reasons for leaving 
the first job. Job-connected reasons exclude quits for health and personal 
reaons, or to engage in non-labor market activities. The objective is to see 
whether coop students made more satisfying initial job choices than other 
students. 

As observed earlier^ the large majority (75.0 percent) of all separations 
♦1 from the first post-high school job were voluntary^ but not many more than half 
(53,7 percent) of the latter represented an inter-empldyer move. The other 
voluntary shifts led to withdrawals from the labor force. 

Considerably more, proportionately ^ of the work study and general academic 
quits than the coop and voc ed were made to leave the labor force ♦ The general 
academic graduates usually withdrew to continue their education; the members of 
the other groups were more likely to leave to join the armed forces. This dif- 
ference in the proportions of voluntary moves leading to another job reflects 
the stronger labor force commitment of the coops and voc eds than of the others. 
See Table 7-18. However, when involuntary terminations are considered, more 
coops and voc ed graduates actually withdrew from the labor market following 
their first job than quit it for this purpose. In all groups, the additional 
withdrawals come from those laid off or discharged, ^fc)reover, intergroup 
differences in the proportion of all job separations ending in a withdrawal were 
smaller than dif torcnccj in the proportion of all voluntary quits made to with iraw. 

Nearly half (47.9 percent) of those remaining in the labor market after 
terminating their first job had another job. The others became unemployed. The 
coops were least likely and the general acad^ic students most likely •to move 
, from one job to the next without an intervening period of unemployment. Only ^. 
38.5 percent of the coops did not become unemployed compared to 60.5 percent of 
the general academic graduates. See Table 7-19. A possible explanation for the 
disparity between the coops and general academics was t o high proportion of coops 
whose first job ended involuntarily (28.2 percent) compared to the general academics 
(is. 4 percent). Also a substantial number of coops wprk6d in construction, an 
industry with wide employment swings. « 

The voluntary quit rate of coops in jobs related to .their trade was 48.6 

* percent, somewhat higher than the 42.4 percent rate of coops on unrelated jobs, 

and about the same as the voluntary quit rates of all but one general academic 

« 
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group from first post-high school jobs. The overall quit rate for all initial 
jobs was 50.9 percent • 

Moreover, the coop quit rate from all jobs carried over from high school 
(42.9 percent) was not measurably different than the coop quit rate 'on all their 
first jobs (46.6 percent). See Table 7-20. However, the coop quit rate from 
related jobs begun during high school was- a significantly lower 36.7 percent in 
comparison to all related jobs held by coops (48.6 percent) and all carry-over 
jobs (42.9 percent) held by them. 

The? coops had about the same job-related reasons for voluntarily leaving 
their first post-hiqh school job as inembef*s of the other grouj^. The desire for 
another or better kind pf job> or dislike of the current kind, accounted by far 
for the largest share of the reasons yiven by meml^ers of all groups, amounting 
approximately half of those from each of the four groups. Many of our intei 
viewees had difficulty articult^ting the precisje reason. However, they appeal 
to be reacting adversely to the kind of work or job duties. See Table 21. 

The frequency with which the young men surveyed and left their first em- 
ployer because they wanted a different or better kind of job indicated a period 
of haste and indecision about occupational preferences. Sample members evident- 
ly Were in the process^ of testing different companies and kinds of work. Unex- 
pectedly, the coops an'd voc eds wanted something different or better, at least 
as frequently as members of the two other groups, 

Tf\f remaining reasons for quitting the initial 30b were more specific than 
the broad "kind of worK" reason lust discussed. Three were uppermost: wage§, 
non-monetary conditions (chief 1\ hours and shifts) , and difficulty obeying com- 
rules or getting along with employers and immediate supervisors. Non- 
letary factors constituted just 14*6 percent of the coop reasons, 10*8 per- 
cent of tht» voc ed, anfJ 12. S percent of the work study. There was some indica- 
tion, admit tevily .-^liqhlt, that the coops and voc eds might have had a bit more 
trouble adiUiitinq to wc-^rk discipline than the others. Discharges combined with ^ 
voluntary quits over difficulties with company rules and supervif-ors accounted 
for 14.7 percent of the coop separations and 16.9 percent of the voc ed. 

To summarize, mos)t tenninations from the first job were voluntary, altjiough 
a high proportion were made to leave the labor force. Compared to the sep^ra- 
tioru; of the two other, groups, coop and voc ed separations were more likely to 
'T>e involuntary, and when voluntary, less likely to be for the- purpose of wit»h- 
drawing from the labor mark^ft. Although this finding indicated a stronger coop 
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and voc ed commiunent to workr takinq into account involuntary terminations nar- 
rowed the differences 2unonq groups- In the proportions leaving the labor market 
after the first job, about half had an alternative in mind, but this was less 
trut? of the coops. Coops who remained in the labor market had much the sam^ 
reasons for quitting their first jobs as other sample members. In all groups, ■ 
dissatisfaction oveir the kinds of work was the main cause. Unexpectedly, coops 

were as likely to voluntarily leave trade- related jobs as trade-unrelated ones, 

f 

except for trade- related jobs continued from high school. 

7. Quitting Trade-Related Jobs , Different degrees of trade ittachment 
could reflect differences in th** initial selection of students for programs, 
as well as the /growing familiarity of students with the characteristics of 
different trades. Greater awareness, however, could induce either greater at- 
tijchment or Ife^s attachment, depending upon the reasons students chose or were 
accepted by different prograuns. T^'he more successful are programs in enrolling 
students with an interest )n, and ability for, specific trades, the greater the 
likelihood of students remaining in them. 

As previously noted, 48.6 percent of the 70 coop graduajtes whose initial 
job was tr^de-related, quft it tor another. The next job of a surprisingly high 
proportion {10. percent) was not related to their high school trade. In con- 
trar^t, of the 33 coops with an unrelated first job, only 21.2 percent voluntarily 
lyjft it for another. 

Almost the opj>osite behavior was shown by voc eds when leaving their first 
jobs. Of the 30 whose initial job was trade-related, just ten (33.3 percent) 
voluntarily left and went directly to, or sought, another job. The next job of 
seven of the 10 was the trade. Nine voc ed graduates (16.7 percent) left an 
unrelated first job; four of them took a second job that was trade-related. 
Ovt-r two- thirds (bb.O j^rcent) of the coops* first jobs were trade-related 
compjiroc to 3 3.3 percent of tfheir next job; in contrast, the proportion of voc eds 
in trade- related jobs rose from 35,7 percent on the first job to 44.7 percent on 
the second. 

There was less dissatisfaction over wages or other economic considerations^ 
than dissatisfaction over the kind of work that prom^.ted those who q\iit a re- 
laced first job to take an unrelated one. Table 7-22, which, is restricted to 



1. Fringe benefits or inadpnn.ite number of hours. 
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jc^connected reasons for voluntarily leaving related and unrelated jobs, shows 
that nearly half (47.4 percent) of the reasons left trade-related jobs for un- 
related ones pertained to the kinds of work. On the other hand, the kinds of 
work constituted even a higher proportion (63.6 percent) of the reasons coops 
left one related job for emother related job. 

The number of sample members was too small to further disaggregate related 
and unrelated first jobs by the trades studied. However, reasons for termina- 
ting the first post-high school job were analyzed by trade. The kind of work 
appeared important for former students of three of the coop programs and one of 
the voc ed programs. The three coop programs were ele^l^rical, machine shop, and 
sheet metal. The one voc ed was sheet metal. Dissatisfaction over pay appeared 
more important than the kinds of work for three re^lar vocational trade programs 
and one coop. The three voc ed were auto mechanic, machine shop and sheet metal; 
the one coop, auto mechanic. Given the nature of the local wage structure, the 
probability of relatively low earnings in local garages. and service stations and 
in local machine shops was high. See Table 7-23. 



1. Excluded are quits for personal and health reasons, or to leave the 
* labor force. 

2. But for the few sample members covered, electrical and auto body might 
have been eligible for this distinction as well. 
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Table 7-1: Distribution of Program Graduates by the 

Nusnber of Weeks Needed to Find Ifheir First 
Post-High School t'"-'*^^ • 



HIGH SCHCXJL PROGRAM 



Week^ 
Under 1 



CD 

Coop 

7B 
(75.7%) 



(2) 
Regular 
Vocational 

61 
(72 .6%) 



(3) 
Work 
Stu<^ 

60 
(85.0%) 



(4) 
General 
Academic 

64 
(70.3%) 



Total 

263 
(75.6%) 



1-2 



4 

(3.9%) 



5 

( 6.0%) 



1 

(1.4%) 



5 

(5-5%) 



15 
( 4.3%) 



3^ 



4 

(3.9%) 



( 8.4%) 



2 

(2.9%) 



7 

(7.7%) 



20 
( 5.7%) 



5 and over 17 

(16.5%) 



11 
(13.1%) 



7 

(IQ.0%) 



15 
(16.5%) 



50 
(14.4%) 



Total 103 

(100.0%) 



84 

(100.0%) 



70 

(100.0%) 



9L 

(100.0%) 



348 
(100.0%) 



Average 3.0 
Median 0.0 



2.8 

0.0 



2.3 
0.0 



3.4 
0.0 



2.9 
0.0 



Includes everyone with at least one job after high school graduation with 
whom a final interview was held. 
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Table 7-2: Distribution of Program Graduates by Souross of 
their First Post-Hi^i School Jobs (Multiple 
^Ji^swer Pos»ible).^ 





HZOi 


SCSOOL PROGRAM 










(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 




• 




Regular 




General 


Total 


Source 


Coop 


Vocational 


Stu(^ 


Academic 


Answers 


Personal Contacts 


38 


50 


30 


53 


171 




(35.2%) 


(53.8%) 


(43.5%) 


(57.6%) 


(47.2%) 


Friends 


23 


30 


17 


31 


101 




(21.3%) 


(32.3%) 


(24.6%) 


(37.7%) 


(27.9%) 


Relatives 


15 


20 


13 


22 


70 




(13.9%) 


(21.5%) 


(18.8%) 


(23.9%) 


(19.3%) 


Sch(x>ls 


47 . 


16 


22 


6 


91 




(43.5%) 


(17.2%) 


(31.8%) 


( 6.5%) 


(25.1%) 



Coop, Work Study 
and Vocational 

Placement 34 3 5 0 42 

Administration (31.5%) (3.2%) (7.2%) (0.0%) (11.6%) 



Shop TBachers 3 3 0 0 6 





( 2. 


8%) 


(3.2%) 




(0.0%) 


(0.0%) 


( 


1. 


7%) 


Guidance 


2 






6 




1 




2 




11 




Coiinselors 


( 1. 


9%) 


(6 


..5%) 




(1.4%) 


(2 


1.2%) 


( 


3. 


0%) 


Ojthers 


8 






4 


\ 


16 




4 




32 






( 7. 


4%) 


(4 


i.3%) 




(23.2%) 


(4 


.3%) 


( 


8. 


8%) 


Direct ^^plication 


16 






18 


/ 


IC 




20 




64 


a 




(14. 


8%) 


119,4%) 




(14.5%) 


(21.7%) 


( 


17 


.7%) 


Newspaper 


4 






4 




5 




3 




16 




Advertisements 


U 3. 


7%) 


( 


4.^%) 




( 7.2%) 


( 


3.3%) 


( 


4 


.4%) 


S£ate Qnployinent 


1 






2 




0 




2 




5 




Service 


(0.9%) 


f 


2.1%) 




( 0.0%) 


( 


2.2%) ' 


( 


1 


.4%) 


Community Service 
























and Private 


1 






1 




0 




5 




7 




Employment Agencies 


(0.9%) 


i 


1.1%) 




( 0.0%) 


( 


5.4%) 


( 


1 


.9%) 


Other 


1 






2 




2 




3 




8 






(0.9%) 


( 


2.2%) 




( 2.9%) 


( 


3.3%) 


( 


2 


.2%) 


Total 


108 






93 




69 




92 




362 




(100 


.0%) 


(100.0%) 




(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100 


.0%) 



a 

Three hundred and sixty ^two (362) anavmrs were obtained from 329 
individuals (100 coop^ 80 regular vocational^ 63 work study, and 
86 general academic) • 
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Table 7-3: Distribution of Reasons for Taking First Post-HigH Schjool 
Job by Program (Multiple Responses Possible >^ 







(2) 


(3) 


(4) 






(1) 


Regular 








Reasons 


Coop 


Vocational 


Work Study 


Academic 


Total 


Not Job Relaiied 












"only" or "best- 












job available, 


62 


59 


30 


62 


213 


needed the money 


(50.0%) 


(59.6%) 


' (36.6%) 


(54.9%) 


(51.0%) 


School Requirement 


9 


0 


11 


3 


23 




(7.3%)' 


(0.0%) 


(13.4%) 


(2.7%) 


( 5.5%) 


Total 


71 


59 


41 


65 


236 




(57.3%) 


(59.6%) 








Job Related 












Training C^portunity 


21 


5 


6 


7 




or Experience 


(16.9%) 


(5.1%) 


(7.3%) 


(6.2%) 


(9.3%) 


Kind of Vfork 


6 


12 




o 
o 


3o 




(4.8%) 


(12.1%) 


(12.2%) 


(7.1%) 


(8.6%) 




27 


17 








Subtotal 


(21.8%) 


(17.2%) 


(19.5%) 


(13.3%) 


(17.9%) 


Wages 


9 


" 7 


a 








(7.3%) 


(7.1%) 


(9.8%) 


(9.7%) 


(8.4%) 


Noi -waqp 


14 


14 


16 


20 


64 


aspects 


(11.3%: 


(14.1%) 


(19.5%) 


(17.7%) 


(15.3%) 


Other 


3 


2 


1 


2 


8 




(2.4%) 


(2.0%) 


( 1.2%) 


(1.8%) 


(1.9%) 


Total 


53 


40 


41 


48 


182 




(42.7%) 


(40.4%) 


(50.0%) 


(42.5%) 


(41.1%) 


All Reasons 


124 




82 


113 


418 




(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100-0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


a 

A total of 


418 reasons were given by 328 individuals 


(99 coop. 




81 voc ed. 


62 work study. 


and 86 general 


academi c . 
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Table 7-4: DlBtribution of Job Related Reasons for Taking 
First Po<%t-4igh School Job by Program (Multiple 
Responses Possible)* 



Job Related 
Reasons 



(1) (2) 

Regular 
Coop vof:aticaial 



(3) 



Work Study 



(4) 

Qeneral 
Academic 



Total 



Training Opportunity 
or Experience 



21 

(39.6%) 



5 

(12. 5») 



6 7 39 

(14.64) (14,6%) (21.4%) 



Kind of Work 



6 

(11.3%) 



12 

(30.0%) 



10 8 36 

(24.4%) (16.7%) (19.8%) 



Wages 



9 

(17.0%) 



7 

(17.5%) 



8 11 35 

(19.5%) (22.9%) (19.2%) 



Non- rfage 
Aspects 



14 
(26.4%) 



14 

(35.0.%) 



16 

(39.0%) 



20 

(41.7%) 



64 - 
(35.2%)' 



Other 



3 

(5.7%) 



2 

(5.0%) 



1 

(2.4%) 



2 

(4.2%) 



8 

(4.4%) 



Total 



53 
(100.0%) 



40 
(100.0%) 



41 
(100.0%) 



48 

(100.0%) 



182 
(100.0%) 



I 1 
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Table 7-5: Average Starting Wage on First Post-^igh School 
Job, by Program.* 



Program 


All Having an 
. Xni^ial Interview 
'< (n«343) 


Those Followed for 

UiCS trC? ^ X^^vl 

(n=291) 


(X) Coop 


$2.40 


S2 40 




(102) 


f 96) 


(2) Regular Vbcational 


2.49 


Z.51 




(83) 


(66) 


(3) Work Study 


2.67 


2.64 




(70) 


(55) 


(4) General Academic 


2.61 


2.54 




(88) 


(74) 


Overall Avi^rageV 


2.53 


2.51- 




(343) 


(291) 



Figures in parentheses und^r the wage figures give the nuntoers 
interviewed. 
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Table 7-6: Medians and Measures of Dispersion for Average Starting Itages 
cm First Post-Hi^ School Job, by Program . 

(n«343) 

^ StandUird Minimum Maximum Range Middle 

Program Median Deviation Wage Wage Range^ 

(1) Coops^o2) ^'^^ ^^'^ ^*^° '**^° * ^'^^ 2.0eO-2.500 

(2) Regular 

Vocational 2.49 62.2 1.75 6.00 4.25 2.000-2.750 
(83) 

(3) Work Study 2.67 76\75 1.75 6.50 4.75 2 •225-2. 860 

(70) 

(4) General 

Acidemic 2.61 90.5 1.60 8.29 6.69 2.150-2.725 



Calculated from original, ungrouped figures. 

b 

A fourth earn less ihan the lower r^te and a quarter earn mDre 
than the higher rate. 
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Table 7-7: Ranking of Industries of First. Post-High School Jobs 
by Proportion of Saxnple Ktentoers Employed, by Program. 



(1) 



Poops 



PROGRAM 



(2) 
Regular 
VocaticNnal 



(3) 
Work 
Study 



(4) 
General 
Academic 



Durable Goods 
» (32.0%) 



/Bat ail Trade 
(27.4%) 



Retail Trade 
(18.6%) 



Retail Trade 
(38.5%) 



Construction 
(21.4%) 



Durable Goods 
. (26.2%) 



Fin, Ins, R.E. 
(18.6%) 



Ser^yices 
(15.4%) 



Services 
(12.6%) 



Services 
U7.9%) 



Services 
~ (18.6%) 



Durable Goods 
(13.2%) 



Nondurcible Goods 
(11.7%) 



Ttans, Comm. & Util, 
(8.4%) 



Construction 
(1-5.7%) 



Construction 
(7.7%) 



Retail Trade 
(10.7%) 



Nondural^le Goods 
(6.0%) 



Durable Goods 
(12.9%) 



Noi durable Goods 
(6.6%) 



Wholesale Trade 
(5.8%) 



Construction 
(4.8%) 



Not^durable Goods 
(5.7%) 



Trans, Coram & Util. 
(4.4%) 



Trans, Conon, & Util. 
(3.8%) 



Pin , InSi & R.E. 
(3.6%) 



Trans, Comn, & Util 
(4.3%) 



Wholesale Trade 
(4.4%) 



Public Adm. 
(1.9%) 



Pujjlic Adm. 
(2.4%) 



Public Adm. 
(4.3%) 



Fin, Ins, & R.E. 
(4.4%) 



Fin, Ins, & R.E. 
(0.0%) 



Wno lesale Trade 
(2.4%) 



Wholesale Trade 
(1.4%) 



Public Adm. 
(4.4%) 



Agric . & Mining 
(0.0%) 



ftgfic & Mining 
(1.2%) 



Agric & Mining 
(0.0%) 



Agric & Mining 
(1.1%) 



Agriculture, Forestry » Fishing and Mining. 
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Table 7-8: Industry Distribution of First Post" High School 
Sample MeirberSf by Program* 



Jobs of 



Industry 

Agriculture, Forestry, 
Pishing, and Mining 

Construction 



Manufacturing 



Durable Coeds 



Nondurable Gk>ods 



Transportation, Communica- 
tions and Public utilities 

Trade 



Wholesale 



Retai 1 



Finance, Insurance 
and Real Estate 

Services 



Public Administration 



Total 



(1) 

Coop 
0 

(0.0%) 

22 

(21. 4%) 
45 

(43.7%) 

,33 

(32.0%) 

12 
(11.7%) 

4 

(3.9%) 

17 
,(16.5%) 

6 

(5.3%) 

11 
(10.7%) 

0 

(0.0%) 
13 

(12.6%) 
2 

(1.9%) 

103 
(100.0%) 



Program 

(2) 
Regular 



(3) 
Work 



Vocational Study 



(1.2%) '.(0.0%) 



4 

(4.8%) 
27 

(32.1%) 
22 

(26.2%) 
5 

(6.0%) 
7 

(8.3%) 

25 

(29.8%) 
2 

(2.4%) 

23 

(27.4%) 



11 
(15.7%) 

13 
(18.6%) 

9 

(12.9%) 
4 

(5.7%) 
3 

(4.3%) 

14 

(20.0%) 

1 

(1.4%) 

13 
(18.6%) 

13 

(18.6%) 
13 

(18.6%) 

3 

(4.3%) 

70 

(100.0%) (100.0%) 



(3.6%) 
15 

(17.9%) 
2 

(2.4%) 
84 



(4) 
General 
Academi c 

1 

(1.1%) 
7 

(7.7%) 

18 
(19.8%) 

12 
(13.2%) 

6 

(6.6%) 
4 

(4.4%) 

39 

(42.9%) 
4 

(4.4%) 

35 

(38.5%) 
4 

(4.4%) 

14 
(15.4%) 

4 

(4.4%) 

91 

(100.0%) 



Ttotal 
2 

(0.6%) 

44 

(12.6%) 

103 

(29.6%) 

76 
(21.8%) 

27. 
(7.8%) 

18 

(5.2%) 
95 

(27.5%) 

13 

( 3.7%) 
82 

(23.6%) 
20 

(15.7%). 
55 

(15.8%) 

11 

(3.2%) 

348 
(100. Oi) 
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Table 9* Industry Distribution of First Post^High fchool Jbbs of - ^ 

Sasqgle Meci^rs and of ^qployed Males, 18 and 19 , 20 to 24, 
\ and and over, Bost«i^ Standard Metropolitan Statistical ^- * « 

- Area, 1970 J ^\ ^ - ' ... 

BfRploye<3 Males r Boston Area ^ ' . . ' 

* - \ First Job of 



Industry 


18 and 19 , 


20 to 24 


lo ano 
over 


Axx 2>an^xe 
'Members 


Agriculture # Forestry 
Fishing, Mining 


(1.0%) 


!>4t> 

(1.0%) 


(1.0%) 


2 ' 
(0.6%) 


wonsvruci^xOtt 


(5.4%) 


(7.7%) - 


(7.9%) 


• 

(12.6%) 


a 

Manufacturing 


4797 

(19.3%) 


17,455 


. 175,434 


103 


Durable Goods 


2912 

(11 . /%} 


12,016 

tic t 4 * 

( Id .o« j 


113,960 
ill na 1 


76 
\ ^ 1 • o«/ 


Nondurable Goods 


1862 

(7.5%) " 


5317 
(7.3%) 


60,277 
(9.0%) 


27 
(7.8%) 


Transportation , 
convmunications and 
Public Utilities 


• 

1272 
(5.1%) 


5354 
(7.4%) 


* 54215 

(8.1%) 


18 
(5.2%) 


Trade 


9799 
(39.5%) 


16104 
(22.2%) 


138,195 
(20.6%) 


95 
(27.3%) 


liniolesale 


997 
(4.0%) 


3837 
(5.3%) 


'40,779 
(6.1%) 


13 . 
(3.7%) 



Retail 



Finance , Insurance 
and Real Estate 



8802 
(35.5%) 

1058 
(4.3%) 



12,267 

(16.9%) 

4728 
(6.5%) 



97,416 
(14.5%) 

39,691 
(5.9%) 



82 
Z23.6%) 

20 
(5.7%) 



Services 



5742 
(23.2%) 



19,775 
(27.3%) 



155,169 
(23.1%) 



55 
(15.8%) 



Public Administration 572 2856 49,166 11 

(2.3%) (3.9%) (7.3%) (3.2%) 

IVjtai ■ 24,820 72,397 670,535 348 ^ 

^ (100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) ^ (100.0%) ^' 

a * * 

Includes unspecified manufacturing industries not separately classified as durable 

or nondurable goods. 

source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population s 1970 , Detailed Ch aracteristics, 
Final teport, Pc:(l)-D23, Massachusetts, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C.. 1972, p. 23-975. 
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• ^ 'teble 7 10: . 


Occupational 


bistributiom of First Post-High School 




Jobs of^San^l^ Members, ] 










# 












(1) 


. (2). - * 


(3) - 


(4l ' 


1 




>► 




Work 


General 




Occupation • 


•coop 


Vocational 


Study 


Academic 


•Total 


fcftilte-eollar 


'6 




2] 


-?6 


67 






, (16.74) 


(30.0%-) 


(28.6%) 


(19.3%-) 


Professional , Technical 0 




2 ■ - 


' ' ' 5 


12 


and Mana^tiaK 


(0.0%) 


(6.0%) 


(2.9%) 


(5.5%) 


'(3.4%r 


Clerical and Sales 


6 


9 








■ 


(5.8%) ^ 


(10.7%) 


(28^6%) 


(23.1%) 


3 (15.8%) 


Blue-7ol lar 


91 


54 










(88.3%) 


(64.3%) 


(55.7%) 


(52.7%) 


(66.7%) 


Craft 


59 


28 




X X 


1 HQ 

X 




(57.3%) 


(33.3%) 


(15.7%) 


(12.1%) 


(31.3%) 


Operatives 


15 


16 








» 


(14.6%) 


(19.0%) 


(18.6%) 


(16.5%) 


(17.0%) 


Laborers 


17 


10 




22 






(16.5%) 


(11.9%) 

* 


(21.4%) 


(24.2%) 


(18.4%) 


Service 


6 . 


16 


10 


17 


49 




(5.8%) 


(19.0%) 


(14.3%) 


(18.7%) 


V (14.1%) 


Unskilled^ ' 


6 


10 


8 


11 


35 . 




(5.8%) 


(11.9%) 


. (11.4%) 


(12,1%) 


,(10.}.%) 


Other 


0 


6 


2 


6 


V 14 




(0.0%) 


(7.1%) 


(2.9%) 


(6.6%) 


(4.0%) 


Total 


■ 103 


84 


70 


91 


348 




(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 



Cleaners, janitors^ and kitchen workers 



On 
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Table 7-11 s Banking of Occupations of First Post- High School Jobs 
by Proportion of Sample ttexnbers Emplcyedf by Program « 



Program 



<1) 
Coop 



Crafts 
Laborers 

(Imperatives 



Unskilled 
» Service 



Clerical & 
Sales 

^tof , , Tech.S 
Mgl« 

other ' ;^ 
SezVijce 



(57.3%) 
(16.5%) 
(14.6%) 

( 5.a%) 

{. 5.0%) 
( 0.0%) 
( 0.0%) 



(2) 
Regular 
Vocational 

Craft8< 



Other 
Service 



(33.3%) 



Operatives (19.0%) 

.l<a]x>rers (11.9%) 

Uns)cilleg 

Service (11.9%) 

Clerical & 

Sales (10.7%) 



( 7.1%) 



Prof., Tech. 
Mgl. ( 6.0%) 



(3) 
Work 
Study 

Clerical 
Lalaorers 
Operatives 
Crafts 



UnsKille| 
Service 



Prof., Tech. 
& Mgl. 

Other 
Service 



i28.9%) 
(21.4%) 
(18.6%) 
(15.7%) 

(11.4%) 

( 2.9%) 

( 2.9%) 



(4) 
General 
Academic 



IMxsrers 
Clericcil 



Operatives 

N 

Crafts 



Unskilled 
Service 

Other 
Service 



(24*. 2%) 
(23.1%) 
(16.50 
(12.1%) 

(1,2.1%) 

( 6.6%) 



Prof., Tech. 
Mgl. . ( 5.5%) 



Cleaner c, janitors, and kitchen workers 



ERIC 



Table 7- 12: 



Relative Distribution 
of Sasple Meadbera^ by 
Males Eioployed in the 



of Occupations of First Post-Hi^ School Jobs 
Group, and Occupations o;f 18-and 19-^ear old 
Boston Itetropolitan Area in 1970 • 



Occuf>ation 



' Area 

Males 
18 and 19 



(1) 
Coop 



Sacple Progrags 

(2) 
Regular 
Vocational 



(3) 
Work 
Study 



(4) 
General 
Academic 



White-OolXar 


34.0 


5.8 


16.7 


30.0 


28.6 


Professional 
& Technical 


7.9 


0.0 


6.0 


2.5 


5.5 


Clerical & Sales 


26.1 


5.8 


10.7 


28.6 


23.1 


Blue-Collar 
b 

Crafts 


48.8 

12.8^ 


88.3 

57.3** 


64.3 

33.3^ 


55.7 

15.7^ 


52.7 
12.1^ 


Operatives 


20.6 


14.6 


19.0 


18.6 


16.5 


Laborers * 


15.5 


16.5 


11.9 


21.4 


24.2 


.Service 


17.2 


5.8 


19.0 


14.3 


18.7 


c 

Unskilled 


7.2 


5.8 


11.9 


11.4 


12.1 


Other 


10.0 


0.0 


7.1 


2.9 


6.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


*See Table 


7-10 for 


absolute numbers 


i 

in Sample programs. 





Area category and sasple categories not con^sarable- Former includes 
only skilled workers, latter also include seiftiskilled helpers, learners 
and apprentices* 

^Area category includes cleaning service wrkers , busboys and dishwashersf 
and private household workers. Program categories include cleaners, 
janitors^ and kitchen workers. 

Sources; U«S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970, Detailed 
Characteristics, Final Report, PC(1)--D23, Massachusetts, O^S. Government 
Printing Office, Washii^ton, D.C., 1972. p. 23-843 and 844i sample member 
data taken, from Table 7- 10, 



2% 
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Table 7-13^ 



Relative Distribution of San5>le Mert4>ers by CoBmnmity of 
First Post-High School Job and Relative Distribution of 
all Sample Members by Home Community Sample '.aring High 
School, by Program. 



Central 
City 



Contiguous 
Communities 



Uon Contiguous 
Communities 



More Distart 
Communities 



Total 



(1) Coop 

Commvinity of Job 55.4 
Home Community 82.7 



14.9 
8.7 



4.0 
7.1 



25.7 
1.6 



100.0 
1.00.0 



(2) Vocational 
Education 



Community of Job 28.0 
Home Community 28.3 



25.6 
28.3 



18.3 
31.3 



28.0 
12.1 



100.0 
100.0 



(3) Vkark Study 

Community of Job 43.9 
Home Community 36.4 



25.8 
39.8 



15.2 
21.6 



12.4 
2.3 



100.0 
100.0 



(4) General Academic 

Community of Job 58.4 
Home Communi ty 63.7 



10.1 
21.2 



12.4 
13.3 



19.1 
1.8 



100.0 
100.0 



Total 

Commun i t y of Job 47.3 
Home Community 55.5 



18.3 
23.0 



11.8 
17.3 



22.5 
4.2 



100.0 
100.0 



a) The home residence is for all 427 sample members, while the job 
location is for 338 with post-high school jobs. 
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Table 7-14 Distribution of Sanple Meral^rs by Vlhether Satisfied 

or Dissatisfied with their First Post- High School Job, 
by Group* 



Satis Taction 
With 
Job 

Satisfied 



Unsure 



Total 



(1) 
Coop 
73 

(81.1%) 



Dissatisfied 12 

(13.3%) 



5 

(5.6%) 

90 
(100.0%) 



(2) 

Regular 
Vocational 

54 

(83.1%) 
9 

(13.8%) 

2 

(3.1%) 



65 

(100.0%) 



(3) 

Work 

Study 

42 

(82.4%) 
7 

(13.7%) 

2 

(3.9%) 

51 
(100. C%) 



(4) 
General 
Academic 

55 

(76.4%) 
11 

(15.3%) 
6 

(8.3%) 
72 

(100.0%) 



Total 
224 

(80.6%) 
39 

(14.0%) 
15 

(5.4%) 
278 

(100.0%) 
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Table 7-15: Distribution of Sasple Mesabers by tihether Satisfied or 
Dissatisfied with their First Popt^-High School Employer 
by Group - 



Satisfaction (1) (2) 

with Regular 
Employer Coop Vocatit. nal 



Satisfied 75 53 

(84.3%) (81.5%) 

Dissatisfied 11 8 

(12.4%) (12.3%) 

Unsure 3 4 

(3.4%) (6.2%) 

Total 89 -65 

(100.0%) (100.0%) 



(3) (4) 

yiork General 

Study Academic Total 

38 52 218 

(76.0%) (74.3%) (79.6%) 

6 13 38 

(12.0%) (18.6%) (13.9%) 

6 5 18 

(12.0%) (7.1%) (6.6%) 

50 70 274 

(100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) 
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Table 7-16 s Distribution of 5aaple*^Iteiitoers' Reasons for Taking and Liking 
their First Post-*High School Job, by Program- 



> 


(1) 

Coop 
TakingI Liking 


(2) 
Regular 
Vocational 
Taking | Liking 


(3) 
Work 
Study 
Taking tLiking 


(4) J 
General 
Academic 
Taking] Liking 


Chance for Training or 
Special Hbrk Exper- 
ience 


21 18 
(35.0S» (14.2%) 


5 ^ 
(10.4%) 


16 
(18.0%) 


6 

(13.0%) 


17 

(23.0%) 


7 

(6.2%) 


11 

(11.8%) 


Nature of Work 


6 39 
(10. Of (30.7%) 


12 
(25.0%) 


26 

(28.1%) 


10 
(21.7%) 


19 
(24.3%) 


8 

(7.2%) 


23 

(22.6%) 


Easy Job 


1 9 
(1.7%) (7.1%) 


3 

(6.2%) 


7 

(7.9%) 


2 

(2.4%) 


6 

(8.1%) 


6 

(10.7%) 


8 

(8.6%) 


Wages euid Benefits 


9 20 
(15.0%) (15.7%) 


7 

(14.6%) 


10 
(11.2%) 


8 

(17.4%) 


8 

(10.8%) 


11 

(19.6%) 


10 
(10.8%) 


Non monetary 
Conditions 


7 18 
(11.7%) (14.2%) 


5 

(10.4%) 


8 

(9.0%) 


10 
(21.7%) 


9 

(12.2%) 


7 

(12.5%) 


18 

(19.4%) 


Fellow Workers 


6 14 
(10.0%) (11.0%) 


6 

(12.5%) 


15 
(16.9%) 


4 

(8.7%) 


10 

(13.5%) 


7 

(12.5%) 


17 

(18.3%) 


Supervision 


b 9 

(7.1%) 


b 


5 

(6.7%) 


b 


3 

(5 .4%) 


b 


2 

(4.3%) 


Best Job Available 


7 b 
(11.7%) 


8 

(16.7%) 


b 


5 

(10.9%) 


b 


8 

(14.3%) 


b 


Other 


3 0 
(5.0%) (0.0%) 


2 

{4.2%) 


2 

(2.2%) 


1 

(2.2%) 


2 

(2.7%) 


2 

(3.6%) 


4 

(4.3%) 



Total Reasons 



60 127 48 89 46 74 56 93 

( 100. 0%)( 100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) (100,0%) (100.0%) 



Voluntary reasons only. 



Reason not applicable. 
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yable 7-17. Distribution of Sample M«abers by Wiether Purpose of Voluntary 
Reparation from the First Post-Hiqh School Job *fes to Withdraw 
frcan the Labor Force by Group. 



(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Regular Work General 
Pvurpose Coo p Vocational Study Acadgnic Total 

To change employers 39 28 19 34 1 20 

{^.2%) (73.7%) (57.6%) (58.6%) (67.8%) 

To leave labor J|6 7 9 20 42 

force ^.5%) (18.4%) (27.3%) (34.5%) (23.7%) 

School '2 3 2 16 23 

(4.2%) (7.9%) (6.1%) (27.6%) (13.0%) 

Military 4 4 5 3 16 

Service (8.3%) (10.5%) (15.2%.t (5.2%) (9.0%) 

Other 0 0 2 13 

(0.0%) (0.0%) (6.1%) (1.7%) (1.7%) 

Miscellaneous 3 3 5 4 15 

(6.2%) (7.9%) (15.2%) (6.9%) (8.5%) 

Total ' 48 38 33 58 177 

(100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) 
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Table 7-18» Employment Status of Sample Members 'Who Remained in the Labor 
Force after Terminating tl»ir First Post-High School Job, by 
Group . 



Employment Status 
Employed on New Job 

Unotiployed 

Total 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 






Regular 


Work 


General 




Coop 


Vocational 


Study 


Academic 


Total 


' 20 


20 


13 


26 


79 


(38.5%) 


(47.6%) 


(46.4%) 


(60.5%) 


(47.9%) 


32 


22 


15 


17 


86 


(61. 5«) 


(52.4%) 


(53.6%) 


(39.5%) 


(52.1%) 


52 


42 


28 


43 


165 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 
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Table 7--19 . Distribution of Sample Mepibers* Reasons for Liking their First 
Post-High School Employer, by Group. 
(Multiple Answers i»088ible)* 



Reasons 


(1) 

Coop 


(2) 
Regular 
Vocational 


(3) 
Work 
Study 


(4) 
General 
Academic 


(5) 
Total 
Reasons 


Wages 


8 

(9.9%) 


9 

(8.3%) 


5 

(11.1%) 


4 

(7.7%) 


22 

(9.2%) 


Fringe 
Benefits 


9 

(11.1%) 


9 

(15.0%) 


iO . 
(22.2%) 


5 

(9.6%) 


33 
(13.9%) 


Promotion 
Opportunities 


1 

(1.2%) 


1 

(1.7%) 


3 

(6.7%) 


3 

(5.8%) 


8 

(3.4%) 


Job Security 


1 

(1.2%) 


0 

(0.0%) 


2 

(4.4%) 


2 

(3.8%) 


5 

(2.1%) 


Economic 


I'J 
(23.5%) 


15 
(25.0%) 


20 
(44.4%) 


14 
(26.9%) 


68 
(28.6%) 


"Good" company 
rules 


4 

(4.9%) 


0 

(0.0%) 


0 

(0.0%) 


0 

(0.0%) 


4 

<1.7%) 


"Good" or "friendly" 
management 


^ 23 
(28.4%) 


23 
(38. 3%) 


12 

(26.7%)0 


15 
(28.8%) 


73 
(30.7%) 


"Friendly" fellow 
%*orkers 


15 
(18.5%) 


11 
(18.3%) 


6 

(13.3%) 


11 
(21.2%) 


43 
(18.1%) 


Human 
Relations 


42 
(51.9%) 


34 

(56.7%) 


18 

(40.0%) 


26 
(50.0%) 


120 
(50.4%) 


Working Conditions 


12 
(14.8%) 


8 

(13.3%) 


3 

(6.7%) 


7 

(13.5%) 


30 
(12.6%) 


b 

pther 


8 

(9.9%) 


3 

(5.0%) 


4 

(8.9%) 


5 

(9.6%) 


20 
(8.4%) 


Total Reasons 


81 

(100.0%) 


60 
(100.0%) 


45 
(100.0%) 


52 

(100.0%) 


238 
(100.0%) 



Answers from 179 sample members. 

^'combines unionized con?>any and expression of satisfaction without speci- 
fying reason (s). Only four individuals gave Unionization as a reason. 
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Table 7-20* Number of Separations and Quits and Separation Rates and Quit 
Rates from First Post-High School Jobs by Whether the Job Was 
Related to^ the Trades Studied, by Gro\ip» 



All First Jotos 

Number of Jobs Held 
Number of Separations 

Separation Rate 
Number of Quits 

Quit Rate 
Related First Jobs 
Number of Jobs Held 
Number of Separations 

Separation Rate 
Number of Qixits 

Quit Rate 
Unrelated First Jobs 
Number of Jobs Held 
Number of Separations 

Separation Rate 
Number of Quits 

Quit Rate 

^ot Applicable 
b 

Too few to be meaningful 



CD 
Coop 



(2) • 
Regular 
Vocational 



(3) 

Work 

Study 



(4) 
General 
Academic 



Total 



103 


84 


70 


91 




348 


71 


63 


51 


78 




263 


68.9 


75.0 


72.9 


85. 


7 


75.5 


48 


38 


33 


58 




177 


40.6 


45.2 


47.1 


63. 


7 


50.9 


70 


30 


a 


b 




100 


50 


15 


a 


b 




65 


71.4 


50.0 


a 


b 




65.0 


34 


10 


a 


b 




44 


48.6 


33.3 


a 


b 




44.0 


33 


54 


a 


b 




87 


21 


48 


a 


b 




69 


63.6 


88.9 ' 








79.3 


14 


28 


a 


b 




42 


42.4 


51.9 


a 


b 




48.3 


related 


jobs are for 


coops and 


voc. 


eds . 


only. 
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Table 7-21. Job-Related Reasons for Quitting their First Post-High School 
Job of Sample Members reraalning in the Labor Market, by Group. 
(Multiple Answers Possible) 



(1) i2) (3) (4) 

Regular Work General Total 
Reacons^ coop Vocatiortal Study Acadgnic Reasons 

Had or Wanted Another 20 19 11 20 70 

or Better Kind of Job (48.8%) (51.4%) (45.8%) ((55.60%) (50.7%) 

Wages 8 8 5 .5 26 

(19.5%) (21.6%) (20.8%) (13.9%) (18.8%) 



Monetary 



20 



Conditions (14.6%) (10.8%) (12.5%) (19.4%) (14.5%) 

Difficulties with 6 6 4 • 3 ^ 19 

Company Rules and (14.6%) (16.2%) (16.7%) (8.3%) (13.8%) 
Supervisors 

8 

r 

Unspecified 1 0 11 3 

Dissatisfaction (2.4%) (0.0%) (4.2%) (2.8%) / (2.2%) 

Total Reasons 41 37 24 36 138 

(100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) 

*Oinits perspnal and health reasons to engage in school activities, to attend 
school, to join the military or to take time off. 

^Responses of 122 individuals; 40 were coop graduates; 30, voc. ed.) 22, 
%*ork study; and 30 general academic. 
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Table 7-22. 



Job-Related Reasons of Coop and Regular Vocational Saiaple 
Members for Quitting New First Post-High School Job. 
(Multiple Answers Possible) 



Reasons 



b) 



Wages 



Kind of 
Work 



Othef 



c) 



From A Related to 
An Unrelated Job 



(1} 
Coop 
6 

(31.6%) 



(2) 
Regular 
Vocation al 

1 

(25.0%) 



9 2 

(47.4%) (50.0%) 

4 1 

(21.1%) (25.0%) 



Total 
Reasons 

7 

(30.4%) 

11 
(47.8%) 

5 

(21.7%) 



Total 19^j 4 23 

Reasons (100.0%) (100.0%) - (100.0%) 



<!} 

Coo p 
2 

(182%) 



2 

(182%) 



F^roa Related to 
Related Job 

(2) 

Regular o Total 
Vocational R^sasons 



5 

(71.4%) 



7 2 
(63.6%) (28.6%) 



0 

(0.0%) 



7 

(38.9%) 
9 

(50.0%) 
2 

(11.1%) 



11 7 18 

(100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) 



From Unr ilated to 
Unrelated 



(2)- 
Regular 



Total 



Reasons . Coop Vocational Reasons 
b) 



Wages 

Kind of 
c) 



Work 



Other 



% 2 .1 

(50.0%) (25.0%) 

2 1 

(50.0%) (25.0%) 

0 2 

(0.0%) (50.0%) 



Total 4 4 

Reasons (100.0%) (1.00.0%) 



3 

(37.5%) 
3 

(37.5%) 
2 

(25.0%) 



8 

(jpo.0%) 



(1) 

Coop 
0 

, (0.0%) 
0 

(0.0%) 



From Unrelated to 
Related Job 

(2) 

• Regular Total 
Vocational Reasons 



I 

(25.0%) 



(75.0%) 



0 0 
(0.0%) (0.0%) 



1 

(25.0%) 
3 

(75.0%) 
0 

(0.0%) 



0 4 4 

(100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) 



a) OBits personal and health reasons, to participate in school activities, to 
attend school, or to enter military service, or to take time off. 

b) Also incli«3es fringe benefits and too few hours. 

c) Working conditions, and relations with supervisors and other workers. 
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Table 7-23. Job-Related Reasons of Coop and Regular Vocational Senile 
ites^rs for Quittin? Their First Post-High School Job, by 
Trades Studied (Kultiple Answers Possible) . 



Reasons 



Wages 



Kind of iJork 



Other 



Total Reasons 



Auto Body 

(1) Coop 

(2) Regular 

• Vocational 



(33^3%) 
0 

(0.0%) 



1 

(33.3) 
2 

(ioa.9%) 



1 

(33.3%) 
0 

(0.0%) 



3 

(100.0%) 
2 

(100.0%) 



Auto Mechanic 

(1) Coop 

(2) Regular 
Vocational 



2 

(33.3%) 

3 

(60.0%) 



(16.7%) 
2 

(40.0%) 



3 

(50.0%) 
0 

(0.0%) 



6 

(100.0) 
5 

(100.0%) 



Electrical 

(1) Coop 

(2) Regular 
Vocational 



2 

(33.3%) 

1 

(33.3%) 



4 

(66.7) 
2 

(66.7%) 



0 

(0.0%) 
0 

(0.0%) 



6 

(100.0%) 
3 

(100.0%) 



Machine Shop 

(1) Coop 

(2) Regular 
Vocational 



3 

(18.8%) 
4 

(57.1%) 



8 

(50.0%) 

2 

(28.6%) 



5 

(31.2) 
1 

(14.3%) 



16 
(100.0%) 

7 

(100.0%) 



Sheet Metal 

(1) Coop 

(2) Regular 
Vocational 



(20.0%) 
3 

(50.0%) 



(60.0%) 



(50.0%) 



1 

(20.0%) 

0 

(0.0%) 



(100.0%) 
6 

(100.0%) 



Electronics 

(1) Coop^ 

(2) Regulau: 2 
Vocational (40.0%) 



1 

(20.0%) 



2 

(40.0%) 



(100.0%) 



a) Omits personal and health reasons, to pcrticipate in school activities, to 
attend sclipol, to enter military service, or to take time off. 

b) Also includes frlnge^benefits and inadequate number of hours. 

c) Working conditions and relations J^ith supervisors and other workers. 

d) Electronics not offered on a coop basis. 



Chapter VIII 

CCMPARISON OF KEY ASPECTS 
OF THE POST -HIGH SCHOOL LABOR MARKET ©CPERlHSCES 

OF SAMPLE MEMBERS 

Certain critical aspects of the post-high school labor market experiences 
of the sample members were selected as indicators or measures of the effective- 
ness of the Coop Program, relative to the other programs, in preparing students 
for an adult work role. The aspects 'chosen can be interpreted as representing 
individual earning capacity (or productivity) , employability (or acceptance by 
employers), cc»mnitnient to the labor force, attactoent to a particular occupa- 
tion, and attainment of personally satisfying work. The specific indicators are: 
(1) the average hourly wfige received over the post-hiih school period; (2) the 
final wage earned; (3) the change in wages (or wag^ progression); (4) hours 
worked per week; (5) labor force participation; (6) the amount of employment; 
(7) the amount; of uneraplo, (8) the degree of satisfaction with the last job; 

(9) usefulness at work and for finding a job of high school preparation or train- 
ing; (10) emplbyer provided traiijing; and finally, (11) the occupational and in- 
duBtrial distribution of jobs, including prevalence of trade-related ones. 

Two kinds of post^high school wage comparisons were drawn. The first was 
aunong each group's average wage over the entire post-high school survey period. 
The second consisted of the change in each group* s wage over the saune period^ 

Here, the comparison was between the average beginning wage on the first post- 

2 ^ 
high school 'job and the average final wage on the last job. The average wage 

for the whole period and the starting and final wages were calculated for two 

different cohorts of individuals in each program. Cohorts were used because of 

3 

the loss of sample members over time. However, such losses materially altered 
the wages and other labor market indicators of only^ one group, the general aca- 
demics, "^N. 

The first cohort included everyone with whom a final interview had l^en 
held. The second cohort excluded those in the first cohort whose l^bor market 
participation had been interrupted by lengthy military service or full-time 



1. Computed by averaging the starting wage and final wage earned on each 
post-high school job by members of each group. 

2. For sample men^rs who continued on a job held as seniors # the initial 
wage was that earned immediately after leaving school. 

3. The inclusion of all those with whom an initial interview had been held 
would have distorted the wage change of each group because the ii^itial and final 
ccOTpositi'on of each group differed. The final average wage would have included 
the wages of fewer individuals than the st;»rting average wage. f ^ 



^ schpc^ing. Lengthy was defined as a peiiod of at least 39 veeks (i.e. » three 
calendar qciuirters) . Even the cohorts » hoilfever^ did not entirely solve the 
problem of comparing wages ai^ng grt>up8 whose internal compositions had changed, 
because of a^few instances in which certain information had been refused or was 
otherwise unavailable. 

1 . Intergroup oomparison of the Average fost-high schoojl Wa^ Q. Despite 
the large variation in. wages within each high ^hool program, there was remark- 
\ ably little difference in the average hourly wages of each group during thie year 
' and a half following sct^CK^l. Intergroup differences were not statistically sig- 
' nificant, except in one case, that tetween the wxdrk study and general acad^ic . 

groups* However, in both cohorts, the coop wage of $2.86 (Cohort T) or $2.87 

. . 1 

' (Cohort II) was the lowest. See Table 8-1. 

. ■■ • > 

The average wage for one entire sample (Cohort I) was $2.93, and the dif- 
ference bet%#een the highest and lowest group was just $.21 or 7.3 percent. The 

range in Cohort II was even smaller ($•!? or 5,9 percent). The value in earn* 

< ' . » 

ings.of a vocational education, whether as a ccK>p or as a regular trade school 
student,, showed no consistent relationship to those of the other curricula. 

The $2.97 of the graduates of regular voc ed programs was only four cents 
a)t>oye the overall average of $2.93, while the $2.86 of the coop graduate was five 
cents below it. Only a penny an hour separated the coops frcan the general aca-* 
demic students, who had had no specific occupational preparation. Work study 
Students with no more than on-t^he-job experience were in the lead, earning $3.07. 
These^'conclusions, of course, are based on work histories covering a relatively 
brief span. The long-run persistence of this earnings pattern cannot be pre- 
dieted* frc^ this limited evidence. 

"^The earnings pf coops and voc ed graduates who had majored in two trades 
in consRon (cabinet-staining and sheet metal) were almos^, identical ($2,40 for coops 
and $2.45 for voc eds in the first, a^d $2.62 for coops and $2.60 for voc eds in 
the second). 'I^owever, of the six remaining trades, coops v^o had studied two, 

auto body and electronics, earned more on the average than their voc ed counter- 

2 - 
parts, while voc eds earned more in the remaining four. Not only were there 

differences in the average wages earned by" coops and voc ed students who had 



1. Because of the largfe number of tables in this Chapter, the t2U3les will 
be run consecutively at the end of tte Chaptef . 

2. Only two coops* studied eaqh of these trades, compared to four voc eds 
' who majored in auto-body and ten in electronics. 



studied the same trade ^ but there also was little consistency in the ranking of 
wages by trade studied as a ccK>p or regular yoc ed student. See Tables d-2 and 

2. Interqroup CoB^arison of Changes in the Average Wage Earned after High ^ 
School - Looking at Cohort I, the largest absolute and relative gains were en- 
joyed by the, coops', whose wages rose ^$.97 or 40.3 percent, an hour. But nearly 
the same gains were made by the voc eds ($.92 or 36.7 percent an houjf ) . The 
wage increases of the two remaining groups were considerably less ah^ almost 
identical. 

S 

The coops, who began at the bo€tOTi with the lowest initial wage ($2.40), 
moved close to the top ($3.37), just,i>elow the voc eds ($3.43). *The final wages 
of both these "groups differed by a statistically insignificant S.06 an hour. , 
An even smaller difference separated the coops and work study graduates, \|jjiile 
the general academics trailed all the others. 

Possibly a more acc\irate indication of the comparative labor market posi^ 
tion of each group is given by Cohort II since it csnits individuals who had too 
short a time in the labor force t^ obtain much work experience or to establish 
themselves. Once again, larger wage gains vere achieved by the coops and voc 
eds than the others, and once again the overall spread in group wages was re- 
duced. - 

The initial wage ranking of the Cohort II Group Wages was the same as that 
of Cohort I, but the final wage ranking differed. The voc eds again ware 
the lead ($3.55), and the general academics ^at the bottom ($3.35). iHowever, 
the coops ($3.39) and work study group ($3.42) had changed places. The chief 
difference in the Cohort I and II was the clustering of all but the voc eds below 
the latter in a narrow range of only $.07 an hour. The voc eds were $.13 above 
the work stuly graduates, the highest group in the cluster. None of the inter- 
group differences in final wages were statistically significant. 

Probably the most significant result was the wage convergence. In the 
case of the cobps at least, their vocational training and working experience 
did not redound to their advantage as ?t might have for the voc eds. Both the 
latter* s initial wage and final wage were above those of the coops. • Still, it 
is difficult to escape the conclusions that employers appeared to treat all 
groups alike, irrespective of post-high school work experience. One reference 
is that reliance on ooop programs as a source ( f screened labor might have been 
a way of some low-wage employers, who had few resources to invest ^n human 
capital, to continue in business. 

2i9 : 



•0 

3. Wage Changes and Worker Mobility . In all groups except the work study, 
there was a direct association between the number of inter-employers' moves ami 
the absolute size of an individual's post-high school wage gain. The same rela- 
tionship .did not necessarily hold for the final wage level, because beginning 
wage levels were not directly related to the number of moves. 

Excluding the work study group, those who remained on their initial post- 
high school job fared relatively poorly. Compared to other graduates of the same 
program, those who held just one job averaged the smallest wage gains, or at 
best, much less than the highest. However, the highly mobile did not always do 
better than the ismK^bile. Not moving ruled out large wage gains, but frequent 
moving did not assure them either. It will be recalled that most separations 
from the first post-high sichool job were voluntary? in contrast, a majority of 
subsequent moves were precipitated by layoff or discharge. 

The connection between the improvement in wages and mobility was the most 
apparent among the voc eds and general academics.^ Members of both these groups 
who made successively more moves enjoyed successively larger wage gains. See 
Table 8-4. Voc eds holding just pne job gained $.73 or 29.0 percent an hour 
compared to $.99 or 41,9 percent by those holding two jobs and SI. 12 or 41.9 
percent by those holding three. The gains by the ^comparable general academics 
viere $.43 or 16.5 percent, S.60 or 23.3 percent, and $1.02 or 41,6 percent, re- 
spectively. The coop»^ith the largest wage increases ($1.33 or 54.7 percent) 
made one job change. 

4, Hours \r;iorked per Week , In Cohort I, the coops averaged the most hours 
(39.8) on their post-high school jobs, the general academics, the least (33.7), 
a statistically significant difference of 2.1 hours. 

Underlying these variations in weekly hours were comparatively large dif- 
ferences in the amount of part-time w?rk 2uziong groups, and to sc^e extent in 
the amount of smploym^jH: in service-^rendering sectors where the standard %#ork- 
week was under 40' hours. Overall, just 8.3 percent of all the Cohort I Coop 
post'high schcK)l jobs were part-time, ccsnpared ,to 15.3 j^rcent, 21.3 percent, 
and 29.1 percent of these of the voc eds, work study and general academic 

1. The discussion is in terms of Cohort I, but applies also to Cohort II# 
with one exception. General academics who made one change did no better than - 
those who made none. 

2. These average hours are frOTi Cohort I and reflect the experiences of 
293 sample members, of whc»n 96 were coops, 67 voc eds, 55 work study graduates, 
and 75 general academics. 
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students in that order. See Table 8-5. 

Nearly all of the first post-high school jobs of the Cohort I coops were - 
full-time.^ In contrast, both initially and later * part-time work was much more 
prevalent among the other groups, especially the general academic. Only 6.2 
percent of the first jobs of coops were j^rt-tixne compared to 24.2 percent, 
22.5 percent, and 37.7 percent # respectively, of those of the voc eds, work 
study students and the general academics- The difference among the coops and all 
but the general academics disappeared over time because of the shift of sample 
members into full-time work with subsequent job changes. See Table 8^6. 

One possible explanation for the initial differences in part-time work was 
over continuation in jobs held as high school seniors. The jobs held by coops 
while in school were full-time, not part-time. In contrast, work study jobs - 
were part-time because they represented alternate use of part of the school day. 
The voc eds and general academics, of course, had no released time, and thus 
even more likely to be limited to part-time work- 
s' Labor Force Participation . There were differences in the number of week^ 

a sample member could be counted in the labor force following high school because 

2 

of differences in the scheduled dates of the final interview. Accordingly, the 
labor force participation rate was defined as the proportion of time available 
that was actually spent in the labor force between working or seeking work. The 
average number of weeks in the labor force of a group was derived by suming the 
number of weeks each individual in the group had spent in the labor force and 
dividing this total by the number of individuals. The average of the number, of 
weeks available in the labor force, of weeks of employment and of weeks of unem- 
ployment were calculated in the same fashion. Group labor force participation 
rates, employment rates and unemployment rates were computed from group totals. 
For example, a group participation rate wai obtained by summing the weeks avail- 
able to each member of the group, summing the weeks each member had spent in the 
labor force, and dividing the second total by the first. 

Table 8-7a shows the average number of weeks available to be in the labor 
force and spent in it by members of each group who held at least one post-high 

1. At least 35 hours a week. 

2. Final interviews were conducted between October and Decemt^r 1973. An 
individual interviewed in early October thus would have three fewer months to be 
included in the labor force than an individual interviewed later in December. 
The post-high school survey period extended from the beginning of June 1972 
through December 1973, a total of 19 months. It was assumed that early school 
leavers {those allowed to leave school in mid-May to go to work), actually began 
new post-high school working careers the ^irst of June. 
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school job (and about which the pertinent information could be obtained from 
an interview) . The table also gives the average number of weeks of ai^loyment, 
unemployment, and labor force withdrawal for each group. Table 8- 7b provides 
the proportion of time spent in the labor force and out of i_, and the proportion 
of time spent employed and unemployed for the same groups. These proportions 
can be interpreted as labor force participation, non-participation, employment 
and unemployxnent rates* 

Three hundred and seven of the 310 sample menbers who worked for at least 
one employer following graduation had an average of 78.4 weeks available to be 
in the labor force after finishing high school • The coops averaged 77.4 weeks # 
the voc eds, 79.5; the work study graduates, 78.6; and the general academics, 
78.5. The overall average of 78.4 potential weeks (roughly one and a half years) 
was distributed eunong 58.1 of employment, 5.1 of unemployment, and 15.3 of 
labor force withdrawal. 

The overall participation rate was 81.2 percent. Excluding the general 
academic group, participation rates were strikingly similar. The biggest dif- 
ference was not between the coops and the others but between the general academics 
and the others. The general academics had a participation rate of 75.0 percent 
compared to rates of each of the other groups of over 80.0 percent (coops, 84.6 
percent; vex: eds, 83.2 percent; and work study alumni, 81.3 percent). The 
%#eighted average for the three was 83.3 percent. 

The only statistically significant differences, however, were between the 
coops and the general academics, etsid between the voc ed students and the general 
academics.^ Ccsnpared to students without any vocational preparation or without 
any scheduled work experience, the coops were more likely to be in the labor 
force. But so were the regular vocational students. Vocational education, 
whether in a coop or in a regular trade curriculum, thus seemed more conducive 
to continuous labor force participation after graduation than non-trade curri- 
cula. The same conclusion could not be reached about the work study programs, 



despite the relatively high participation rate ^of their members. 



Where the numbers were adequate (at least 10 in each category) , participa- 
tion rates of coop and voc ed graduates were ccxnpared by trade studied. There 

was no evidence of any systematic differences* The paTttxripstti:^ 

2 

graduates of two trade programs, auto mechanic and carpentry, were almost 



1. The first at the 5 percent level, the second at the 10. 



2: 



Includes auto-body. 
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identical (81.7 percent for the former mechanic students, whether coop or 
regular vocational, 81-3 percent for the coop carpentry students^ and 81,5 per- 
cent for the regular vocational). On the other hand, the rates of the graduates 
of two other trade prograuos were quite different. These were electrical and 
metal fabrication, the latter ccMnbining sheet metal, welding and machine shop. 
The rate for the coop electrical students was 96.1 percent, compared to 76.0 per- 
cent for the former voc ed students, and 82.3 percent for the former coop metal 
fabrication students compared to 93.1 percent for new voc ed counterparts. See 
Table 8-8... 

Prolonged labor force absence (defined as a minimum of 39 weeks, or three- 
quarters of a year) tended to take two forms, military seivice or full-time 
schooling. Of the 414 original seimple members who completed high school 15.9 
percent left the labor force for these two purposes, 10.4 percent for the mili- 
tary and 5.4 percent for school. Most of the general academic withdrawals 
became full-time students (69.6 percent of the 23 who left). In contrast, all 
the coops who left joined the Armed Forces. The difference between the per- 
centages of coops and of general academics to leave the labor market for either 
school or military service was statistically significant at the 10 percent level. 

Military service or full-time school was a way of handling labor market dif- 
ficulties or occupational indecision. The separate groups however differed with 
respect to the use of these. The general academics chose education, the others, 
the Armed Forces, undoubtedly with different consequences for new personal in- 
vestment in human capital and later ^irark. 

The typical coop and voc ed student might have had a stronger preference 
for work or even a more certain occupational goal than his general curriculum 
counterpart. However, the choice of high school program might simply have re- 
flected (or teinforced) these different propensities rather than have created 
them. Still, coops and voc ed alumni, by deciding not to pursue an academic 
program in high school automatically excluded themselves from higher education 
(or at least barred themselves from easy access to it). In contrast, the academic 
students had an edge; namely, enough academic courses to enter college or post- 
secondary technical schools full time. 

6. Weeks of Employment and Employment Rates . The amount of employment 



.1. Or otherwise qualified to remain in the sample. The 414 figure canits 
10 original sample members who did not graduate, one was institutionalized and 
t%ro died. 



also is discussed in absolute terms (average number of wefeks) and relative terms 
(the employment rate) , again using the experiences of those with at least one 
post-high school employer and those in Cohort I. Sample members with at least 
one job after con^jleting high school averaged 58-1 weeks of enployment. Re- 
flecting their shorter time in the labor force, the general academics averaged 
the fewest weeks (53.9). The weeks of employment of the three other groups ranged 
from 61.1 for the voc ed to 57.5 for the work study. The coops fell midway, with 
an average of 59.4 weeks. The only statistically significant differences (at 
the 10 percent level) were between the coops and the general academics and be- 
tween the voc eds and the general academics. See Table 8-9. 

As might be expected because of their continuity in the sample, the pattern 
displayed by xaembers of Cohort I was slightly different than that of the 310 
with a minimim of one employer. In each Cohort I group, the average number of 
weeks was greater, and there was less difference among the coops (62.8 weeks) , 
voc eds (64.7 weeks), and work study graduates (63.8). 

Sample members with at least one pKDSt-high school job were employed on the 
average only three-quarters of the weeks available to be in the labor force. 
The coop graduates averaged 76.7 percent of their available time at work, the 
voc ed 77.8 percent, the work study 74.8 percent, and the general academic, 
69.0 percent. This pattern paralleled that of absolute weeks of employment and 
of labor force participation • Similar to the findings for absolute weeks, the 
proportion of time spent at work by each group in Cohort I was greater than the 
respective proportions of each group whose members had at least one job. Again, 
the only important difference was between the percentage of time spent by the 
general academics (73.8 percent) and each of the other groups. 

7- Unemployment . The 310 sample members who %rarked for at least one em- 
ployer after completing high school averaged 5*1 weeks of unemployment out of 
the 63.1 weeks in the labor force. The coops had the most jobless weeks (6.0), 
the general academics and the voc eds, the least (4.6 and 4.2 weeks; respective- 
ly). Still, none of these deceptively large diffei;ences in average weeks of 
unemployment proved statistically significant. Weeks of unemployment (5.4) were 
scanewhat higher for the 288 members of Cohort I, who averaged more weeks of 
labor force participation # as well as employmen': than the 310 above. See TaU^le 



8-11. 
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The unemployment rate, that, is, weeks of unemployment, as a proportion of 
weeks in the labosr force was 8.1 percent for all tho&e with a minimum of one 
post-high school job, and 6.9 percent for all those in Cohort I. In both in- 
stances, the coops had the highest rate. For those with at least one job, the 
coop rate was 9.2 percent cc^pared to 8.0 percent for the former work study 
students, 7.9 percent. for the general academic, and just 6.4 percent for the 
voc eds. The regular vocational gradi^tes had the most favora^Dle experience, 
not the coops- See Table 8-12. 

Once again, there was a marked difference between the two kinds of work 
study programs, this time unfavorable to the one in the central city. The un- 
employment rate of its 17 sample members was 12*0 percent, almost double the 
6.7 percent of the 37 members of the other work study progrems. 

The ccanparat ively high coop unemployment rate was not due to a c«nparative- 
ly low employment rate but to a greater attachment to labor force. In Cohort I, 
it will be recalled, the coop employment rate was almost identical to that of 
the 400 voc ed and work study graduates and well aQDOve that of the general 
atademic. The lov?er unemployment rate of these three groups reflected lower 
participation rates. If both groups had the saune participation rates, the coop 
and voc ed unemployment rates woulc have differed only by 0.2 percentage points, 
not 2.8 percentage points. 

Only the voc ed sample members with at least one post- high school employer 
had both a higher employment rate than their ccK>p peers (77.8 percent versus 76.7 
percent) and a lovrer unemployment rate (6.4 percent versus 9.2 percent). Even 
here, the coop participation rates were higher than the voc ed (84.6 percent 
versus 83,2 percent), and the 1.4 percentage point differential in these rates 
could account for half the 2.8 percentage point differential in unemployment 
rates. 

Compared to young male high school graduates not in college and to male 
youths in general, the unemployment rates of all groups, except the central 
city work study, vere not high- The unemployment rates as of October of the 
year of graduation of male high school graduates not attending college was 
12-3 percent in 1972 and 9.4 percent in 1973- All U-S. males 18-19 had unem- 
ployment rates of 14.0 percent in 1972, and 11,4 percent in 1973; males 20-24 



1. A group* s unamployment rate was computed by totaling the number of 
weeks of unemployioent of its members, and dividing that sum by new total number 
of weeks in the labor force - 
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had rates of 9.2 percent in 1972, and 7.3 percent in 1973. The average age of 
our smple members was in the low t%#enties. 

It was hypothesized that .non-construction trades and those studied on a coop 
basis would have lower unemployment rates than their opposite in voc ed programs. 
Table 8-13 presents the not very persuasive evidence: coop graduates of only 
one trade, carpentry, had a lower unemployment rate than their regular vocational 
counterparts, and the difference was not statistically . significant. The gradu- 
ates of the one non- construct ion trades, auto mechanic, had a lower rate than 
carpentry graduates, but a higher one than the two other trades, both in con- 
struction. Unquestionably, part of the explanation lies in the failure of many 
of the coop and voc ed graduates to remain in their trade. As noted earlier, 
coops were more likely to have done so than voc eds. Moreover, 'coops were less 
likely to hold white-collar jobs and more likely to hold blue-collar ones. The 
above results thus are distorted by the lack of occupational comparability, and 
they are further distorted by a lack of industry comparability. A higher propor- 
tion of coops worked in construction than did voc eds, while a higher proportion 
of the latter worked in retail trade. 

Two dimensions of unemployment also were examined to determine its incidence. 
One was the number of sample members experiencing any unemployment, and the other 
was the number of spells of unemployment and their duration. As in the case of 
labor force withdrawal, only a minority of each group was ever jobless, although 
the minority usually was a large one. The coop record was no Jbetter and possi- 
bly somewhat worse than that of the others, but again, occupation and industry § 
would seem partly responsible, in the larger group with at least one employer, 
45.1 percent of the coops were unemployed at least once, 41.7 percent of voc 
eds, and 42.7 percent of the general academics, but just 31.1 percent of the 
work study. In Cohort I, the pattern was similar. See Table 8-14. 

The iHugber of spells of unemployment also varied little by group, except 
for the work study, whose members had somewhat fewer incidents than the others. 
Of those with at least one post-high school employer who experienced any unem- 
ployment, 60.9 percent of the coop had just one episode, ccanpared to 63.3 per- 
cent of the voc eds, and 65.6 percent of the general academics, but 73.7 per- 
cent of the former work study students. The coops and voc eds who experienced 
SOTie joblessness each averaged 1.5 spells. See Table 8-15. Here again, it was 
the work study group, not the coop group, that had the best record. 
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When unemployed^ coops tended to remain out of work longer than members of 
other groups.' See Table 8-16. Coops of Cohort I averaged 6.5 weeks of un;^ 
ployment compared to 4.4 by the voc eds, 5.5 by the work study graduates, and 
4.7 by the general academics. The average of only those actually unemployed, 
also was comparatively high for the coops: 13.4 weeks in contrast to the voc 
eds* 10.1, and the general academics* 11.0. Surprisingly high proportions of 
the members of each group accumulated at least two months unemployment. Of the 
Cohort I coops who suffered unemployment, nearly two- thirds (65.2 percent) 
totaled a minimum of two month.^ The proportions for the other groups were 
lower, but still represented substantial minorities: 43.3 percent of the un«R- 
ployed voc eds, 47.4 percent of the work study students, and 46.7 percent of 
the general academics. 

Corresponding to these long spells of unemployment and the substantial num- 
bers in each group with many weeks of unemployment was the jump in the time 
needed to find later jobs after leaving or losing the initial post-high school 
one. Compared to this first job, the time needed at a minimum doubled for all , 
groups. Coops with at least one job, took on the average 3,0 weeks to locate 
their first job, but 7.7 to find their second, and an average of 7.8 to find 
successive ones. Even the work study group, whose members needed the shortest 
time to find a first job (2.3 weeks), needed 5,6 for their next, and 5.9 for 
later ones. See Table 8-17. The proportions who had no intervening period of 
unemployment or else one of less than a week, dropped precipitously in all 
programs. See Teible 8-18. 

The unemployment experience of sample members was examined with respect to 
the proportion of time spent idle (the unemployment rate), and the incidence of 
unemployment; i.e., the number of spells of unemployment and their length. In 
neither of these aspects did coops appear to have a more favorable record than 
the other. However, s«ne responsibility could be attributed to the greater 
likeliho<xi of the coops working in industries and occupations subject to 
seasonal and cyclical fluctuations. Perhaps more revealing were the threads 
common to each group, irrespective of curriculum or progr^un. These were group 
unemployment rates ccat^arable to each other and to those of male youth in general, 
fairly long stretches of unemployment, greater difficulty finding jobs after 
the first? and the relatively widespread incidence of joblessness which af- 
fected substantial proportions of each group. 
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a. Job Satisfaction , Sample members indicated their degrees of satisfac- 
tion with each one of their post-high school jobs on the l»sis of a five-point 
scale on which a value of one represented **very satisfied** and a value of five, 
^not at all (satisfied)."^ The ratings given each job were added and the total 
averaged to provide a measure of overall job satisfaction. 

In contrast to the absence of meaningful intergroup differences or the 

existence of only limited ones with respect to wages and unemploymt^nt , the coops 

were significantly more satisfied with their jobs than the members of the other 

three groups. These differences were statistically significant at either the 

one percent or the five percent level. The cTOps rated their jobs an average 

of 1.98, a shade better than "quite satisfied." In contrast, the voc eds rated 

2 

theirs 2.28; the work study students, 2.60; and the general academics, 2.44. 
Nonfe of the differences among the three non-*coop groups was statistically sig- 
nificant. 

Substantially more, relatively, of the coops were very pleased with their 
jobs, compared to the members ol other groups. Nearly three-quarters (74.1 per- 
cent) of the copps either were very satisfied or quite satisfied in contrast to 
62.1 percent of the voc eds, 60 .i5 percent of the work study members, and 54.5 
percent of the general academics. The proportions of each group who were only 
somewhat satisfied were coops, 18.5 percent; voc eds, 25.9 percent; work study 
alumni, 18.6 percent; and general academics, 32.7 percent. 

These differences by group tended to hold for sample monbers who worked 
for just one post^high school employer and those who worked for two but not for 
those who worked for nK^re. As the number of job changes increased, the degree 
of job satisfaction fell for the coops, but rose for the voc ed and the general 
academics. 

The implications is that the coops Vere more likely than the voc eds and 
general academics to find a satisfactory job pracnptly after finishing high 
school. In contrast, these two non-coop groups, either having less working ac- 
quaintance with a prospective occupation or receiving less help finding a job, 
had to resort to a greater extent to trial-and-error methods. The higher degree 
of job satisfaction expressed by the coops, then, might be attributed to a 



1. The other values were: 2-quite satisfied, S-^sone^at satisfied, and 
4- not very satisfied. 

2. Based on answers of 237 sample members, of whom 81 were coops, 58 voc 
eds, 43 work study alumni, and 55 general acad^ics. 



greater likelihood of vrarking at the £itart in a preferred occupation COT^red 

to other sample members # and perhaps also to a more realistic appreciation of 

what to expect from a job. Their work experience during high school might have 

deflated exaggerated expectations. 

1 

9. Continuing in the Trade . Probably contributing to the coops* greater 
job satisfaction # and perhaps additional evidence of it as well, was the sub- 
stantial number of them working in the trade or in related jobs at the end of 
2 

the survey. Over half (54.5 percent) of all post-high school jobs held by coops 
having at least one such job were in or related to the trade studied in school, 
compared to 38.4 percent held by comparable voc ed graduates. The proportions 
%rare much smaller for work study (10.0 percent) and general academic graduates 
(13.5 percent)-^ See Table 8-20. Nearly the same clifference in proportions was 
true of the final jobs of sample me^nbers. 

As discussed in the preceding chapter, compared to members of other groups 
(with special attention to the voc eds) , coops were more likely to begin their 
post-high school work careers in the trade taken in school. This finding was 
not considered particularly surprising in view of the prevalence of coop jobs 
cor^nued from high school, and the central city requirement of a year's employ- 
menjt-^fli trade or related work to receive a diplOTia. However, compared to 
voc eds, the coops were more likely to remain in their trade as well, principal- 
ly because the initial jobs of so much higher a proport-ion of -the coops (68.0 
percent) than the voc eds (35.7 percent) were in the trade. About the same pro- 
portions of those in each of these two groups had just one employer (39.6 per- 
cent and. 40. 3 percent, respectively). Evidently most of these immobile coops 
were content to remain in the trade, while nK)st of the immobile voc eds were 
content to remain out of it. When changing jobs, however, coops were as likely 
as voc eds to move to uarelated jobs. But the proportion of coops and voc eds 
making at least one move (60.4 percent and 59.7 percent, respectively) and either 



1. The conclusions of this section hold whether based on the students' own 
definition of relatedness or the author's. The data used here are based on the 
latter definition. 

2. In this section, the phrase "working in the trade" is understood to 
include "in a related job" as well. Similarly, "trade related" includes "work- 
ing in the trade." 

3. For wrk study graduates, trade* related courses refer to business pro- 
grams (chiefly bookkeeping) and to industrial arts. For general academic gradu- 
ates, trade-related refers to business and distributive education programs. Over 
half (57.1 percent) of the general academic students had such programs, but rela- 
tively few of the work study (just 30.0 percent). 
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/ leaving ox> entering a job in the trade could not redress the original imbalance. 
The successive ^ch wwbb of Cohort I coops ar»a voc eds shoi# that coops who 
changed employers just once {i.e., held two jobs) tended to abandon the new 
trade, but those who changed employers more often (i.e., held three or more jobs) 
tended to return to it after an interval of unrelated work. In contrast t voc 
eds, when changing employers were inclined to shift to trade-related jobs. 
Among coops making two or more iKives, 59.3 percent of the initial jobs, 44.4 
percent of the next, but 51*9 percent of subsequent ones were in the trade. 
The comparable voc ed proportions were 27.8 percent, 38.9 percent again. See 
Table 8-21 and Table 8-22. 

10. Training by Employers , Employers gave coops and voc eds a greater 
amount of formal training and training of larger duration than other sample mem- 
bers. For example, the proportion of each group who said they had received some 
kind of training on their post-high school jobs taUcen as a w^q I^ wire coops, 
62.^3 percent; voc eds, 67.2 percent; work study graduates, 79.3 percent; and 
general academics, 56.8 percent. See Table 8-23. However, when account is 
taken of the quality of training received, as indicated by its formality and its 
duration, coops and voc eds were more likely than the others to be singled out 
for preferential treatn^nt. 

Coops and voc eds also were twice as likely to receive formal on-the-job 
training. It constituted 31.5 percent of the coops' training and 30.1 ^rcent 
of the voc eds*, as contrasted to only 13.3 percent and 7.9 percent of the 
work study graduates' and the general academics', respectively. However, infer-- 
mal training was the most prevalent fom for all groups, amounting to over half 
in each case* It constituted the bulk of the informal training' of the work study 
and general academic members {81.7 percent and 89.5 percent, respectively) # but 
not the coop {50.1 percent) or the voc ed {57.8 percent) 4 A further difference 
was that a' relatively high fraction of^ the ij>formal training of the work study 
members was a brief demonstration {49.0 percent). The comparable figures for 
the general academics wa^ 35.3 percent and for coops almojSw as much {32.3 per- 
cent). Only in the caso' of the voc e\is was a brief demonstration inconsequen- 
tial {15.7 percent). 

Unlike the work study and general academic groups, a substantial share of 
the training of both coops {38.9 percent) and voc eds {42.2 percent) was either 
formal on-the-job or formal/ classroom instruction. In addition, the duration 

^ jof their training tended td be longer. The higher investment by employers in 
the training of these two groups is consistent with more favorable employer 
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expectations about their t^rainabili ty and employn^ot stabi).ity. Iq^ turn, these 
characteristics laight mirror previous training in school and collateral iirork 
experience. Apparently, exQployers regarded the coop mix of shop, related class- 
room instruction and supervised on-the-job training as /equivalent to the voc ed 
cc^nbination of shop and related instruction, even though in actual hours the 
coops spent up to a third more time working than they gave up in shop instruction 
by not taking a regular vocational program. 

11. Occupations and Industries in which Employed . The' initial distinctive- 
ly unique pattern of occupations and indu^tnies of the groups changed little 
during the year and a half following high^chool, . with the excejition of the voc 
ed. See Table 8-24 for the distribution of sample members by the occupations 
of first and post-high school jobs. 
./ As noted in the prior chapter, the first post-high school jobs hold by the 

^' coops were predc«ninant ly blue collar (88.3 percent), with the largest blcx:k trade- 
related (57.3 percent), although the occupant «night not necessarily be working 
at the craftsman level. This pattern persisted, accompanied by a modest gain 
in the proportion of coops employed^ as semiskilled operatives rather than un- 
skilled laborers. Thus, 88.5 percent of the ccx)ps' final jobs were manual a^nd 
\ 60.4 percent craft- related. In addition, operative positions rose frc«n 14.3 
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f percent to 19.8 percent, and Jaboring fell from 16.5 percent to 8.3 percent. 
\ The initial voc ed jobs also rwere heavily blue-collar (64.3 percent). 

I However, 33.3 percent of the vtjc^jsd held tradesman jobs, about doiible the pro- 
portion held by the work study and general academic graduates. At the end of 
the survey period, the proportion of former voc ed students doing manual work 
had risen to 71,2 percent. The gain was in semiskilled and in craft-related;, 
positions. At the close of the post-high school period, then, there were two 
major differences between the coops and voc eds. Relatively more of the coops 
were in blue^collar jobs, especially those in the trades, and relatively fewer ^ 
in white-collar, particularly clerical. 

Over half (55.7 percent) of the %rark study positions at the beginning were 
blue-collar, chiefly semiskilled and unskilled, and almost the same proportion 
(56.6 percent) were at the end. The mix of general academic jobs shifted some- 
what more than the wrk study, but did not lose its initial cast. * Over half 
(52.7 percent) had beeft blue-collar, and at the end somewhat less than half 
(45.4 percent) were. 
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At the end of the period, the coop positions were still overwhelmingly blue- 
coll^, and the voc'ed had becoiM so, but not as extensively* The study 
and general academic positions' remained largely as t^fore, half or close to half 
blue-foliar, and a substantial minority, white collar, mostly clerical. A major 
difference between coop and voc ed manual jcbs on the one side, and those of 
the work study and general academic on the other continued, namely, the much 
higher proportion of the former in craft-related positions. 

The initial post-high school jobs of a majority of all but the work study 
grac^uates were concentrated in a few industrial sectors. These sectors were 
not the same for each group* For the coops, durable goods manufacturing and 
construction were the key sources of ^ployment, trailed by the service sector; 
for the voc eds, durable goqds, retail trade, and services; for the general 
academics, chiefly tetail trade, followed by services and durables. In contrast, 
the first work study jobs were relatively equally spread among finance, services, 
retail trade, construction and durable goods. Retail trade was an unimportant 
source only for the coopsi construction, only for the work study graduates. 

The industry distribution of the last coop jobs was almost identical to 
the distribution of Uhs initial except for a relative increase in construction. 
Durables continued to accl^nt for a third of the coop jobs and services for about 
12.5 percent, while construction now supplied 25.0 percent instead of the original 
21.4 percent. Together these three factors furnished 70.8 percent of all coop 
final jobs, up from 66.0 percent initially. The voc ed distribution showed much 
the same stability, despite a relative decline in construction. See Table 
^8-25. 

The greatest change occurred in the work *study and general academic indus- 
try distributions. The work study had a relative drop in construction and tr^Kie 
* (down to 10.9 percent irtm 15*7 percent, and down to 12.7 percent from 17.1 
percent, respectively), and a modest relative gain in both durable and non- 
durable goods, and in public administration. The general academic distribution 
showed a relative decline in retail trade (from 35.2 percent to 28.0 percent) 
an4 a relative rise in serviG<^s(frc»n 15.4 percent to 21.3 percent). These two 
sectors still provided about half of general academic employment. See Table 
8-26. 

For the sample as a whole, the largest industrial change was a decline in . 
the proportion of retail trade p^itions (from 21,6 percent to 16.7 percent), 
accompaniLed by marginal rises in the proportions in construction, durables and 
services. Otherwise, the overall industrial profile waS much as before. 
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T^le 8*X« Average Hourly Mage of Sample Hunters During the Post-High 
School Period, by Group and by Cohort*. 

Cohort I . Cohort II 

,Coop «■ ^ $2,86 $2.87 

(95) (89) 

(■ 

Regular Vocational- -2.97 3.04 

(66) (60) 

WorJc Study 3.07 3.00 

(53) (47) 

General Academic 2.87 2.92 

(68) (56) 



Overall Averaqe- , 2.93 2.95 

(282) (252) 

Maximum • 3.07 3.04 

Minimum ^ 2.86 2.87 

Difference r. 21 .7 

7.3% 5.9% 



\ 

< 

ERIC 



Table 8-2, Average Post- High School Wages ' of Coop and Regular 



1 

/ 


Vocational Sample Members by Trade 


Studied. 


ili 
Coop 




(2} 

Re^ula 


r 


Wage Difference 


Trade Studied 


Wage ' 


Rank 


Wage 


Rank 


(2)-Cl) 


Auto Body 


2.78 


(2) 


2.37 

(A 


(7) 


-41 


Auto Mechanic 


2,64 


(3) 


2.81 

f 1 '5 * 1 1 ^ 
\ 1 J f 11) 


(3) 


-.17 


Cabinet-Making 


2.40 


(7) 


2.45 

lit Q\ 

(li,o) 


(6) 


.05 


Carpentry 


2.38 


(8) 


3.62 


(1) 


-.24 


Electrical 


2.54 
(21,20) 


(6) 


2.77 
(11,9) 


(4) 


-.23 


Electrcnics 


3.12 
(2,2) 


(1) 


2.34 
(10,7) 


(8) 


. 78 

3 


Machine Shop 


2.59 
(29,26) 


(5) 


2.84 
(12,9) 


(2) 


-.25 


Sheet Metal 


2.62 
(18,18) 


(4) 


2.60 
(12,12) 


(5) 


.02 



Overall Average 2.59 2.72 

(93,86) (80,64) 

Weighted average of two separate averages: (1) the average on the v^age of 
the first post-high school job; and, {2) the average of subsequent ones. 
The number of persons with reported wages on the first job and reported 
subsequent wages on later ones could vary because of losses from the sample. 
The two numbers in parentheses are the number with reported average wages 
on the initial job and the number with reported wages on subsequent ones. 
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Table 8-3. 



Post-High School Beginning and Final Average Wages^ of all Sample Moabers , and of 
Cohort I and Cohort II Sample Members ^ by Group. 



Cohort I 



Cohort II 





Begin- 
ning 


Final 


Change 


Begin- 
ning 


Final 


Change 


Begin- 
ning 


Final 


Cha 


n^e 


Group 


Wage 


Wage 


Abs. 


Percent 


Wage 


Wage 


hbs. 


Percent 


Wage 


Wage 


Abs. 


Percent 


Coop 


2.40 
(102) 


3.37 
(96) 


.97 


40.3 


2.40 
(96) 


3.37 
(96) 


.97 


40.3 


2.29 
(90) 


3.39 
(90) 


1.00 


41 


Voc Ed 


2.49 
(83) 


3.43 
(65) 


.94 


37.8 


2.51 
(66) 


3.43 

(65) 


. 92 


36.7 


2.55 
(60) 


3.55 
(59) 


r. 00 


39 


Work Study 


2.67 
(70) 


3.33 
(52) 


, 66 


24. 7 


2.64 
(55) 


3.33 
(52) 


.69 


26.1 


2.68 
(50) 


3.42 

(47) 


.74 


27 


General 
Academic 


2.61 
(88) 


3.22 
(70) 


.64 


24.5 


2.54 

(74) 


3.22 
(70) 


.68 


26.6 


2.55 
(61) 


3.35 

(f>6) 


.80 


31 


Overall 
Average 


2. 53 
(343) 


3.34 

(283) 


.81 


32.0 


2.51 
(291) 


3.34 
(283) 


.83 


33.1 


2.52 
(261) 


3.43 
(252) 


.91 


36 


Spread 
Absolute 


. 27 


.21 






.24 


.21 






.29 


.20 






Percentage 


11.2 


5.5 


1 : 




10-0 


6. 5 






12.1 


6.0 







Beginning wage is the first wage on the First Post-High' School Job; 
the Final Wage is the l.ist one on the Last Post-High School Job. 



With whom an initial interview and the First Post- High School Interview 
were conducted, and who held at least one job after leaving school. 



Table 8-4. Average Beginning and Final Wages and Average Wage Changes 
by the Nuo^r of Post- High School JobB Held by Sample 
Members, by Group and by Cohort. 







Cohort I 










Cohort 


. II 






Number of Jobs Beginning 
Held bv -Group Wage 


Wage 


Change 
Abs. Percent 


Bea 1 nnino 
Wage 


Final 
Wage 


Change 
Al^ . Percent 


Coops 1 


2.38 


3.17 


.79 


33. 


2 


2.34 


3.22 


. 88 


37. 


6 




(38) 








(33) 


/ 1 "J \ 
I J J/ 












3.76 


1 33 


54 


7 


. 2.45 


3.76 


1.31 


53. 


5 




i Jli 


(31) 








(30) 


(30) 








3 or 


Z • Jo 


3. 20 


. 0 ^ 


34 




2.38 


3.20 


.82 


34. 


5 


more 


( '57 S 


(27) 








(27) 


(27) 








Group Average 


2.40 


3 .37 


.97 


40. 


4 


2.39 


3.39 


1.00 


4-1. 


.8 




(96) 








(90) 


(90) 








Regular Vocational 






















1 


2. 52 


3.25 


.73 


29. 


0 


2.60 


3.46 


. 86 


33, 


.1 






(26) 








(22) 


(22) 








2 


2. 36 


3.35 


. 


A'X 


Q 


2. 38 


3.39 


1. 01 


42, 


,4 




(22) 


(22) 








(21) 


(21) 








3 or 


2.67 


3 . 79 








2.69 


3.90 


1. 21 


45 


.0 


more 












(17) 


(16) 








Group Average 


2.51 


3 43 


.92 


36. 


.7 


2. 55 


3.55 


1.00 


39 


.2 




(66) 


(65) 








(60) 


(59) 








Work Study 






















1 


2.66 


3.30 


.64 


24, 


.1 


2.71 


3.46 


.75 


27 


.7 




(27) 


(25) 








(23) 


(21) 








2 


2.63 


3.40 


.11 


29 


.3 


2. 68 


3.44 


.76 


28 


>4 




(17) 


(17) 








(16) 


(16) 








3 or 


2,62 


3.31 


.70 


26 


.7 


2. 62 


3.3? 


.70 


26 


.7 


more 


(11) 


(10) 








(11) 


(10) 




_/_„. 




Group Average 


2.64 
(55) 


3.33 
(52) 


.69 


26 


.1 


2. 68 
(50) 


3.42 
(47) 


.If 


27 


.6 



General Academic 



3 or 
more 

Group Average 



2.61 
(24) 
2.58 
(24) 
2.45 
(26) 



2.54 
(74) 



3.04 

(24) 
3.18 
(25) 
3.47 
(21) 



.43 

.60 
1.02 



16.5 
23.3 
41.6 



3.22 
(70) 



.68 



26.8 



2.65 
(14) 
2.60 
(21) 
2.45 
(26) 



2.55 
(61) 



3.34 
(14) 
3.24 
(21) 
3.47 
(21) 



.69 26.0 
.64 24.6 
1.02 41.6 



3.35 .80 31.4 
(56) 



ERIC 



37' 
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Table 8-5. ^Distribution by Weekly Hours Wbrked of All Post-High 
School Jobs Held by Sasaple Hessbexa by Group.* 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 








Regular 


Work 


General 




Coop 


Vocational 


Study 


Academic 


All 


Part-Tiae 












1-16 


3 


5 


2 


12 


22 




11. /%; 


(4.0%) 


(2.1%) 


(9.0%) 


(4.1%) 


17-34 


12 


14 


18 


27 


71 


• 


(-6. 6%) 


(11.3%) 


(19.1%) 


(20.1%) 


(13.3%) 




15 


19 


* 

20 


39 


93 




(83%) 


(15. 3%) 


(21.3%) 


(29.1%) 


(17.4%) 


Full-Tiine 












35-39 


10 


5 


15 


12 


42 




{5- 5%) 


(4. 0%) 


(16.0%) 


(9.0%) 


(7.9%) 




120 


67 


46 


58 


291 






ID**. U%; 


(48. 9%) 


(43. 3%) 


(54.6%) 


Over 40 


36 


33 


13 


25 


107 




(19.9%) 


(26.6%) 


(13.8%) 


(18.7%) 


(20.1%) 


Subtotal 


166 


105 


74 


95 


440 




(91.7%) 


(84.7%) 


(78.7%) 


(70.9%) 


(82.6%) 


All Jobs 


181 


124 


94 


134 


533 




(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 



Jobs of 277 members of Cohort I; 96 were coops, 66 voc eds, 55 work study 
graduates, and 61 general academics. 
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Table 8-6. Distribution by Weekly Hours Worked of First and Final Post- 
High School Jobs of San«>l6 Meni^rs, by Group - 



First Jobs 



Weekly Hours 


(1) (2) 
-V Regular 
CO0|> Vbcational 


(3) 
Work 
Study 


(4) 
General 
Academic 




total 


imder 35 


6 16 
(6.2%) (24.2%) 


14 

(25.5%) 


23 
(37.7%) 




59 
(21.2%) 


35-39 


3 2 
(31%) (3.0%) 


11 
(20.0%) 


4 

(6.6%) 




20 
(7.2%) 


40' and over 


87 48 
(90.6%) (72.7%) 


30 
(54.5%) 


34 

(55.7%) 




199 

(71.6%) 




96 GG 


55 


61 




278 




(100.0%) (100.0%) 

■ * 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 




(100.0%) 


y 


Final Jobs 










Under 35 


4 8 

(4.3%) (11.9%) 


3 

(5.5%) 


18 
(24. 


3») 


33 
(11.3%) 


35-39 


5 2 
<5 3%) (3 0%) • 


12 
(21.8%) 


8 

(10 


.8%) 


27 

(9.3%) 


40 and over 


86 57 
(90.5%) (85.1%) 


40 

(727%) 


48 

(64 


.9%) 


231 

(79.4%) 


Total 


95 67 


55 


74 




291 



(100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) (100.0%) 



Jobs held by Menders of Cohort I. 
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Table 8-7a Average Nunk^r of Vfeeks Available to Be in the Labor Force, 
Sjpent in Labor Force, and Spent Employed, Unentployed, and 
Not in the Labor Force by Sample Members with at Least 
Post-High School Job , by Program. 





Available 








Not In 




to Be in 




In Labor Force 




Labor 










Thipmnl ovsd 

^* m ^ Ml ^ 


Forcfi 


(1) Coop 


77.4 


65.4 


59.4 


6.0 


12.2 










( 102) 


( 102) 


(2) Regular 


79.5 


65. 3 


61.1 


4.2 


13.2 


Vocatlona; 


(73) 


(72) 


(72) 


(72) 


(72) 


(3) Work Studv 


78.6 




57 . D 


c n 
^ .U 


1 c n 




(60) 


(61) 


(61) 


(61) 


(61) 


(4) General 


78.5 


58.5 


53.9 


4.6 


19.9 


Academic 


(75) 


(75) 


(75) 


(75) 


. (75) 


Total 


78.4 


o3.1 


58.1 


5.1 


15. 3 




(307) 


(310) 


(310) 


(310) 


(310) 



Table 8-7b Percentage of Available Time Spent in Labor Force, and Spent 





En^loyed, 


Unemployed, 


and 


Not in the 


Labor Force by 


Sample 




Members with at Least 


One 


Post-High 


School Job, by Program. 




Available 










Not In 




to Be in 




In L^or Force 




Labor 


Program 


Labor Force 


Total 




Employed 


Unemployed 


Force 


(1) Coop 


100.0 


84.6 




76.7 


9.2 


15.4 




(101) 


(101) 




(101) 


(101) 


(101) 


(2) Regular 


100.0 


83.2 




77.8 


6.4 


16 .8 


Vocational 


(71) 


(71) 




(71) 


(71) 


(71) 


(3) Work Study 


100.0 


81.3 




74.8 


8.0 


18.7 




(60) 


(60) 




(60) 


(60) 


(60) 


(4) General 


100 .0 


75.0 




69 .0 


7.9 


25.0 


Academic 


(75) 


(75) 




(75) 


(75) 


(75) 


l->tal 


100.0 


81.2 




74.7 


8.1 


18.8 




(307) 


(307) 




(307) 


(307) 


(307) 



Sin 
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Table 8-8. Percentage of Available Time Spent in the tabor Porde 
by Sample Members in Cohort I, by Selected Trade and' 
Program . 



Trade 



(1) 
Coop 



(2) 
Regular 
Vocational 



Total 



Auto Mechanic 



81. / 
(14) 



81.7 
(13) 



81.7 
(27) 



Carpentry 



81.3 
(14) 



81.5 
(15) 



81.4 

(29) 



Electrical 



96.1 
(22) 



76.0 
(19) 



86.8 
(41) 



Metal Fabrication 



82.3 
(46) 



91.3 
(22) 



85.8 
(68) 



85 .2 
(96) 



83.1 
(69) 



84.6 
(165) 



ERIC 
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Table 8-9. Average Nmaber of Weeks of Employment of San^le Meiribers 
with at Least One Post-High ochool Job and of Sample 
Meiers of Cohort I, by Program. 











Program 


Least One Job 


Cohort I 


Difference 


(1) COOD 


A 

w 7 • *t 




1 A 

J .4 




(102) 


(95) 




(2) Regular Vbcational 


.61.1 


64.7 


3.6 




( 721 


\ DO/ 




(3) Work Study 


57.5 


63.8 


6.3 




(61) 


(55) 




(4) General Academic 


53.9 


57.8 


3.9 




(75) 


(70) 




Total 


58.1 ' ^ 


62.2 • 


4.1 




(310) 


(288) 





Table 8-10. Employment Rates of Sample Members with at Least One Post- 
High School Job and Sample Members of Cohort I, by Program. 



Program 
( 1 ) Coop 

{2) Regular Vocational 

(3) Work Study 

(4) General Academic 

Total 



Those with at^ 
Least One Job 

76 .7 

(101) 

77.8 
(71) 

74.8 

(60) 

69.0 
(75) 



74.7 

(307) 



C ohort I 

81.3 
(95) 

81 .5 

(68) 

81.5 
(55) 

73.8 
(70) 

79.5 
(288) 



Difference 
(in percentage 
points) 

4 .6 



3.7 



6 .7 



4.8 



4 .8 



The sun of a group's weeks of employment divided by the sum of its weeks 
available . 

b 

Rates omit three individuals for whom weeks available were not available 
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Table Average Number of Weeks of Unemployment of Sanyple Ambers 

with at Least C^e Post-High School Job and of CcAort I 
Sample Mc?ndbcrs# by Program. 

protjram 
<l) Coop 



(2) Regular Vocational 

(3) Work Study 

(4) General Academic 

Total 



inose wx ui ak 




lie as t One Job 


Meivbers 










4.2 


4.4 


(72) 


(68) 


5.0 . 


5.5 


(61) 


(55) 


4.6 


4 .7 


(75) 


(70) 


5.1 


5.4 


(310) 


(288) 



Table 8-12. Unemployment Rates of Sample Members with at Least One Post- 
High school Job and of Cohort I Sample Members by Program. 

Program Those with at Le^strOne Job Cohort I Members 

(1) Coop ^-2 

(101) 

(2) Regular Vocational 6.4 

(71) 

(3) Work Study ^-^ 

- , (60) 

(4) General Academic 7.9 

• ^ (75) 

Total 8,1 t 

(307) 



8.4 
(95) 

5.6 
(68) 

7.1 
(55) 

6.0 

(70) 

6.9 y 
(286) 



2i 
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Table 8-13. Uneiqployment Rate of Safl^le Members in Cohort I by 
Selected Trade and Program. 

(iV-. 



(2) 



U 
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Trade 


Cooo 


Regular Vocational 




Total 


Auto Mechanic 


12.8 
(14) 


i 

4.6 

(13) 




8.8 

(27) 


Carpentry 


8.5 


12.6 
(14) 




10.7 
(26) 


Electrical 


^^^"^ 


7.3 
(18) 




7.8 
(40) 


Metal Fabrication 


9.4 ■ 
(44) 


3.8 

(21) 




7.6 

(Cf>) 


Total 


9.5 
(92) 


6.8 

(66) 




'T.4 
(158) 



Table 8'14. 



Niuaber and' Pehrcentage of Sar^la Menbdrs with at Least One 
Post-High School Job, and Sanple Mettbers in Cohort I Who 
Esqperienced No or Some Unenployraent* by Program. < 



With at Least 
One Post-High 
School Job 


(1) (2) 
Regular 
coop Vocational 


(3) 
Wbric 


(4) 
General 




No Uneniployment 


56 

(54 .9%) - 


42 

(58.3%) 


42 


43 
(57» 3*) 


183 
(59 .0%) 


Some Unenploynient 


46 

(45.1%), 

* 


30 
(41.7%) 


1.9 
( 31 .1%) 


32 
(42 . 7%) 


127 
(41 .0%) 


^ Total 


(100 .o%) 


(fbo.0%) 


(100 0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


'cohort I 


* 










No Unen^loyment 


49 

(51.5%) 


38 

(55.9%) 


36 
C65.5%) 


40 

• (57.1%) 


163 
(56.6%) 


Some Unemployment 


(48.4%) 


30 
(44.1%) 


19 
(34.5%) 


30 
(42.9%) 


125 
(43.4%) 


Total 


95 

(100.0%) 


68 
(100.0%) 


. 55 

(100.0%) 


70 

(100.0%) 


288 
(100.0%) 


'm 

Table 8-l5, Distribution of Spells' of Unen?>loyment Experience by 

Sai^le Meni^ers with at Least One Post-Hi^^ School Job, 
by Program. 




Number of- (1) 
Spells Coop 


I- (2) 
Regular Vocational 


(3) . (4) 
Work Study General Ac^emic 


:^ Total 


1 28 

(60.9%) 


19 

^ (63.3%) 




14 
(7.3.7%) 


21 
(65.6%) 


82 
(64.6%). 



2 .12 
(26.1%) 

3 or mofe 6 

(13.0%) 



Itotal 

Average 
a, 



46 

(100 .0%) 



1 .5 



8 

(26 .7%) 
3 

(LO.Os , 
30 

(100.0%) 
1.5 



4 

(21.1%) 
1 

(5.3%) 
19 

(100.0%) 
1.3 



8 

(25.0%) 

3 

(9.4%) 

32 

(100.0%) 
1.4 



32 
(25.2%) 

13 
(10.2%) 

127 
(100.0%) 

1.5 



the Cohort I distribution was identical, except for the general academics. 
Iheir distribution was: 1 spell, 20 (61.7 percent); 2 spalls, 7 (23.3 percent)? 
and 3 or more spells, 3 (10.0 percent) . The average nuit^er of spells was 1.4. 



Table 8-16. Distribution of Sample Moabers of Cohort I by Weeks of 

Unemployment, by Program. 



Weeks 



3-4 



5-8 



9-13 



14-26 



27-39 



40- S2 



(1) 
Coop 

49 . 
(51.5%) 

2 

(2.1%) 

5 

(5.3%) 
4 

(4.2%) 

'5 

(5.3%) 

14 

(14.7%) 

10 
(10.5%) 

4 

(4.2%) 

2 

(2.1%) 



(2) (3) * (4) 

Regular Vocational Work Study 'general Acadeaic Total 



38 
(55.9%) 

N 

• 4^ 
(5.9%) 

3 

(4.4%) 

5 

(7.4%) 

.5 

(7.4%) 
. 6 

(8.8%) 

(7.4%) 

2 

(2.9%) 

0 

(0.0%) 



36 
(65.5%) 

2 

(3.6%) 

': 1 
(1.8%) 

5 

^<9.1%) 
2 

(3.6%) 

1" 

(1.8%) 



« (3.6%) 
3 

(5.5%) 
3 

(5.5%) 



40 
(57.1%) 

0 

(0.0%) 
4 

(5.7%) 

6 ' 
(8.6%) 

6 

(^.6%) 
6 

(8.6%) 
5 

(7.1%) 
3 

(4.3%) 

0 

(O.C l; 



163 
(56.6%) 

8 

(2.8%) 

13 
(4:5%) 

20 
(6.9%) 

18 
(6.2%) 

27 
(9^4%) 

,22 
(7.6%) 

12 

(4.2%) 

5 

(1.7%) 



Total 



95 

- (100.0%) 



68 
(100.0%) 



55 
(100.0%) 



70 288 
(100.0%) . (100.0%) 



Average 



6.5 



4.4 



5.5 



4.7 



5.4 



t 


A 




•« 






t 

Table 8-17. 


Average Number of 
by Sasqple Mg^ibers 
by Program. «- 


Hee)(S Needed to Find Successive Jobs, 
with at Least One Post-^Hi^i School JoB, 


Program 


First Job 




Second Job 


Later Jobs 


Total 


(1) Coop 


3.0 
(103) 




7.7 

(68) 


^.8 

ni) 


5.3 
(200) 


(2) Regular 

Vocational 


2.8 
(84) 




6.9 
(54) 


13.8 

(22) 


5.7 

(160) 


(3) Woik Study 


2.3 
(70) 




5.6 
(42). 


5.9 
(lb) 


3.8 
(127) 


(4) General 
Academic 


3.4 

Ol) 




10.3 
(71) 


7.7 

(35) 


6.7 
(197) 


Total 


2.9 
(348) 




7-4 

(235) 


8.8 

(103) 


5.5 

(686) 



a) 



Data includes those with less than a week of intervenincr unemployment, or none 
at all. 



Table 8-18. Nunt)er and Percentage of Sample Mernbers with at Least One Post- 
High School JcA> Who Changed Jobs without a Period of Unen^JloymentT 
- * by Program and by Successive Job. 



a) 



Program 


First Job 


Second Job 


Later Jobs 


( 1 ) Coop 


78 


28 


10 


(103) 


(75.7%) 


(27.2%) ^ 


(9.7%) 


(2) Regular Vocational 


61 


23 ^ 


4 


(84) 


(72 .6%) 


(27.4%) 


(4.8%) 


(3) Work Study 


60 


23 


5 


(70) 


(85.7%) 

< 


(32.9%) 


(7.1%) 










(4) General Academic 


64. 


32 


15 


(91)- 


(70. '3%) 


(35.2%) 


(16.5%) 



Total 
(348) 



a) 



Includes tliose with less than a week of uneu^loyment. Percentages are based on 
thos^ changing jobs^ not all group members. Thd nuntoer cf persons in each group 
who had a second job was r»s \^i^llows : Coop, 68; voc ed, 54; work study, 42; and 
general academics, 71. The nuntier who had a third and a subsequent job was as 
follows: Coop, 31; voc ed, 22; work study, 15; and general academic, 35. 
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Table 8-19. Distribution of Sample Members by Job Satisfaction Ratings Given 
to Post-High School Jobs, by Program. 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 




Degree of 




Regular 


Work 


General 




Satisfaction 


Coop 

• 


Vocational 


Study 


Academics 


Total 


(1) Very 


31 


15 


7 


12 


65 




(38,3%) 


(25. 9%) 


(16. 3%) 


(21.8%) 


(27.4%) 


(2) Quite 


29 


21 


19 


18 


87 




C35. 8%) 


(36. 2%) 


(44. 2%) 


(32.7%) 


(Jo. /%/ 


(3) Somewhat 


15 


15 


8 


18 


56 




(18. 5%) 


(25. 9%) 


(18.6%) 


(32. 7%) 


(23« 6%; 


(4) Not Very 


4 


5 


3 


3 


15 




(4.9%) 


(8.6%) 


(7.0%) 


(5.5%) 


(6.3%) 


(5) Not at All 


2 


2 


6 


4 


14 




(2.5%) 


(3.4%) 


(14.0%) 


(7.3%) 


(5.9^) 


Total 


81 


58 


43 


55 
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. (100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


(100.0%) 


Average 


1.98 


2.28 


2.60 


2.44 


2.27 



Table 8-20. Distribution of Sample Members^ En^loyed in the Trade or in 

Trade-related Jobs, by Successive Post-High School Job and by 
Program. 

b) 

Succegsive Post-High School Job 

Subtotal 
Third Second All Final 

First Second and Later and Later Jobs All Jobs 

(1) Coops 70 20 14 34 53 104 

(68.0%) (32.8%) (51.9%) (3fl.6%) (55.2%) (54.5%) 

(2) Regular Vocational 30 21 7 28 27 58 

i35.7%) (44.7%) (35.0%) (41.7%) (40.3%) (38.4%) 

(3) Work Study^^ 3 0 0 0 1 3 

(14.3%) (0.0%) (0.0%) (0.0%) (7.7%) (10.8%) 

c) 

(4) General Academic 8 4 1 6 6 13 

(15.4%) (13.3%) (7.1%) (11.4%) (15.0%) (13.5%) 



Total 111 45 22 67 87 178 

(42.7%) (31.0%) (34.9%) (32.2%) (40.3%) (38.0%) 

a) 

With at least one post-high school job. 

b) 

The total number of jobs held were; first, 260, second, 145; third and 
later, 63; all, 468. 

c) 

Jobs include only those of individuals with industrial arts, business or 
distributive education programs. 
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Table 8-21. Distribution of Cohort I Sample Members Ftaployed in the 
Trade or in Trade-Related Jc*s, by Number of Post-High 
School Jobs Held and by Program* 

a) 

Numbexf of Jobs Held 

One Two Three or More Total 

First First Second First Second Third and La»er Jobs 

(1) Coop 31 19 8 16 12 14 100 

(81.6%) (61.3%) (26.7%) (59.3%) (44.4%) (51.9%) (55.2%) 

(2) Regular Vocational 10 8 10 5 7 7 47 

(37.0%) (36.4%) (45.5%) (27.8%) (38.9%) (38.5%) (37.6%) 

(3) Work Study*^^ 1 0 0 1 0 0 2 

(11.1%) (0.0%) ' (0.0%) (100.0%) . (0.0%) (0.0%) (11.1%) 

(4) General Academic*^' 3 3 2 2 2 1 13 

(18.8%) (25.0%) (16.7%) (16.7%) (16.7%) (8.3%; (17.1%) 



Total 45 30 20 24 21 22 162 

(50.0%) (44.1%) (29.4%) (41.4%) (36.2%) f37.9%) (40.5%) 

a) 

The number of individuals with one job was as follows: coop, 38 > regular vocational, 27; 
work study, 27; and general academic, 24. The number with two jobs: coop, 31; regular 
vocational, 22; work study, 17; and general academic, 25. The nuuiber with three jobs: 
coops, 27; regular vocational, 18} work study, 11; and general academic, 26. The total 
number of jobs held would be equal to the number of individuals multiplied by the number 
of jobs held. 

b) 

Jobs include only $:hose of individuals who had taken industrial arts, business or 
distributive education programs. 
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Table 8- 22. Distribution of Cohort I Sample liembers by Whether Tl^ir Final 
Post-High School Jobs Were in the Trade Studied in Sch<K>i or 
Related to It, by the Number of Post-High School Jobs Held, and 
by Program. 



One Two 
Final Job Final Job 







In 
Trade 


Not In 
Trade 


Total 


In 
Trade 


Not In 
Trade 


Total 


(I) 


Coop 


31 
(81.6%) 


7 

(18.4%) 


38 

(100. 0%) 


8 

(25.3%) 


23 
(74. 2%) 


31 
(100.0%) 


(2) 


Regular 
Vocational 


10 
(37.0%) 


17 
(63.0%) 


27 

(100.0%) 


10 
S45.4%) 


12 
(54.5%) 


22 

(100.0%) 


(3) 


Work Study^^ 


1 

(11.1%) 


8 

(88.9%) 


9 

(100.0%) 


0 

(0.0%) 


3 

(100.0%) 


3 

(100.0%) 


(4) 


General 
Academic 


3 

(18.8%) 


13 
(81.2%) 


16 
(100.0%) 


2 

(16.7%) 


10 
(83.3%) 


12 

(100.0%) 




Total 


45 
C50.0%) 


45 


90 


20 


48 
(70.6%) 


68 
(100.0%) 




Three 
Final Job 






Total 
Final Job 






In 
Trade 


Not In 
Trade 


Total 


In 
Trade 


Not In 
Trade 


Total 


(1) 


Coop 


14 
(51.9%) 


13 
(48. 14) 


27 
(100.0%) 


53 
(55.2%) 


43 
(44.8%) 


96 
(100.0%) 


(2) 


Regular 
Vocational 


7 

(38.9%) 


11 
(61. 1%) 


18 

(100.0%) 


27 
C40.3%) 


40 
(59.7%) 


67 

(100.0%) 


(3) 


Work Study 


0 

(0. 0%) 


1 

(100.0%) 


1 

(100.0%) 


1 

(7.7%) 


12 
(92.3%) 


13 

(100.0%) 


(4) 


General 
Academic 


1 

(8.3%) 


11 
(91.7%) 


12 

(100. 0%) 


6 

(15.0%) 


34 
(85.0%) 


40 
(100.0%) 




Total 


22 
(32.9%) 


36 
(62. 1%) 


58 

(100.0%) 


87 
(40.2%) 


129 

(59.7%) 


216 

(100.0%) 



Includes only individuals who had taken industrial arts, business, or 
distributive education programs. 
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Table 8-23. 



Distribution of San5>le 84einbers by Whether They Were 
Receiving Training on their Post-High School Jobs, by 
Program. 



Receiving Training 
First Job 

Yes 



No 



Subtotal 



(1) 

Coop 

16 

(66.7%) 
8 

(33.3%) 
24 

(100.0%) 



(2) 
Regular 
VOcaticmal 

7 

(70.0%) 



(30.0%) 
10 

(100.0%) 



(3) 

Work 

Study 

11 
(68.8%) 

5 

(31.2%) 
16 

(100.0%) 



(4) 

General 
Academic 

6 

(54.5%) 
5 

(45.5%) 
11 

(100.0%) 



Total 
40 

(65.6%) 
21 

(34.4%) 
61 

(100.0%) 



Later Jobs 



Yes 



No 



Subtotal 



88 

(61.5%) 
55 

(38.5%) 
143 

(100.0%) 



75 
(67.0%) 

37 
(33.0%) 

112 

(100.0%) 



54 

(81.8%) 

12 
(18.2%) 

66 

(100.0%) 



77 

(57.0%) 
58 

(43.0%) 
135 

(100.0%) 



.294 
(56.9%) 

162 

(31.3%) 
456 

(100.0%) 



All Jobs 



Yes 



No 



Total 



104 

(62.3%) 
63 

(37.7%) 

167 

(100.0%) 



82 
(67.2%) 

40 

(32.8%) 

122 

(100.0%) 



65 

(79.3%) 

17 

(20.7%) 

82 

(100.0%) 



83 
(56.8%) 

63 

(43.2%) 
146 

(100.0%) 



334 

(64.6%) 
183 

(35.4%) 

517 

(100.0%) 
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Table 8-24. Distribution of Saxsple Members by the Occuf^tion 
of their girst and Last Post-High School Job,^ 
by Group • 



Occupations 



White <iollar 

Professional 
and manageri- 
al^ 

Clerical 
and Sales 



Subtotal 
Blue- Collar 
Craft 

Operative 
Laborer 

Subtotal 
Service 
Unskilled® 

Other 



fl) 
92SSL 



(2) 



nal 



(3) (4) 
Work Study ^ailitc 



Total 



First Last First Last First Last First Last First Last 



Subtotal 



Total 



6 3 
(5.8%) (3.1%) 



(0.0%) (0.0%)|(6.0%) (3.0%) 

6 3 9 

(5.8%) (3.1%) 



59 



58 



15 



19 



14 



28 



(57.3%) (60.4% ! (33.3%) (37.9%) 



16 



(14.5%) (19.8%) (19.1%) (25.8%) 

17 8 10 

(16.5%) (8.3%) 



91 85 
(88.3%) (88.5%; 



6 6 

(5.8%) (6.2%) 

0 2 

(iXO%) (2.1%) 



6 8 
(5.8%) (8.3%) 



103 



96 



54 



10 



16 



84 



2 

(3.0%) 


2 

f ?8%) 


11 
(16 7%^ 


19 


13 

i JL^ • / ^ / 


21 


£, 3 

(37.9%) 


XX 

(15.7%) 


17 

o%) 


13 

/TO Pax 

( 18. 5%) 


5 

(7.6%) 


15 
(21.4%) 


47 

(71.2%) 


39 
(55.7%) 


3 

(4.5%) 


8 

(11.4%) 


3 

(4.5%) 


2 

(2.9%) 


6 

(9.1%) 


10 
(14.3%) 


66 

100% 


70 

100% 



17 



21 



18 



(29.9%) (34.0%) (28.6%) (36.2%) 



11 



14 



30 



53 



26 



15 



22 



48 



11 

(12.1%) 
6 

(6.6%) 



17 



91 



9 

(13.0%) 


12 12 
(3.4%) (4.2%) 


16 

(23.2%) 


55 47 
(15.8%) (16.5%) 


25 

(36.2%) 


67 59 
(19.3%) (20.8%) 


11 

(15.9%) 


109 103 
(31.3%) (36.3%) 


12 

(17.4%) 


59 55 
(17.0%) (19.4%) 


9 

(13.0%) 


64 36 
[18.4%) (12.7%) 


32 

(46.4%) 


232 194 
;66.7%) (68.3%) 


9 

(13.0%) 


35 22 
(00.1%) (7.7%) 


3 

(4.3%) 


14 9 
(4.0%) (3.2%) 


12 

(17.4%) 


49 31 
(14.1%) (10-9%) 


69 


348 284 



100% 100% 100% 



"The last occupation refers to the final job title on the final job, as distinct from 
the beginning job title on the final job. Where both titles were the same, of course, 
there would be no difference. 

Wal for first and last jobs are not the same because of loss of members from sample 
and exclusion of those not in the labor force'. 

Professional includes technical; managerial, employed and self-employed. 
Subtotals do not always equal sum of canponents due to rounding off. 

Cleaning; busboy, dishwashing and other unskilled food service; and similar occupations. 
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Table 8-25. 



Distribution of Coop and Regular Vocational Sas^le 
Members by Industry of First and Last E^st-High 
School Job Ranked by Proportion of Employment 
Provided on First Jobs. 



(1) 
Coop 

Industry First 

Durable goods 33 

(32.0%) 



Last 
32 

(33.0%) 



(2) 

Regular Vocational 
Industry First 



Durable Goods 



22 
(26.2%) 



Last 
19 

(28.4%) 



Construction 22 

(21.4%) 



24 

(25.0%) 



Retail Trade 



22 14 
(26.2%) (20.9%) 



Services 



Subtotal 
All Others 



13 
(12.6%) 

68 
(66.0%) 

35 
(34.0%) 



12 

(12.5%) 
68 

(70.8%) 
28 

(29.2%) 



Services 



Subtotal 
All Others 



15 13 
(17.9%) (19.4%) 



59 46 

(70.2%) (68.7%) 

25 21 

(29.8%) (31.3%) 



Total 



103 

(100.0%) 



96 

(100.0%) 



84 67 
(100.0%) (100.0%) 
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Table 8-26. Distribution of Work Study and 

General Acad^nic Sas^le Nraibere by Industry 
of First and Last Post^High School Job Ranked 
by Proportion of Bmploymant Pxwided on First 
Jobs. 



Industry 


(1) 

Work Study 
First Last 


(2) 

General Acadonic 
Industry First 


Last 


Finance^ 


13 
(18.6%) 


11 

(20.0%) 


Retail Trade 


32 

(35 2%) 


21 

(28.0%) 


Services 


13 
(18.6%) 


9 

(16.4%) 


Services 


' 14 
(15.4% 


16 

(21.3%) 


Rata: I Trade 


12 
(17.1%) 


7 

(12.7%) 


Durable Goods 


12 

(13.2%) 


9 

(12.0%) 


Construction 


11 
(15.7%) 


6^^ 
(10. 9%) 


Construction 


7 

(7.7%) 




Durable goods 


9 


9 

(16.4%) 


. Transportation' 


= /4/ 


9 


Subtotal 


58 
(82.9%) 


42 

(76.4%) 


Subtotal 


65^ 

(71.4%) 


(73.3%) 


All Others 


12 
(17.1%) 


13 

(23.6%) 


All Others 


26 

(28.6%) 


20 

(26.7%) 


Total 


70 
(100.0%) 


55 

(100.0%) 




91 

(100.0%) 


75 

(100.0%: 


^Finance, 


insurance and 


real estate 








Included 


in subtotal. 


because construction was fifth 


in the number 


of 



final jobs provided. 

c 

Transportation, ccanmunications and public utilities 



Transportation not included in subtotal but in "all others," because it was 
not among the top four suppliers of first jobs. In addition to transporta- 
tion four other industrials furnished the saine number of first jobs. With 
respect to final jobs nondurables furnished the same number as construction. 
Norever, finance, insurance and real estate accounted for five jobs, one 
more than either nondurables or construction. 
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chapter IX 
EMPLOYMENT AND EDUCATIONAL PLANS 



Durinq the final interview, the students were asked a series of ques- 
tions regarding their employment and educational plans^ The final interview 
questionnaire also contained a series of questions d*>signed to provide sum- 
mary information on the educational experiences of the students since their 
graduation from high school. In addition, the interview provided students 
a final opportunity to coiranent upon the strengths and limitations of the ^high 
school programs in which they had been enrolled. The students were asked to 
assess the overall effectiveness of their high school programs in prepa^ring 
them for vfork, and to ^provide reconmtendations for improving the future effec-- 
tiveness of such programs. 'This chapter of the study will provide both a 
description and analysis of the responses of the students in the various 
high school programs to these questions. 
Em ployment Plans 

Those students who were employed at the time of the final interview 
were asked to outline their job plans for the forthcoming year. Of the 2f27 
students resi>onding to this question, 155 (68.3%) indicated that they plan- 
ned to remain employed in their current jobs during the entire forthcoming 
year. Approximately one- fourth of the respondents stated that they did not 
expect to remain in their current jobs for another year, and 18 or 7.9% were 
uncertain. 

Those respondents who had been enrolled in the coop (72.2%) and work 
study programs (76.2%) were more likely to mention that they planned to re- 
inain in their current jobs for another year than those respondents who had 
participated in either regular vocational (63.6%) or general academic pro- 
grams (60.8%^ during high school. The differences in the distributions of 
responses were not, however, statistically significant at the .05 level. 

Those respondents who stated that they did plan to continue being em- 
ployed on their current jobs for another year were asked to estimate how much 
longer thi*y anticipated remaining with their existing jobs. Of the 155 re- 
spondents, 91 or 58.7% could not provide a specific estimate of the addition- 
al length of time beyond the next year that they expected to remain on their 
current jobs. Approximately one- fourth of these respondents stated that they 
did not expect to remain on their current lobs for two more years while anothe 

1. Tftt^ final interviews were ccmducted over a four-month period, begin- 
ning in mid-October of 1973 and continuing through February of 1974^ 



one^eighth of the students claimed that they vrould Cfontinue with their current 
jobs for two or more years* Only seven of these 155 respondents, or 4»5%f 
expected to remain on their current jobs for the remainder of their working 
lives. 

Those individuals who had been enrolled in general academic programs 
during high school (44.8%) were more likely to anticipate leaving their current 
jobs within two years than those respondents from either the cooperative 
vocational (21.0%) or work study programs (17.6%). The observed differences 
werer however, not tested for statistical significance due to the small 
number of hypothetical observations for a number of cells. 

Each of the students who were enqployed at the time of the final interview 
was asked to outline the reasons why he did or did not desire to remain en^loyed 
in his current job during the forthcoming year. The responses of those indi- 
viduals who stated that they expected to remain in their current jobs during 
he €tntire forthcoming year are presented in Table 9-1. The reason most 
frequently cited by this group for expecting to continue in their current job 
was that they "needed the money" provided by the job or that the job was "O.K. 
until something better comes along." Nearly 45% of the 150 respondents cited 
such reasons. The "type of work" performed on the job was the second most- 
f^^uently cited reason for wanting to remain employed in their current positions. 

The variations in the responses provided by the students did not yield 
sufficient numbers of observations per cell to allow for tests of significance 
of the differences among the four types of high school programs. IVo major 
differences in the actual distributions of responses should however be noted. 
Firsts the respondents from the regular vocational programs (71.4%) were sub- 
stantially more likely to cite such reasons as "need the money" or "OpKp for now" 
than the respc indents from the other three programs combined (36.5%). Secondly, 
respondent i from the cooperative vocational programs (43.9%) were substantially 
more likely to cite "type of work" reasons than those from the other programs. 
As was noted in the previous chapter, the coop students were satisfied with 
their last jobs to a significantly greater degree than those students who 
had graduated from the other types of high school programs.^ 



1. The job satisfaction ratings of the students were further analyzed 
with the assistemce oif multiple regression techniques. The findings which 
are reported upon in the following chapter revealed that graduates from 
cooperative vocational programs were significantly more satisfied with their 
jobs even after controlling for the effects of hourly wages, occupations, and 
the training-related nature of the jobs. 
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Table 9-1 ; Reasons for Wanting to Remain Employed in Current Job 
During Porthcoaing Year (N - 150) 



High School 
Pr o gram 



(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Wages and Type of Vtorking Training Need the Other 
Fringe Work Conditions; on Income? 



Benefits 



Co-Workers Job 



O.K. until 
Better 
Opportunity 
Arises 



Cooperative 
Vocational 
(N » 57) 



6 25 5 

(10.5%) (43.9%) ( 8.8%) 



6 17 10 

(10.5%) (29.8%) (17.5%) 



Regular 
Vocational 
(N 35) 



2 7 6 5 25 2 

( 5.7%) (20.0%) (17.1%) (14.3%) (71.4%) .( 5.7%) 



Work 
Study 
(N = 27) 



(14.8%) - (25.9%) ( 7.4%) (11-1%) 



11 
(40.7%) 



5 

(18.5%) 



General 
Academic 
(N = 31) 



( 9.7%) 



12 
(38.7%) 



2 

( 6.5%) 



2 

( 6.5%) 



14 
(45.2%) 



2 

( 6.5%) 



Total 
(N = 150) 



15 

(10.0%) 



51 
(34.0%) 



15 
(10.0%) 



16 
(10.7%) 



67 
(44.7%) 



19 
(12. 7%) 



Note : (A) Multiple responses were allowed far this question; thus, the n\&nber 
of responses will exceed the number of individuals responding. 

(B) The percentages appearing in parentheses are based upon the number 
of students providing such a response rather than upon the total 
number of responses provided by the students . 
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Nearly one-fourth of the students employed at the time of the final in- 
terview mentioned that they did not expect to remain employed in theii? job.s 
during the entire forthcc^ning year. These individuals were asked to outline 

their reasons and the distribution of their responses to this question is 

s. 

presented in Table 9-2. Only 36 of the 54 students who did not expect to 
continue in their existing jobs for another year were able to cite one or 
more specific reasons for not wanting to remain employed. The reasons var- 
ied quite widely. One-fourth of th^ respondents cited dissatisfaction 
with the wage and fringe benefits of the job, another one- fourth mentioned 
their dissatisfaction with the type of work they were performing/ and slight- 
ly less than ten percent claimed that they planned to return to school. The 

small number of observations per cell in Table 9-2 prevented any detailed 

* 

analysis of the distribution of responses across the high school programs. 

Those respondents who did not expefct to remain in their current job for 
another full year were asked to outline their plans upon leaving that job. 
Thirty- four of these fifty- four respondents (or 63.0%) planned to immediate- 
ly seek another job^ and six others expected to seek work and/or return to 
school. Excluding eight individuals who were undecided with respect to their 
future plans / 87% of these respondents were planning to continue actively 
participating in the civilian labor force upon terminating from their cur- 
rent jobs. The small numbers of observations per cell prevent any detailed 
statistical analysis of differences in the distributions of responses 
across hiqh chool programs. 
views on School Job^ Placement Assistance 

During the final interview, the students were asked whether their high 
schools had provided job placement assi55tance to students either during the 
high school years or upon graduation from hiqh school. Those students who 
responded that their schools did provide such placement assistance were then 
asked whehther they would consider returning to their school in the future 
for job placement assistance. 

Of the 216 respondents who noted that their high school programs did 
provide some type of placement assistance to students, only 68 (or 31.5%) 
stated that they would consider returning to their high school for job 
placement assistance in the future. Another 134 of the respondents (62#0%) 
claimed that they would not consider returning to school for job placement 
assistance, and 14 (or 6.5%) were uncertain. (See Table 9-3). 

The distributions of the responses to this question varied substan- 
tially among the four high school programs. Nearly 47% of the respondents 
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Table 9-2 ; Reasons for Not Wantina to Remain Employed in Current Job 
During Forthcoming Year (N = 35) 



High School 
Program 



(1) 
Wage and 
Fringe 
Benefits 



(2) 
Working 



(3) 
Type of 



C- nditions Work 



Return to 
School 



(5) 
0th ir 

(Lack of Sectirity; 
Try Something Else 
Etc.) 



Cooperative 
Vocational 
(N 12) 

Regular 
Vbcational 
(N = 8) 



3 

(25.0%) 
(25.0%) 



5 0 4 

(41.7%) (33.3%) 



0 1-^5 

(12.5%) <62.5%) 



Viork 
Study 
(N = 5) 



2 

(40.0%) 



(20.0%) 



1 1 2 . 

(20.0%) (20.0%) (40.0%) 



General 
Academic 
(N = 11) 



2 

(18.2%) 



0 



4 15 
(36.4%) ( 9.1%) (45.5%) 



Total 



9 

(25.0%) 



( 2.8%) 



10 3 16 

(27.8%) ( 8.3%) (44.4%) 



Note: (1) Students who could not provide any reasons for their plans 

to leave their current job within the year were excluded from 
the totals. 

(2) Multiple responses were allowed for this question; thus, the 
number of individual responses (38) exceeds the nuiaber of 
students responding to this question (36) . 

(3) The percentages appearing in parentheses were based upon the 
number of stiidents responding to the question ratl^er than upon 
the total number of responses provided by the students. 
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who had graduated from cooperativeX vocational programs expressed a willing*- 

ness to consider using the job placen^nt services of the schcwl while only 

9% of the graduates from the general academic programs expressed a sisiilir 

willingness. It should also be noted that» fewer than 30% of the graduates 

from work study programs responded in the affirmtive. The observed dif- 

fni Pill i^tiiffl till' distributions of responses aim>ng the high school programs 

1 ♦ 

were significantly different at the ,001 level. 

Those individuals who did admit a willingness to utilize school job 
placement services in the future %rere askM%D outline their reasons for 
consideririg the use of such services. While a\iumber of different reasons 
were mentioned by this group^ two specific reasons were cited quite fre- 
quently and accounted for approximately 72% of all responses. Nearly 46% 
of the respondents stated that they would be 'willing to consider using the 
school's placen^nt services sin^e school officials and staff had previous- 
ly been helpful in locating jobs for them. In addition, approximately 
one-fourth of the respofidents pointed out the fact that they would need 
assistance -^in finding work in the future and that they would consider 
using all available sources of job placement assistance. 

A wide variety of reasons were cited by the students for not consider- 
ing use of the school^ s placement services*. The most frequently cited rea- 
son # accounting for 55.5% of all responses, was that the school either would 
not be able to provide assistance or that the jobs available through the 
school were not of suf f iciejitly high quality. The second-most frequently 
cited reason accounting for only 7.3% of all responses was the belief of 
the student that placement assistance was not available to previous grad- 
uates of the program. 

The findings indicate that those respondents who had participated in 
work study programs during high school were iMst likely to mention the in- 
effectiveness or poor quality of school placement services. Nearly 70% of 
the respon dents ^ from work study programs cited such factors, in comparison 
to only 51.7% of the respondents fjrom the other types of high school pro- 
grams. The lack of a sufficient number of hypothetical observations pre-- 
eluded a test of significance of the differences in the distributions of 
responses among the high school programs. 



1. The "Fto" responses were combined with the **uncertain** responses be- 
fore chi^isquare statistic was calculated. As a result of the combing of 
responses ^there are only three degrees of freedom for the test of signi- 
ficance. 
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TaJaie 9-3 ; Would Respondent Consider Returning to High School For 
Job Placement Assistance? (N = 216} 



High School (A) (B) (C) (D) 

Program Yes No Uncertain Total 

Cooperative 36 37 4 77 

Vocational (46.8%) (48.1%) { 5.2%) (35.6%) 
(N - 77) 

Regular 15 32 2 49 

Vocational (30.6%) (65.3%) ( 4.1%) (22.7%) 
(N = 49) 

work 13 29 3 45 

Study (28.9%) (64.4%) ( 6.7%) (20.8%) 
(N 45) 

General 4 36 5 45 

Academic ( 8.9%) (80.0%) (11.1%) (20.8%) 
(N = 45) 



Total 68 134 14 216 

(31.5%) (62.0%) ( 6.5%) 



(1) = 17.275 

(2) Degrees of Freedom = 3 

(3) Significance = .001 



Note ; (A) The "No" rftspor.bes were combined with the "Uncertain" responses 
before calculating the chi-square statistic. 
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Educational Experiences in Post-High Schopl Period 

Table 9-4 provides information on the enrollments of students in post- 
secondary educational institutions during the follow-up period.^ Of the 366 
for whom some information was available, 108 (or 29.5%) attended some type of 
post-secondary educational program during the follow-up period. The enrollment 
behavior of the graduates varied quite widely among the four high school 
programs. Graduates from the general academic programs (50.5%) were most 
likely to have attended school at some point during the follow-up period while 
graduates from the coop programs (17.4%) were least likely to have donfe so. 
Thu differences in the distributions of responses among the four high school 
programs were significant at the .001 level. 

Table 9-5 provides information on the types of post-secondary educational 
^ institutions or programs in which the students had been enrolled during the 

follow-up period. Trade or. technical school accounted for the largest share 
of enrollment (41,7%) while an additional one-fourth attended four-year 
colleges and universities. Another 13% of these 108 students attended two 
year colleger, including coiranunity colleges, or business schools. 

The types of post-secondary educational institutions attended by these 
students also varied quite considerably among the four high school programs. 
Graduates from coop programs were most likely to attend a trade or technical 
school (57.9%), and none of the graduates from these programs attended either 
a two-year or four-year college. On the other hand, 57.2% of the graduates 
from the general academic programs who enrolled in school during the follow-up 
period attended a two-year or four-year college or university. The differences 
in the distributions of educational institutions among the four high school 
progreuns were significant at the .001 level. 

Those students who had enrolled in some type of educational institution 
or program during the follow-up period were asked to assess their post-high 
school educational program. See Table 9-6. Approximately one-half of the 
students (49.1%) claimed that their post-high school educational program was 
related to their high school program. The distributions of responses to this 
question did however vary rather sharply among the four higJi school programs. 
While 63.2% of the graduates from the coop programs felt that their post-high 
school educational program was related to their high school training, only 19.0% 
of the graduates from the work study programs felt the same way. The observed 
differences in the distributions of responses among the four high school 

1. The results presented in Table 9-4 pertain to all graduates for whom 
at least one post-high school interview was conducted and refer to their edu- 
cational status at the time of the last successful interview held with them. 

h 
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Table 9-4: Has Respondent Attended .<5chool at anv Time Since Graduation 
Prom' High School? (N = 366) 



High School Yes No Total 
Prograim 

Cooperative 19 90 109 

Vocational (17.4%) (82.6%) (29.8%) 
(N » 109) 

Regular 19 67 86 

Vocational (22.1%) (77.9%) (23.5%) 
(N = 86) 

Vtork 21 53 74 

Study (28.4%) (71.6%) (20.2%) 
(N = 74) 

General 49 48 97 

Academic (50.5%) (49.5%) (26.5%) 
(N = 97) 



Total 108 258 366 

(29.5%) (70.5%) (100.0%) 



(1) = 28.696 

(2) Degrees of Freedom = 3 

(3) Significance = .001 
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programs were statistically significant at the .05 level. 

Only 22.7% of those who had enrolled in a post- secondary educational pro- 
gram had completed the program at the time of the final interview. Approxi- 
mately 28% of those who attended a post-secondary educational program had 
dropped out of the program prior to completion. Among those who had en- 
rolled in post-secondary educational programs, coop and regular vocational 
students (33.3%) wore more likely to have completed the program by the time 
of the final interview. This particular result was, however, influenced 
in part by their lower rates of enrollment in either two-year or four-year 
colleges and universities. 
Assessments of High School Programs 

During the final interview^ the students were asked to assess the ef- 
fectiveness of their high school programs. Approximately 36% of the stu* 
dents stated that they had been "very well" or "well" prepared for work, 
27.0% felt that they had been "somewhat" prepared, and 37.5% claimed that 
they were either "unprepared" or "very poorly" prepared for work. 

The responses to this question varied somewhat among the four high 
school programs. Former coop (43.8%) and regular voc ed (40.6%) students were 
more likely to state that their high school programs had prepared them "very 
well" or "well" for work than those who had participated in either the work 
study (29.2%) or general academic programs (24.2%). More than one-half of 
the stuc^ents from the general academic programs (51.5%) felt that they had 
been "unprepared" or "very poorly" prepared for employment. The observed 
differences in the distributions of responses among the four high school 
programs were marginally significant at the .05 level. ^ 

The students were also asked to outline the strong points and limita- 
tions of their high school programs. Approximately throe-fourths of the 
res^>ondents (74.7%) were able to mention one or more strong points of their 
high school programs while the remaining one-fourth of the students claimed 
that their high school program did not have any good points. While 86.3% 
of the students graduating from the cooperative vocational programs and 80.8% 
of those graduating from the work study programs were able to cite one or 
more specific strong points of their high school programs, only 55.9% of the 
graduates from general academic programs were able to do so. The observed 



1. The value of the chi-square statistic was actually significant only 
at the .052 level. A chi-square of 12.59 is required (six degrees of free- 
dom) for significance at the .05 level. 
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Table 9-5: First Type of Post- Secondary School or Educational Proqram 
in Which Students Waa. Enrolled (N = 108) 



High School 
Program 



(1) 
Pour-Year 
College 



(2) 
Two- Year 
College or 
Business 
School 



(3) 
Trade or 
Technical 
School 



(4) 
Union- 
Related 
Classroom 
Instruction 



(5) 
Other 

{Prep School, 
Correspondence 
School ) 



Cooperative 
Vocational 
{N = 19) 

Regular 
Vocational 
(N = 19) 

Work 
Study 
(N = 21) 

General 
Academic 
(N = 49) 



3 

(15.8%) 



(23.8%) 



19 
(38.8%) 



2 

(10.5%) 



(14.3%) 



9 

(18.4%) 



11 
(57.9%) 



7 

(36.8%) 



10 

(47.6%) 



17 

(34.7%) 



4 

(21.1%) 



5 

(26.3%) 



4 

(21.1%) 



2 

(10.5%) 



3 

(14.3%) 



4 

( 8.2%) 



Total 

(N = 108) 



27 
(25.0%) 



14 
(13.0%) 



45 
(41.7%) 



9 

( 8.3%) 



13 

(12.0%) 



(1) X = 17.550 

(2) Degrees of Freedom = 3 

(3) Significance = .001 



Notes : (A) The "Four-Year College" and "Two-Year College or Business School" 
categories were combined into one category before the value of 
the chi-square statistic was calculated. 

(B) The "Trade or Technical School", "Union-Related Classroom Instruction, 
and "Other" categories were condained before the value of the chi- 
square statistic was calculated. 
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Table 9-6 s Was Post-High School Educations! Procfram Itelated f-o .student* 
High School Trade or High School Program? (N = 108) 



(1) (2) (3) 

High School Yes No Total 
Program 

Cooperative 

Vocational 12 7 19 

(N =• 19) (63.2%) (36.8%) (17.6%) 

Regular 

Vocational 11 g 19 

(N = 19) (57.8%) (42.1%) (17.6%) 

Work 

Study 4 17 21 

= 21) (19.0%) (81.0%) (19.4%) 

General 

Academic 26 23 49 

(N = 49) (53.1%) (46.9%) (45.4%) 

Total 53 55 108 

(49.1%) (50.9%) 



(1) = 7.892 

(2) Degrees of Freedom = 3 

(3) Significance =* .05 
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differences in the distributions of responses amonq the four high school pro- 
grams were significant at the .001 level, ^ 

The specific types of strong points mentioned by the students are pre- 
sented in Table 9-7^ This particular question was open-ended in nature, and 
a wide variety of individual responses were provided by the students. Nearly 
two-thirds of these respondents, however, mentioned the qua ity of the teachers 
or the types of courses offered by the program as particular strengths. 
The opportunities provided by the high school proqrrim cither to obtain em- 
ployment expetiences while in school or to acquire marketable occupational 
skills were mentioned by more than one-third of the respondents. Graduates 

c 

from both the coop (43.9%) and regular voc ed programs (44.4%) were, however, 
far more likelv to cite these job experience or occupational skill attain- 
ment factors than those studt nts who had been enrolled in tlie gonoral academ- 
ic programs during the high school (10.5%). The small number of hypothetical 
obiiervations for many of the cells in Table 9-7 precluded any test of signi- 
ficance of the differences in the distributions of responses among the four 
high school programs. 

The students were also requested to mention any bad points or limita- 
tions of their high school programs and their responses are summarized in 
Table 9-8. Approximately one-half of these respondents (48.2%^ cited the . 
poor quality of either the teaching, counseling, or content of specific 
courses in their high school programs. Another 28% criticized their high 
school programs either for being too general in nature or for failing to 
teach skills that would be valuable to the students in the future. A 
wide variety of other program shortcomings were noted by the graduates, 
including the limited nature or poor quality of jobs provided to students 
during high school, inadequate school facilities, and the lack of discipline 
in the classrooms. 

The recommendations of the students for improving the overall quality 
of their high school programs are presented in Table 9-9. Specific recom- 
mendations for improving the programs were provided by 134 of the students. 
The types of reccMranendations mentioned by the students were in close accord 
with the program shortcomings. Approximately 57% of the respondents cited 
a need for strengthening the quality of individual courses in the program, 
including shop courses^ Former coop students (70.7%) were most likely to 
mention the desirability of improvements in this area; thc^y were particularly 
likely to recommend an improvement in the related inst action courses, both 
math and science, and the shop cobrses, particularly emphasizing the need 
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Tabif <i-7: Stronq Points of Students* Hiqh School Proarams 
(N = 207) 



High School 
Program 



(1) 

Opportunity 
to Earn an 
Income While 
in Higk 
School 



(2) (3) 

Opportunity Teachers ; 

to Gain Job Academic 

Eicperience Courses; 

or Occupa- Other 

tional Skills Courses 
Useful in Ac- 
quiring Jobs 



(4) 

Background 
for 

Further 
Education 



(5) 

All Other 
Reasons 
(School 
Structure, 
Activities in 
School, Disci- 
pline, etc.) 



Cooperative 
Vocational 
(N = 82) 



2 

( 2.4%) 



36 
(43.9%) 



51 
(62.2%) 



0 



21 
(25.6%) 



Regular 
Vocational 
(N = 45) 



20 
(44.4%) 



31 
(68.9%) 



4 

( 8.9%) 



Work 
Study 
(N = 42) 



5 

(11.9%) 



1'4 
(33.3%) 



29 
(69.0%) 



( 2.4%) 



17 
(40.5%) 



General 
Academic 
(N = 38) 



4 

(10.5%) 



24 
(63.2%) 



( 7.9%) 



13 
(34.2%) 



Total 

(N = 207) 



7 

( 3.4%) 



74 
(35.7%) 



135 

(62.2%) 



4 

( 1.9%) 



55 
(26.6%) 



Notes: (1) Multiple responses were allowed to this question; thus, the 

total number of responses to this question exceeded the total 
number of students responding to this question. 

(2) The percentages appearing in parantheses were based upon the 
number of students providing a response rather than upon 
the total number of responses provided by students. 
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Table 9-8{ Bad Points or Limitations of Stud***^*-*: • High School Programs 
(N = 85) 



High School 
Progr£UB 



(1) 

Lack of Job 
Opportvinities 
or Poor Job 
Opportunities 
During High 
School 



(2) 

Progreun too 
Ea&y or too 
General in 
Nature ; Program 
Teaches Nothing 
Valuadile for 
Future 



<3) 

Quality of 
Teachers , 
Counseling 
or Specific 
^ Courses in 
Program 



(4) 
Other 

(Poor School 
Facilities, 
Discipline, 
Lack of Extra- 
curricular 
Activities, etc, 



Cooperative 
Vocational 
<N » 28) 



3 

(10.7%) 



9 

(32.1%) 



16 

(57.1%) 



7 

(25.0%) 



Regular 
Vocational 
(N = 24) 



2 

( 8.3%) 



8 

(33.3%) 



12 

(50.0%) 



7 

(29.2%) 



work 
Study 
(N = 10) 



2 

(20.0%) 



1 

(10.0%) 



1 

(10.0%) 



6 

(60.0%) 



General 
Academic 
(N = 23) 



0 

( 0.0%) 



6 

(26.1%) 



12 
(52.2%) 



9 

(39.1%) 



Total 
(N = 85) 



7 

( 8.2%) 



24 
(28.2%) 



41 

(48.2%) 



29 

(34.1%) 



Notes: (1) Multiple responses were allowed to this question? thus, the 
total number of responses will exceed the total number of 
students providing responses to this question. 

(2) The percentages appearing in parentheses were based upon the 
number of students responding to the question rather than upon 
the total number of responses. 
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Table 9-9: Recomrondations of Respondents for Improving Their High 
School Programs (N »« 1^4} 



High School 
Program 



(1) 

Provide More 
or Better 
Jobs for 
Students 



(2) 

Provide a Co- 
op or Work 
Study Pro- 
gram 



(3) 

Strengthen 
Quality of 
Teachers , 
Counselors, 
Progreun 
Staff 



(4) 

Strengthen 
Quality of 
Courses , 
Shop 

Facilities 



(5) 
Other 
(School 
Facilities # 
Program 
Structure, 
Discipl ine , e tc . ) 



Cooperative 
Vocational 
(N - 41) 



( 7.3%) 



0 

( 0.0%) 



10 
(24.4%) 



.29 
(70.7%) 



13 
(31.7%) 



Regular 
Vocational 
(N = 40) 



0 

( 0.0%) 



5 

(12.5%) 



8 

(20.0%) 



22 
(55.0%) 



15 
(37.5%) 



Work 
Study 
(N « 20) 



4 

(20.0%) 



0 

( 0.0%) 



0 

( 0.0%) 



11 
(55.0%) 



9 

(45.0%) 



General 
Academic 
(N « 33) 



1 

( 3.0%) 



1 

( 3.0%) 



11 
(33.3%) 



14 
(42.4%) 



14 
(42.4%) 



Total 

(N = 134) 



8 

( 6.0%) 



6 

( 4.5%) 



29 
(21.6%) 



76 
(56.7%) 



51 
(38.1%) 



Notes: (1) Only those students who were able to provide one or more' specific 
reconanendations for improving their high school programs are 
included in the above table. 

(2) Multiple responses were allowed for this question; thus, the 
total number of responses exceeded the number of students 
providing a response. ' 

(3) The percentages appearing in the parentheses were based upon 
the number of students providing a response rather than upon 
the total number of responses provided. 
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for more modernized shop equipment. 

At the end of the final interview, the students were asked to assess 

wt)ether they would enroll in the same high school program again, given 

» 

their experiences in the labor market since high school graduation. Approx- 
imately 62% of the respondents stated that they woul,d again enroll in the 
same type of high school program. The remaining 38% of the respondents either 
remarked that they %rauld enroll in a different type of high school program or 
noted that they were unable to make a judgment as to the choice of a high 
school program at the time of the interview. Graduates from the work study 
prcKjrams (69.2%) and the cooperative vocational programs (67.3%) were more 
likely to state that they would again enroll in the same type of high school 
program than graduates from the regular vocational (60.3%) and general aca- 
demic programs (52.2%). The observed differences in the distributions of, 
responses to this question were, however, not statistically significant at 
the .10 Ipvel. 

The reason mentioned by the students as to why they would be willing to 
enroll again in the same type of high school program are summarized in Table 
9-10. Specific responses were provided by 163 of the 179 graduates who claim- 
ed that they would enroll in the same type of high school program. Slightly 
more than one-half pf the respondents stated that they would attend the same 
type of high school program since it was "interesting" and/or "enjoyable**. 
Graduates from both the cooperative vocat onal (61.7%) and regular vocational 
programs (63.4%) were particularly likely to mention such reasons. It is in- 
teresting to note in tliis regard that fewer than one-third of the respondents 
from either the work study or general academic programs mentioned that their 
programs were either "enjoyable" or "interesting". While the responses pro^ 
vided by these 16 3 graduates do appear to vary systematically by high school 
program, the small number of hypothetical observations for many of the cells 
precluded any test of significance of the observed differences in the distri^ 
butions of responses among the four types of high school programs. 

Table 9-11 provides a summary of the types of reasons mentioned by those 
graduates who stated that they would not again enroll in the same type of 
haqh school program. Specific reasons for not wanting to enroll in the same 
type of high school program were mentioned by 93 of the graduates. Nearly 
one-half of these respondents (48.4%) stated that they would not enroll in 
the same type of program since they were now interested in a different trade 
or an entirely different type of work. The proportions of respondents citing 
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Tabl6 9-10: Reasons Whv Respondents Would Be Willinq to EnroJl in Same High 
High School Program iU ;= 163) 



High School 
Program 



il) (2) (3) (4) 
Opportunity Opportunity Prepara- Teachers, Interest- 
to Earn an to Obtain tion for Counsel- ing and 
Income Work Ex- Further ors. 
While in perience or Educa- Other 
School Job Skills tion staff 
While in 
School 



(5) 



Enjoy- 
able 



(6) 
Other 
(School 
Facilities, 
Program 
Structure 



Cooperative 
Vocational 
(N = 60) 

Regular 
Vocational 
(N = 41) 

Work 
Study 
(N = 34) 

General 
Academic 
(N a 28) 



( 1.7%) 



0 

( 0.0%) 



7 

(20.6%) 



i 1 
(■ 3.6%) 



26 

(43.3%) 



19 

(46.3%) 



7 

(20.6%) 



6 

(21.4%) 



0 4 37 4 

( 0.0%) ( 6.7%) (61.7%) ( 6.7%) 



0 3 26 3 

( 0.0%) ( 7.3%) (63ji%) ( 7.3%) 

0 6 11 7 

{ 0.0%) (17.6%) (32.4%) (20.6%) 

4 0 8- 10 

(1-9.3%) ( 0.0%) (28.6%) (35.7%) 



Total 

(N = 163) 



9 

( 5.5%) 



58 

(35.6%) 



4 13 82 24 

( 2.5%) ( 8.0%) (50.3%) (14.7%) 



Note : ( 



( 



1) Multiple responses were allowed to this question; thus, the 
total number of responses exceeded the number of individuals 
responding to the question. 

2) The proportions appearing in parentheses were based upon the 
number of individuals responding to the question rather than 
upon the total number of responses. 
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Table 9-11: Reasons Why ResDondents Would Not Bo Willing to Enroll Again 
in Same High School Program (N = 93) 



High School 
Program 



Cooperative 
Vocational 
(N = 28) 

Kegular 
Vocational 
(N = 23) 

Work 
Study 
(N - 13) 

General 
Academic 
(N « 29) 

Total 
(N = 93) 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


• (6) 


Didn't 


Program 


Teachers r 


Lack of 




Other 


Learn any 


Too 


Counsel- 


Jobs in 


Interested 


(School 


Skill or 


Boring 


ors / Other 


Program 


in Dif fer- 


Facilities, 


Valuable 


or Too 


Staff 


Area or 


en t- Trade 


Program 


skills 


Easy 




Poor 


or Type of-^ 


Structyire 








Quality 


Jtork 
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Notes: (1) Multiple responses were allowed to this question; thus, the total 
number of responses exceeded the number of individuals responding 
to the question. 

(2) The percentages appearing in parentheses were based upon the number 
of individuals responding to the question rather than upon the 
total number of responses provided. 
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such reasons were approximately equal for graduates from tfte cooperative 
vocational (42.9%), work study (46.2%), and general academic programs (41.4%); 
however, the figure was about two- thirds of the respondents from the regular 
vocational programs « 

Overall, the findings indicate that a rather sizeable fraction of the 
graduates from these high school programs had serious reservations with 
respect to their choice of a high school program. Nearly forty per cent of 
the graduates for whom a final interview was conducted indicated that they ' ^ 
would not enroll in the same type of high school program ag^iri if they had 
the option of beginning high school anew. These findings seem to indicate 
either a need for more intensive occupational information and counseling to 
be provided to students prior to their selection of a high school program 
and/or the desirability of delaying occupational training for some students 
until a later period in their lives; e.g., their late teen years or their 
early twenties. By postponing this decision until they have had an oppor- 
tunity to gain exposure to sufficient job experiences, they will hopefully 
make a more informed choice of an occupational training program. 

As was emphasized in earlier chapters, high school programs can play a 
key*role in this process by providing students addition&l opportunities to 
obtain exposure to different occupational employment sittfations during the f> 
high school years. Hopefully # this could be accomplishes without limiting 
the students' training to one specific occupation, qi^ep the findings of a 
high probability of rejecting such occupations upon graduation from high 
school. The chaillenge for the high schools in future years would seem to 
be that of c6nvincinq employers to hire students for a wider range of jobs^^^ 
without requiring students to limit the bulk of their in-school training • \ 



^.o one specific occupational area. 

The .achievement of this objective would appear to require a joint co^. 
operative effort on the part of the local schools, employers, and the fjaderal 
government • With respect to the schools, this would require an increased 
commitment on their part to developing close ties with local employers, bcth 
private and public, so as to link in-school training with actual job require- 
ments and to strengthen their job placement services for students.''' Por em- 



1. The passage of the 19)76 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 may provide an impetus to ii\creased employer involvement in the 
design of training curriculum and the selection of occupational areas for 
training. The amendments expanded the responsibilities. of the existing' 
State Vocational-Technical Education Advisory Councils^ 
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ployers, this %#ould imply an increased willingness to experiment with revi- 
sions of existing hiring standards on the basis of age to allow for an ex- 
pansion of the employment of youth in traditional "adult" jobs.^ Finally, 
the federal government must be ccmimitted to a more aggressive macro- 
"economic policy. Such a policy should generate a greater number of overall 
employment opportunities r which %rould particularly enhance youth job pros- 
pects and should provide greater incentives for employers to revis3 tradi- 
tional hiring stcindards to allow greater youth access to *'adult" jobs in 
local labor markets. 



The findings of several recent surveys of employer hiring practices 
with respect to youth are presented in the following two volumes: 

4 

(i) National Ccxnmission for Manpower Policy^ From School to Work; 
Improving the Transition ^ U,S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D,C, , 1976. 
(ii) Wolfbein, Seymour (Editor), Labor Market Information for YouthS i 
Temple University, Philadelphia, 197 5 • 
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Chapter X 

FINDINGS OF THE 
MULTIVARIATE STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 

The preceding chapters of this report have provided both a description 

and an analysis of the labor market and educational experiences of the students 

in the various cooperative and non-cooperative high school programs. Chapters 

IV through VI were focused on the experiences of the students during their 

junior and senior years of high school while subsequent chapters focused on the 

1 

experiences of students during the post-high school follow-^up period. 

Each of those chapters contained an analysis of differencej in the labor 
force, employment, unemployment, and earning experiences of students in the 
various cooperative and non-cooperative high school programs, both vocational 
and non-vocational. Observed differences in labor force participation, employ- 
ment, unemployment, occupational and industrial job attachment, and earnings 
among students in these programs were tested foi statistical significance. 
Among the statistical techniques utilized in conducting those tests were the 
"t"-test for differences in sample means and sample proportions and contingency 
table analysis that utilizes the chi-square statistic in testing for independence 
between variables. 

This chapter is designed to provide a summary of the findings of more rigor- 
ous statistical tests of the significance of the differences in the labor market 
and educational experiences of students in the various types of high school pro- 
gratms. Multivariate statistical techniques were utilized in determining whether 
or not participation in a particular type of high school program such as a 

cooperative vocational program, had an independent, statistically significant 

2 

impact upon the labor market and educational experiences of the students. 
Multiple regression analysis based upon ordinary least squares estimating tech- 
niques (OLS) was relied upon to estimate the effects of alternative types of 
high school progreuns upon various labor market and educational experiences of 
students- ^ 



1. The duration of the folJw-up period ranged from a minimum of sixteen 
and one-half months to a maximum of twenty-one nonths. 

2. From a public policymaking standpoint, the absolute size of these im- 
pacts (if any) should also be critically examined. 

3. The multiple regression progreun package contained in the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) was utilized in estimating each of the 
models presented in this chapter. 
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There are two appendices to this chapter. The first appendix (Appendix X-A) 
provides a listing and definitions of all of the variables, both dependent and 
independent, used in conducting the multivariate statistical analysis- This ap- 
pendix also contains a discussion of ib^ specific hypotheses being tested with 
the aid of the multiple regression techniques. Particular emphasis is placed 
upon the expected impacts of participation in the cooperative programs upon the 
labor force, employment, unemployment, earnings and educational outcomes. Ap- 
pendix X-B presents the findings of the multiple regression analysis, including 
the sign, size, and statistical significance of the coefficients of all of the 
explanatory variables in each regression model- A total of sixteen different 
labor market, job satisfaction, and educational outccanes are examined in this 
chapter. A number of difftrrnt models were used to estimate the independent 
impacts of the various high school programs upon each of these outcomes, includ- 
ing alternative sp^^cif ications of the high school program variables. 
Findings of the Multiple Regression Analysis (In-School Results) 

The findings of the multivariate statistical analyses of the in-school labor 
market experiences of students are presented in Appendix X-B, Tables 10-1 
through 10-8* For each of the eight labor market outcomes exeunined, a set of 
somewhat different regression models were estimated* The first two models 
included only the students' personal characteristics, their family backgrounds, 
and high school location variables as explanatory variables. Equations three 
and four included the major high school progrewn variables (Cproghs, Vproghs, and 
Wproghs) in the models as additional explanatory variables.*^ Equations five and 
six are generally similar to equations three and four, with the exception that 
Cproghs and Vproqhs are replaced by the five categories of trade programs, in- 
cluding their cooperative and non-cooperative subgroups, e.g.; Autoco, Rauto, 
Carpco, Rcarp. Equations seven and eight are similar to equation six except 
that one or more of the labor market experience variables are also included as 
explanatory variables. Thus, the last two equations in each table will contain 
the most comprehensive set of explanatory variables. 

The review of the findings for each of the in-school labor market outcomes 
will emphasize the signs, magnitudes, and levels of statistical significance of 

1. Tho work study program variable {Wproghs) is typically replaced by its 
two subgroups, Bstwstd- and Othwstd, in equation number four. 
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the high school progreun vari^lbles. Key findings with respect to the influences 
of personal characteristics, family background variables, and other labor market 
variables will also be highlighted in this review. 
Labor Force Participation During High School 

The dependent variable in Appendix X-B, Table 10-1 is Labpart, designed 
to represent the degree of labor force attachment of students during the junior 
and senior years of high school ccatibined. This variable is a continuous variable 
rather than a zero-one type of variable (i.e., dummy vari2dDle) frequently util- 
ized in econometric studies of labor force participation behavior* The variable 
represents the proportion of time (in weeks} in the junior and senior years of 
high school during which the student actively participated in the labor force. 
This dependent variable can range in value from a minimum of zero (no weeks in 
the labor force during this two-year period) to a maximum of one (104 weeks in 
the leibor force during this two-year period) . 

In equation number two, only the personal characteristics, f^oaily background 
varieUDles, and high school location variables were entered into the model as 
explanatory variables. The student's age, his racial and ethni-:: status, and 
his mother's typical employment status all influenced the labor force behavior 
of the student to a significant degree, with the signs of the coefficients being 
in accord with the hypotheses outlined in Appendix X-A, Older students, white 
students, and students whose mothers were regularly employed were more likely ^ 
to be" attached to the ladior force during the junior and senior years of high 
school. The coefficients of the" race and ethnic variables are also quite large, 
indicating that black students and Spanish students, ceteris paribus, spent 15% 
and 25% less time in the labor force than their white counterparts during the 
junior and senior years of high school.^ 

In equation three, the high school program variables were also entered into 
the model. Only one of these three program variaibles (Wproghs) entered the 

el with a statistically significant cor>f f icient . Students who participated 
in work study program were, ceteris parib us , in the Icibor force 13.2% more of 
the time thi^j. students in* the general academic programs. 

Students in the cooperative and regular vocational programs did not parti^ 
cipate in the labor force significantly more than students in the general 



1. These differences are measured in ab^olut?e percentage terms rather than 
in relative terms which would be higher than these absolute differences. 



academic programs. 

The findings for equation number four reveal that students in the special- 
ized, central city work study program participated in the labor force during 
the high school years at rates substantially above those of students in the 
general academic progreuns as well as those of students in the other work study 
programs* The coefficient of Bstwstd is .296, indicating that student's in this 
particular work .study program were actively participating in the labor force 
29.6% more of the time than students in the general academic progreims* In addi- 
tion, the students in this specialized work study program participated in the 
labor force at a rate 22.4% above that of- their counterparts in the other work 
study programs, with the difference in the size of these two coefficients being 
statistically significant at the .01 level- 
In equations six through eight, the individual vocational trade programs, 
both C(K>perative and non-cooperative, appear in the models as explanatory vari-^ 
ables. In none of these equations did any of the vocational trade programs ap- 
pear with a statistically significant coefficient- The only vocational program 
variable that comes close to significance at the 10% level is that of Rcarp, and 
the sign bf its coefficient is negative throughout^ The coefficients of both of 
the work study progreon variables (Bstwstd and Othwstd) remained positive and 
statistically significant throughout each of thf^se equations. 

Two labor market-related variables (Ktwage and Unemprte) were entered into 
the regression models of Icibor force participation. The average hourly wage 
(Ktwage) earned by students while employed during the junior and senior years 
of high school wa^s entered into equations number seven and eight- It was earlie; 
hypothesized that the willingness of students to participate in the labor force 
during the high school years would be positively influenced by the hourly wages 
that they earned from employment- 

The findings contained in equations 7 and 8 reveal that average hourly 
wages of students had a positive and statistically significant effect upon the 
degree of their labor force participation during the junior and senior years. 
The coefficient on Ktwage in equation seven was .0008, indicating that an in- 
crease in a student's hourly wage of 250 would, ceteris paribus, have increased 
his attachment to the labor force by two percent or approximately 2.1 weeks 

1. It should be noted that students in the cooperative vocational programs 
who held full-time coop jobs during the school year were regarded as working two 
twenty- hour weeks rather than a forty- hour week once every two weeks- Thus, 
each veek spent working full-time on a coop job was counted as two weeks of par- 
ticipation in the labor force. 




during this two-year time period. It is quite likely^ however, that the parti- 
cipation - hourly earnings relationship is in actuality a simultaneous one; i.e., 
students who earn higher hourly wages will be willing to work more weeks during 
high school and students who work more, weeks will likely be granted additional 
wage increases and, thus, earn higher hourly wages • The findings on the deter- 
minants of the average hourly wages of students contained in Appendix X-B, 
Tadble 10-7 provide support for this view, 

Ip equation eight, Unemprte also appears as an explanatory variable, whose 
value was derived by dividing the total combined number of weeks of a student's 
unemployment during the junior and senior years by the total number of weeks in 
this* twfj-year time period during which he participated in the labor force. It 
was hypothesized that the coefficient of this variable would hv negative; i.e., 
students who encountered more difficulty in finding jobs would be discouraged 
from actively participating in the labor force. 

The findings contained in equation eight do indicate that the relative 
amount of unemployment encountered by students did influence the degree of their 
labor force participation. The coefficient for Unemprte is negative as hypothe- 
sized and is statsisticalxy significant at the .01 level. ^ The magnitude of the 
coefficient (^.407) implies that a rise of 1% in the relative amount of unem- 
ployment would reduce the proportion of time spent by the student in the labor 
force by approximately .^1%. The size of this "discouragement effect" is 
quite large and seems to indicate a potentially key role for s^ool p] icement 
assistance in influencing not only the durations of unemployment spells :>f 
students, but also their labor force participation behavior. By gearing job 
placement assistance to students who would be expected to encounter greater dif- 
ficulties in finding jobs on their own, school officials oould succeed both in 
reducing the unemployment problems of this group and in increasing their labdr 
force attachment • 

Finally, reviewing the findings presented in Appendix X-B, Table 10-1, 
it should be remembered that on average the students in the sample did partici- 
pate in the labor force during the high school years to a rather substantial 
degree- The mean value for Labpart, the proportion of time sj^nt in the labor 
force, for these 367 students was ,716. Thus, during the two-year period (or 



1. The mean value of Unemprte was 9,4%, implying that on average 9,4% of 
the total number of weeks spent by a student in the labor force during the 
junior and senior years of high school involved weeks of unemployment. Sub- 
stantial variations in the values of this ratio existed among students. Its 
standard deviation was 15^3%. 
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104 weeks) covered by the analysis, the students spent 74.4 weeks in the civilian 
labor force. 

Weeks of Eroployment Obtained by Students During the High Sohool Years 

The findings of the multivariate statistical analysis of the employment 
experiences of students during the high school years are presented in Appendix 
X-B, Tables 10-2 through 10-4, The dependent variable in Table 10-2 is Ktwksemp, 
the total number of weeks of employment obtained by a student during his junior 
and senior years. In model number two, only the personal characteristics of the 
student, family background variables, and the high school location variables 
were entered as explanatory variables. As hypothesized, the age of the student, 
his racial or ethnic status, the educational attainment of his father, and the 
regular labor force status of his mother significantly influenced the total num-- 
ber of weeks of employment obtained by the student during the junior and senior 
years of high school combined. Older students, white students, students whose 
father had graduated from high school, and students whose mother was regularly 
employed were, ceteri s paribus , employed for moie weeks during the high school 
years. The coefficients for each of these variables were significant at either 
the .05 or .01 level, with the exeption of Fathgrad, \^ich was significant only 
at the .10 level- The I— statistic for this equation (as well as for every other 
equation in Table 10-2) was significant at the .01 level. 

In equation three, the three major high school program variables were 
entered into the model. The only program variable entering the model with a 
statistically r, iqnificant coefficient was Wproghs, the work study' program vari- 
able. The coefficient for Wproghs was positive as hypothesized and was equal 
to 13.2, implying that students who were enrolled in work study programs were, 
ceteris paribus, able to obtain 13.2 more weeks of employment than students in 
the general academic programs during the high school years. The coefficients 
of both the cooperative and non-cooperative vocational program variables were 
statistically insignificant (.10 level). 

In equation ;iumber four, Bstwstd and Othwstd were entered into the regres- 
sion model in place of Wproghs. The coefficients for these two types of work 
study programs were positive as hypothesized; however, only the coefficient for 
Bstwstd, the specialized work study program located j the central city, was 

1. The variable Absfath, representing, the absence of the student's father 
from the home, did appear consistently with a negative coefficient as hypothe- 
sized. The size of the coefficient was not, however, ever large enougH relative 
to its standard error to be judged sijgnf^icant at the 10% level. 




significantly different from zero. The coefficient for Bstwstd was dqual to 
33,1, implying that students enrolled in this program %irere, ceteris paribus , 
able to obtain 33,1 more weeks of employment than students in the general aca- 
demic progr£uas. 

In equation five through seven, the individual trade program variables 
were entered into the regression models in place of Cproghs and Vproghs. In 
none of these equations, did any of the individual trade program variables, 
whether cooperative or non-cooper4tive, enter the model with a statistically 
significant coefficient . 

In equation number seven, the average hourly wage variable (Ktwage) was 
entered into the model. It was earlier hypothesized that higher hourly wages 
would induce students to supply more of their labor during the high school years. 
The coefficient on Ktwage was positive^as hypothesized and statistically signi- 
ficant at the .01 level- The value of the coefficient for Ktwage was .102, 
indicating that an increase of IOC in the average hourly wage would ^induce a 
student, ceteris pari bus , to remiin employed for. one more week. 

Tfible 103 provides the findings of the multivariate statistical analysis 
of the employment experiences of students during the junior year of high school. 
The same 367 observations wer**,* included here to maintain uniformity for each of 
the eight dependent variables representing in-school labor market outcomes. In 
equation number two, only the student's personal characteristics, family back-- 
ground variables, and high school location variables were included as explana- 
tory variables. The studenu's age, his racial or ethnic status, the absence 
of the fatht?r from the home, and the regular labo.'* force status of the mother 
significantly influenced the weeks of employment that he obtained. As hypo- 
the.^ized, older students, white students, students whose father was present in 
the home, and students whose mother was regularly employed were able, ceteris 
paribus, to obtain more weeks of en loy lent. Two of the five coefficients 
(those for Sprace and Mothwrks) were, however, only significant at the .10 level. 
The F-Statistic for equation two (and for every other equation in Table 10-3) 
was significant at the .01 level. 

In equation number three, the three major high school program variables were 
entered into the model as explanatory variables. Again, the only program vari- 
able to ent^r into the equation with a significant Coefficient was Wproghs, 
the work study progr£un variable. The coef icient for Wproghs, as hypothesized, 
was positive and was statistically significant, but only at the .10 level. 



The value of the coefficient for Wproghs was equal to 4,00, implying that 
students in work study prc^r'ams were, ceteris paribus, able to obtain four more 
weeks of employment during the junior year of high school than students in 
general academic programs. The coefficients for Cproghs and Vproghs, the voca- 
tional program variables, were^ not significantly different from zero. 

In equation number four, -festwstd and Othwstd appear in the model as ex- 
planatory variables in place of Wproghs- The coefficient for. Bstwstd is posi- 
tive and statistically Significant at the .01 level. The magnitude of Bstwstd's 
coefficient is also quite substantial, 17.9, indicating that students who were 
enrolled in this specializ^ work study program during the junior year were able 
to obtain nearly eighteen additional weeks of employment in comparison to 
students in the general academic programs. Those students who participated in 
the other work study programs did not obtain any more weeks of employment than 
students in the general academic programs. 

The individual trade program variables were entered into equations five 
through seven, and several of these variables did appear with statistically 
significant coefficients. The signs of these coefficients, however, were nega- 
tive, implying t,hat students enrolled in such programs, ceteris paribus , ob- 
tained fewer weeks of employment than did students in the general academic pro- 
grams . 

In equation number five, the variable Carp, representing enrollment in a 
carpentry-related vocational prc^ram, including both cooperative and regular 
programs, appears with a negative coefficient of -6.77 and was significant at 
the .10 level {two- tailed test). This result is contrary to our previous 
hypothesis with respect to the expected sign for this variable, (jj^ered em- 
ployment in contract construction in the area increased during both 1970-71 and 
1971-72 • and, in fact, was the only goods-producing sector to do so. The find- 
ings in equation seven reveal that only the students in the regular carpentry- 
related programs experienced significantly fewer weeks of employment during 
the junior year than the general acadCTiic students. 

One of the cooperative trade program variables, Metaco, representing parti- 
cipation in a cooperative metal-related vocational program, also appeared in 
equation seven with a negative coefficient that was statistically significant 
at the .10 level. This result is not totally surprising given the sharp de- 
clines in employment that occurred within key metal-related industries in the 
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area between 1970 and 1971, including declines of 5.4% and 9.0% in the fabrx- 
catcHi metal and non-^electrical machinery industries^ respectively.^ 

Finally, in equation number seven, Kjwage, a variable representing the 
average hourly wage received by students while employed during the junior year, 
was entered into the model* Its coefficient was, as hypothesized, positive and 
statistically significant at the .10 level. The value of the coefficient was 
.029, inplying that an increase of IOC in the average hourly wage would, cet eri s 
paribus, induce a student to remain employed for approximately an additional .3 
weeks. The estimated value of the coefficient is, as noted above, likely biased 
in an upward direction due to the simultaneous nature of the relationship be- 
tween weeks of employment and average hourly wages. ^ 

Table 10^-4 contains the findings of the multivariate statistical analysis 
of the employment experiences of the students during the senior year of high 
school. The dependent variable is Kswksemp, representing the total number of 
weeks of employment obtained by a student during the senior year of high school. 

In equation number two, in contrast to the previous findings, age did not 
significantly influence the weeks of employment obtained by students during the 
senior year. Race and ethnic status, -^f^ther's education, and mother's regular 
employment status did significantly influence the weeks of employment obtained. 
The signs of the coefficients for these variables were in accord with our hypo^ 
theses. Both black and Spanish-students, ceteris paribus, were employed for 
fewer weeks than white students while students whose father had graduated from 
high school and whose mother was regularly employed obtained, c eteri s paribus, 
more weeks of employment. The F-Statistics for equation two (as is also true 
for every other equation, except equation six is significant at the .01 level. 

The major high school program variables were entered into the regression 
model in equation number three. Again, only the work study program variable, 
Wproghs, appeared with a statistically significant coefficient. The sign of 
the coefficient for Wproghs was positive as hypothesized and was statistically 
significant at the .01 level. The value of its coefficient was 9.02, implying 
that students who were enrolled in work study prograuns were, cet eris paribus , 
able to obtain nine more weeks of employment during the senior year than their 
counterparts in the general academic programs. The coefficients for Cproghs 



1, Coranonwealth of Massachusetts, Division of Einployment Security, 
Em ployment and Wages in Massachusetts and the Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas, 1970-197.1, pp. ^12-13. 
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and Vproghs, the vocational program variables, were not significantly different 
from zero. 

In equation number four, Bstwstd and Othwstd were entered into the model 
in place of Wproghs. The coefficients for both of these variables were, as 
hypothesized, positive and statistically significant. The cc^fficient for 
Bstwstd was, as expected, larger than that of Othwstd, and the difference be- 
tween these two coefficients (15.63 vs. 6.00) was sigr>ificant at the .05 level. ^ 

f 

In equation five, the individual trade program variables replaced Cproghs 
and Vproghs- Only one of the tradf variables. Metal, entered the equation with 
a positive and statistically signficiant coefficient. The value of the 'coeffi*^ 
cient for Metal was 3.64, and it was significant at the .10 level. The coopera- 
tive and regular tr^de program variables were entered into the model in equa- 
tion number six, and tfwo of these nine trade-related program variables (Rauto 
and Metaco) appeared with positive and statistically significant coefficients- 

The finding that students in the regular auto-related trade programs fared 
significantly better employment-wise than the students in the general academic 
programs is in accord with our previous hypothesis, given the favorable employ- 
ment developments within the automotive dealer and gas station industry during 
1970-72, It is rather disappointing, however, not to find a similar positive 
and statistically significant coefficient for Autoco, the cooperative auto 
trades program. The finding of a^EOSitive and statistically significant coef- 
ficient for Metaco, the cooperative metal trades program, was somewhat surprising. 

In equation number seven, the variable Kswage, representing the average 
hourly wage of students during the senior year, was entered into thes model as 
an ad<^itional explanatory variable. The sign of the coefficient for Kswage was 
positive as hypothesized; but it was not statistically significant at the .10 
level . ' 

The findings contained in Table 10-4 should also be assessed in light of 
the information on the number of weeks of employment actually obtained by 
students during the senior year of high school. The finding that certain 
cooperative programs did net generr-te significant employment gains for students 
does not necessarily imply that students in such progjjams were' infrequently 

employed. The mean number of weeks of employment obtained by these 367 students 

«. 



I. The value of the t-statistic in the test of the significance Qf the 
difference between these two coefficients was 1.92, which for the given degrees 
of freedom {353) was significant at the .05 lev^^. 
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during the senior year was 36.8 weeks, which is equivalent to employment in 71% 

4 

of the fifty- two weeks covered by th<t analysis. 
Unemploymeiit Experiences During the High School Years 

The findings of the multivariate statistical analysis of the unemployment 
experiences of stUQf*nts during the' junior and senif>r years of high school com- 
bined are presented in Appendix X-B, Tables 10-5 and io-6. The absolute number 
of weeks of unemployment experienced by the students is analyzed in Table 10-5 
while the findings with respect rto the relative number of weeks of unemployment 
are presented in Table 10-6, All of the information on unemployment experiences 
involved retrospective reporting on the part of the interviewees. Several re- 
searchers have claimed that such retrospective reportllng of unemployment experi- 
ences of young workers tends to generate estimates of unemployment that are 
biased in a downward direction.^ This possibility of underestimation should be 
kept in mind when reviewing the findings in Tables 10-5 and 10-6. 

The dependent variable in Table 10-5 is Ktwksun, the total number of weeks 
of unemployment experienced by students during the junior and senior years of 
high school combined. In equation number two, only two of the eight explana- 
tory variables (Fathgrad and IndsuL) have statistically significant coefficients. 
The coefficient of Fathgrad, a dummy variable representing students whose fathers 
had graduated f1?ft»- high school, was negative as hypothesized and was statistical- 
ly significant at the .05 level. The overall explanatory powsr of equati^ two, 
however, is quite low. The value of R for equation two was only .026, and the 
F-Statisitics wais^^ni^^ significant at the .10 level. ^ 

In equation nuiiiber three, the major high school progr£iin variables were en- 
tered into the model. None of the^e variables had a statist^ically significant 
effect upon the total weeks of unemployment encountered by the students during 
their junior and senior years. The sign of ithe coefficient for Cptoghs, the 
cooperative vocational' program variable, was negative as hypothesized; however, ^ 
this variable was not statistically significant at the .10 level. The overall 
explanatory power of the entire regression model again remained quite low. The 
value of the R was only .028, and the F-Statistic was ag in not significant at 
the .10 level. 



1. See: Barrett, Nancy S. and Morgenstern, Richard D. , "Why Do Blacks 
and Women Have High Unemployment Rates?", Journal of Human Resources , Fall, 
,1974, pp. 452^464. 
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In equations five through seven ^ the individual trade program variables 
w*re entered ioto the inodei in place of Cproghs and Vproghs. In equation five, 
two of these trade variables appeared with a statistically significant coeffi- 
cient. Auto, the auto-related trades variable, appeare^i^as earlier hypothesized 
with a negative coefficient (-3.1) and was statistically significant at the .10 
level. The F-Statistic for equation five was not statistically significant at 
the .10 level. ' , ' ' ^ ' 

In equations six and seven, two trade program variables, Rauto and Miscrft^ 
entered the model with statistically significant coefficients. Students in the 
regular auto-- related trade programs, ceteris paribus , experienced 3.8 fewer 
weeks of unemployment than students in the genera] academic programti while students 
in the miscellaneous trades ' encountei '*d approximately 9.1 more weeks of unem-- 
ployment. The F-Statistics for both of these equations were not statistically 
significant at the .10 level. 

Of the eight equations appearing in Appendix X-B Table 10'^* only equation 

41 

number eight possessed a degree of explanatory power that wa* statistically 
significant* Eqiiation eight is identical to equartion seven, except that Ktwksemp 
was added as an^>Ajt£l^atory variable. It was earlier hypothesized that students 
who participated '^^ai^ a substantial degree in the labor force would encounter 
fewer unempioyraent problebns.- Ktwksemp, representing the total weeks of employ- 
ment obtained -by students during the junior and senior years of high school, 
should thus be negatively fcorrelated with Ktwksun. This relationship is not 
simply^~fTfpl'esenting an accounting identity. K^ch week in tliis two-^yeai period 
could havo boen ^yovx. out of tne labor force ra^ther than employed or unemployed. 

The coefficient on K^twksemp is negative as hypothesized and is statistically 
significant at the .01^ level. This finding' should not, however, be interpreted 
as one of weeks of employment directly producing or "causing" 'declines in weeks 
of uncmploymenr. Students who encounter difficulties in finding wOrk during 
the high school years wil|l tend to participate in the labor force for shorter 
periods of time; thus, they will end up with fewer weeks of employment. Those 
btudents with strong attachments to the labor force do experience fewer weeks 
of unemployment . 

Table lO'-e provides {the results of the multivariate statistical analysis of 
the relative amount of unemployment encountered by students during the junior and 
senior years. The dependent variable is Unemprte, which was calculated by divid- 
ing the total weeks o£ unemployment of a student during the junior and senior years 
by the total number of weeks in which he participated in the labor force during this 
two-year period. This ratio can be regarded as each student's own unerayoymeAt 
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rate* The variable had a mean value of .094 and a standard deviation of •152.^ 

In equation number two, four of the eight explanatory variables had. statis- 
tically significant cc^f f icients, with each of the signs being in accord with 
our previous hypotheses. Holding all other variables qonstantr older students 
and students whose father had graduated from high school experienced lower unem- 
ployment rates while black students and students residing in the large inner 
suburbs encountered higher unemployment rates. The overall explanatory power 
^ of model number two was rather low, w^ith only 3,8% of the variation in Unemprte 
bemq explained by the regression, xiie F-'Statistic is, however, significant at 
the - 10 level. ■ 

In e^uati^^n number three, the major higli school program variables are 
ent»^rod into tjfie model; however, none of thc^se three program variables appears 
with a statistically significant coefficient. In addition, the F-statisnic for 
the entire equation is not significant at the ,10 level- 
In equation five, three of the program variables {Bstwstd, Auto, and 
Miscrft) entered the model with statistically significant coefficients. The 
coefficients for Bstwstd and Auto were negative as hypothesize^ and were statis- 
tically significant at the .05 level. Miscrft, the miscellaneous trades vari- 
ahle, had a positive coefficient (.161) and was statistically significant at the 
-01 level. The F-statistic for this equation increased substantially in value 
and was significant at the ,01 level. 

When the trade variables are broken down into their cooperative and non- 
cooperative categories in equation number six, two of them (Rauto and Metaco) 
appeared with negative, statistically, significant coefficients. The sign of 
the coefficient for Rauto is in accord with our previous hypothesis although 
it was also anticipated that Autoco would appear with a statistically signi- 
ficant, negative coefficient. The coefficient for Autoco is negative as hypo- 
thesized, but falls slightly short of significance at the .10 level. The find-- f 
ing bf a negative and statistically significant coefficient for Metaco, the 

V 

cooperative metal-related trade program, is somewhat surprising, qivep the 



1. The mean number of weeks of unemployment encountered by these 367 
studt^nts was 5.76 weeks, with a standard deviation of 9.73, , 

2. Once the high school progr£un variables weie entered into the model, 
the coefficients of the age and race variables became statistically insig- 
nificant. Kagegrad, however, has a statistically .significant coefficient in 
only one of the remaining equations, equation rfurober three. 
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adverse employment develoianents in metal-related industries in the Boston SMSA 
during the 1970-72 period. The job placement efforts of the coop program offi- 
cials in these metal-related programs were apparently successful in offsetting 
these unfavorable employment conditions. 

In equation number seven, Labpart, the labor force participation variable, 
.was entered into the model. The sign of the coefficient of Labpart is in accord 
with the hypothesis of a negative relationship between the degree of labor force 
participation and the relative amount of unemployment experienced by students. 
The coefficient for Labpart was significant at the .01 level. The interpreta- 
tion of this finding is similar to that tor Ktwksun, i.e., high degrees of labor 
force attachment are associated with low relative and absolute amounts of unem- 
ployment. 

Average Hourly Wages and Gross Inccmes of Students During their Junior and 
Senior Years. 

Table 10-7 of Appendix X-B provides a summary of the findings of the multi- 
variate statistical analysis of the average hourly wages earned by students on 
jobs held during the junior and senior years of high school. The dependent 
variable is Ktwage, the values of which were calculated by weighting the average 
wage on each job held by the relative number of weeks of employment provided by 
each job during the junior and senior years. The mean value of Ktwage was $2,17, 
with a standard deviation of $.48. 

In equation number two, three of the eight explanatory variables (Kagegrad, 
Fathgrad, and Mothwrks) significantly influenced the average hourly wages of 
students. The signs for each of these three variables were in accord with our 
previous hypotheses. Holding all other variables constant, older students, 
students whose father had graduated from high school, and students whose mother 
was regularly employed earned higher hourly wages. The coefficients of the 
family background variables were also rather large. A student whose father had 
graduated from high school and whose mother was regularly' employed could have 
been expected to earn, c eteris paribus , approximately 21-22? more per hour 
than those students whose father did not complete high school and whose mother 
was not regularly employed. Twenty- two cents was equivalent to more than 10% 

of the average wage. The overall degree of explanatory power of equation two 

2 

is rather low. The value of the R is only .039; however, the F-statistic 
is significant at the .10 level. 
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In the third equation, the three major high school program variables were 
entered into the model, but only one, Cproghs, was statistically significant, 
and its CTOfficient quite surprisingly was negative. Students in cooperative 
vocational high school programs earned, ceteris paribus , approximately 13« per 
hoiir less than students in the general academic programs. 

In equation five, the individual trade programs were entered into the model 
in place of Cproghs and Vproghs. Two of these variables (Auto and Elect) ap- 
j^ared with negative, statistically significant coefficients (at the .10 level) • 
The coefficients for these two program variables were approximately eq\ial in 
magnitude, -16.1 and -16.6, implying that students in these two programs earned, 
ceteris paribus , about 16^ per hour les? than stiidonts in the general academic 
programs. The findings in equation six reveal that only the students in the 
cooperative auto and cooperative electrical trade programs earned hourly wages 
significantly less tham those of students in the general academic programs. The 
coefficients for Rauto and Relect, the regular auto and electrical trade pro- 
greuns, were not significantly different frcmi zero. 

In ^squation number seven, the variable Ktwksemp was included as an explana- 
tory variable- It was hypothesized that students employed for more weelcs during 
the high school. years would, ceteris pauribus , earn higher hourly wages. The 
additional weeks of employment should be ^associated with an increase in experi- 
ence that raises the productivity pf the student, thus enabling the employer 
to pay hinv-higher wages- The coefficient for Ktwksemp is positive as hypothe- 
sized and is statistically significant at the .01 level. The value of the co- 
efficient for Ktwks^p is .25, implying that every 10 additional weeks of employ- 
ment, c eteris paribus , would raise the hourly wage of the student by 2.5<:. 

One might hypothesize that the effects of employment upon average hourly 
wages would vary among the four programs. To test for this possibility, the 
following four employment varieO^les were created: Coopmp, Regemp, Workemp, 
and Genemp, representing the total number of weeks of employment during the 
junior and senior years obtained by students in the cooperative vocational, 
regular vocational, work study, and general academic programs, respectively. 
The coefficients for these four variables do vary quite substantially, ranging 
from a low of .075 for Regemp to .536 for Workemp. Each of these coefficients, 
with the exception of that for Regemp, i^ significant at the .10 level or 
below. While the coefficient for the work study employment variable does 
exceed those of the cooperative vocational and general academic employment 
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variables by .299 and .316, respectively, the difference between the coefficient 
for Workemp and that for either Coopemp or Genemp was not statistically signi- 
ficant at the .10 level (two-tailed test). 

A substantial proportion (approximately 42 percent) of the weeks of em- 
ployment obtained by students in the cooperative vocational programs was not 
related to "official coop jobs," i.e., coop students obtained jobs through their 
own efforts that they held part-time during the school year and/or full-time 
during the summer months. One might well hypothesize that the weeks of employ- 
ment on "coop jobs" would affect the hourly wages of these students to a 
greater extent than the weeks of employment on "non-coop* jobs. To test for 
this possibility, two additional employment variables Cwksemp and Nwksemp 
were created and entered into equation eight. Cwksemp and Nwksemp represent 
the total weeks of employment obtained by cooperative vocational students on 
"coop" jobs and "non-coop" jobs, respectively, during the junior and senior 

years of high school. 

The findings with respect to the coefficients of these two variables are 
quite surprising. The coefficient for Nwksemp is equal to .443 and is statis- 
tically significant at the .05 level while the coefficient f or- Cwksanp is only 
equal to .118 and is not statistically significant at the .10 level. One possi-. 
ble explanation for this result is that coop placement officials were reluc- 
tant to ask employers for continuous wage increases for students due to fears 
that such wage requests would jeopardize future placement prospects. 

Table 10-8 of Appendix X-B contains the findings of the multivariate 
statistical analysis of the total gross earnings of students during the junior 
and senior years of high school combined. The dependent variable is Hsincom, 
which was generated by multiplying the total weeks of employment obtained by. 
each student (Ktwksemp) by both the average number of hours worked per w^ek 
of employment and the average hourly wage earned by the student during the 
junior and senior years of high school (Ktwage). The mean value for Hsinc^n 
was $3,970, with a standard deviation of $2,524. 

In equation number two, only tlie student's personal characteristics, 
family baci.yrouna variables, and high school location variables appear in the 
regression model as explanatory variables. Holding all other variables con- 
stant, older students, students whose father had graduated from high school, 
and students whose mother was regularly employed earned higher incomes during 
the high school years. While the Black race variable (Brace) did not appear 
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in equation two with a statistically significant, negative coefficient as 
hypothesized, it was statistically significant at the .10 level in each of 
the other regression equations in Table 10-8. The value of the F-statistic 
for equation two was 4.47 and was significant at the -01 level. 

In equation number three, the major high school program variables were 
entered in to the regression model as explanatory variables. Only Vfproghs, 
the work study program variable, appears with a statistically significant co- 
efficient. The sign of the coefficient for Wproghs was positive as hypothe- 
sized and was statistically significant at the .01 level. The value of the 
coefficient was equal to 951.2, implying that students in work study programs, 
ceteris paribus , earned approximately $951 more than students in the general 
academic programs. Participation in either a cooperative or regular vocational 
program did not significantly influence gross earned incomes of students during 
the high school years. 

In equation number four, Bstwstd and Othwstd were entered into the re- 
gression model in place of Wproghs. The coefficients of both variables are posi- 
tive and statistically significant although Othwstd' s coefficient was signifi- 
cant only at the .10 level while Bstwstd was significant at the .01 level. The 
coefficient for Bstwstd is substantially larger than that of Othwstd (1652 vs. 
683), and the difference between these two coefficients was statistically 
significant at the .10 level. Students in the specialized, central city work 
study program, ceteris p aribus , earned $1652 more than students in the general 
academic programs, a rather substantial difference in gross earned incomes. 

In equation five and six, the individual trade program variables were 
entered into the regression models in place of Cproghs and Vproghs. None of 
the individual trade program variables apj^ared in there regressions with a 
statistically significant coefficient. The only trade program variable approxi- 
mating statistical significance at the .10 level ^as Miscfft,^the miscellan- 
eous trades variable, and the sign of its coefficient was negative in both 
equations 'five and six. The findings contained in Table 10-8 thus reveal that 
participation in a cooperative or regular vocational program, ceteris paribus, 
did not have a significant impact upon the gross earned inccanes of students 
during the junior and senior years of high school. 



1. A one-tailed test was used in < onducting this test of significance 
between the two coefficients since it was earlier hypothesized that students in 
the specialized work study program would obtain higher incomes than those par- 
ticipating in the other work study programs. 
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Pdat^Hiah School Lab or Market Otttcones; 
Civilian tobor Force Participation Behavior 

Tables 10-9 through 10-14 of Appendix X-B contain the results of the multi- 
variate statistical analysis of the post-high school labor njarket experiences 
of the students. Tables 10-9, 10-10, and 10-11 each contain two sets of find- 
ings. The first set is based upon 281 observations while the second set (pre- 
sented in Tables 10-9A, 10-lOA, and 10-llA) are based upon 297 observations. 
The difference between the numbers of observations is primarily due to the fact 
that some students did not work'- at all during the post-high school period and, 
thus, could not be included in regression models which utilized data on average 
hourly wages as explanatory variables. 

The dependent variable in Table 10-9 is Plabpart. This variable represents 
the percent of time in the post- high school, follow-up period during which the 
student participated in the civilian labor force. Two additional variables 
were utilized in the analysis of the post-high school labor force, employment, 
and unemployment experiences of students. These two variibles were Phsed and 
Milit, both of which are dichotomous, or dummy, variables representing enroll- 
ment by the student either in a full-time post- secondary educational institution 
or a branch of the military service for 39 weeks or longer during the follow-up 
period . 

In equatio two of Table 10-9, only the student's personal characteristics, 
family background variables, high school location variables, and the school en- 
rollment and military service variables, Milit and Phsed, were entered into the 
regression model. The coefficients for Phsed and Milit were negative as expected 
and statistically significant at the .01 level. Brace, Sprace, and Mothwrks 
also appeared in this equation with statistically significant coefficients. 
The signs of the coefficients for Sprace and Mothwrks were in accord with our 
previous hypotheses. Spanish- speaking students, ceteris paribus , participated 
in the civilian labor force to a significantly lower degree than white students. 
Students whose mother was regularly employed, ceteris paribus , participated in 
the civilian labor force to a significantly higher degree than those students 
whose mother was not regularly employed. The variable Brace, the black race 
variable, appears with a positive, statistically significant coefficient. This 
finding that black graduates, ceteris paribus , would participate in the civilian 



1. The number of weeks spent by a student in military service was not 
included in the calculations of weeks in the civilian labor force. 
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labor force to a significantly greater degree than white students (approximate- 
ly 6% higher) is contrary both to our previous hypothesis and to the findings 
of the in-school labor force participation models.^ The F-statistic for equa- 
tion two (as was true for every following regression in Table 10-9) was signi- 
ficant at the .01 level. 

In equation number three, the major high schrol prograk_variables were 
entered into the regression model. Two of the three high school program varia- 
bles (Vproghs and Wproghs) have positive and statistically significant coeffi- 
cients. The coefficient for the regular vocational program variable is signifi- 
cant at the .10 level while the work study program variable is significant at 
the .05 level. The findings indicate "that, holding all other variables con- 
stant, participation in a regular vocational or a work study program increased 
post-high school civilian labor force participation by 3.3% and 4.7%, respective- 
ly, above that of general academic students. The coefficient of Cproghs, the 
cooperative vocational program variable, was positive as hypothesized, but was 
not statistically significant at the .10 level. 

In equation four, Bstwstd and Othwstd were entered into the regression 
model in place of Wproghs. Only the coefficient of Bstwstd, the specialized 
work study program, was statistically significant. The coefficient of Bstwtd 
(.127) was also quite substantial and was statistically signficant at the .01 
Jevel. On the other hand, students who had been enrolled in other types of 
work study programs did not participate in the civilian labor force during the 
post-high school, foXlcw-up period to a significantly greater degree than students 
in the general acad^ic programs. 

In equation number four, the individiial trade program variables replaced 
Cproghs and Vproghs as explar^tory variables. Two of these five trade varia- 
bles (Elect and Metal) ^ave positive and statistically significant coefficients. 
Students in eJectsrical- related trade programs and metal-related trade programs, 
ceteris parijpus , participated in the civilian force during the post-high schoc-l 
period at a rate 4.7% and 3.5% above that of students in the general academic 
nrograms. Both of these coefficients were statistically significant at the .10 
level. 



1. One factor that might have influenced these results is the lower 
successful contact rate for black students in the post-high school, follow-up' 
period. While black students accounted for 34 of the 367 observations (9.26%) 
in the in-school regressions, they accounted for only 22 of the 281 observa- 
tions (7.83%) in the post-high school regression equations appearing in Taole 
10-9. 
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In equation number five, the major trade pr&jTam variables {with the excep- 
tion of Miscrft) were broken down into their cooperative and non-cooperative 
categories. Only two of these variables (Electco and Rmetal) appear with 
statistically significant coefficients. The coefficient for Electco, the co- 
operative electrical trades programs, was equal to .048 and was statistically 
significant at the .10 level while the coefficient for Rmetal, the regular metal 
^ trades programs, was significant at the .05 level. 

In equation seven, two of the labor market experience variables (Labpart and 
Kpwage) were entered into the regression model as additional explanatory variables. 
The coefficient for Labpart was positive as hypothesized and was statistically 
significant at the .01 level. Those students with more substantial amounts of 
labor force experience in the high school years participated in the civilian 
labor force during the post-high school period to a significantly higher degree. 
This finding appears to have in^lications for youth employment policy, particu- 
larly with respect to the need for strengthening employment programs for students 
during the high school years. The transition from high school to the world of 
work as represented by the degree of labor force participation in the immediate 
post-high school period appears to be smoother for those students with stronger 
labor force attachment during the high school years. The coefficient for Kpwage, 
the post-high school average hourly wage variable, had a positive sign as 
hypothesized, but was not statistically significant at the .10 level. 

The findings in Table 10- 9A are based upon 297 observations rather than 281. 
The results aie quite similar to those in Table 10-9 with the following three 
exceptions. First of all, Kagegrad, the age variable, does appear in equation two 
with a positive, statistically significant coefficient (.10 level) as hypothesized. 
However, once the high school program variables are entered into the model, the 
coefficient of Kagegrad declines in value and does not become statistically signi- 
ficant in any of the remaining equations. Secondly, the variable Fathgrad, repre- 
senting students whose father had graduated from high school, was positive as 
hypothesized and statistically significant at the .10 level in equation two. This 
coefficient actually increases in size and statistical significance when the high 
school program variables are entered into the model. Finally, Metaco, the cooperative 
metal trades program variable, does become statistically significant at the .10 level 
in equation number six; thus, two of the .cooperative vocational high school programs 
(Metaco and Electco) and one of the work study progreims (Bstwstd) significantly 
' influenced the post-high school civilian labor force behavior of their students. 
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Post-High School Stg^loyment Bct^riences 

The dependent variable in Tables 10-10 and 10-lOA of Appendix X-B is 
Kpwksemp, the total number of weeks of employment obtained by a student. The 
mean value of this variable for the 297 observations contained in Table 10-lOA 
is 59.1 weeks, with a standard deviation of 26.0 weeks. The mean value of 
Kpwksemp for the 281 observations in Table 10-10 is approximately 62.8 weeks. 

In equation three of Table 10-10, only the persona] characteristics of 
the student, family background variables, high school location variables, and 
the school enrollment and military service variables, Phsed and Milit, were en- 
tered into the model as explanatory variables. The coefficients on Milit and 
Phsed were negative as expected and were significant at the .01 level. Three 
other variables (Sprace, Absfath, and Centcit) have coefficients which are 
statistically significant at either the .05 or .10 level, and the signs of their 
coefficients are in agreement with our previous hypotheses. Holding all other 
variables constant, Spanish students, students whose father was not present in 
the home, and students who attended school in the central 'city obtained signi- 
ficantly fewer weeks of employment in the post-high school, follow-up period. 
The coefficients of Kagegrad, Fathgrad. and Mothwrks were positive as hypothesized, 
but were not statistically significant at the .10 level. The value of the F- 
statistic for equation number three was equal to 29.45 and was statistically 
.significant at the .01 level. 

In equation four, the loajor high school program variables %#ere entered into 
the regression model. None of these three program variables was significant at 
the .10 level. Bstwstd and Othwstd appeared as explanatory variables in place 
of Wproghs; however, neither of these two work study program variables was 
significant at the .10 level. 

In equation six, the individual trade program variables were entered into 
the regression model in place of the two vocational program variables, Cproghs 
and Vproghs. Only one of these five trade program variables (raiscrft) had a 
statistically significant coefficient, and its sign was negative, implying that 
students who had been enrolled in the miscellaneous trades programs, ceteris 
paribus, obtained nearly 11.5 fewer weeks of employment during the follow-up 
period than students in the general academic programs. Given the small number 

1. The coefficient of Centcit did not remain uniformly significant in 
the remaining equations appearing in Table 10-10. In equations #4, #5, and #7, 
its coefficient declined in value and failed to become statistically signifi- 
cant at the .10 level. 
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of Students in this trade category (6) and the diVJsrs'^ nature of the trade pro- . 
grams included within it, the results are not readily interpretable . 

In equation seven, each of the trade program variables' (with the exception 
of Miscrft) was entered into the regression model after being classified by its^^ 
cooperative or non-cooperative status. Two of these trade variables, Raetal and 
Miscrft, appeared with statistically significant coefficients. Students who 
had participated in the regular metal ^UM^des programs, ceteris paribus , obtained 
7.8 more weeks of en^loyment than students in the general academic programs. 
The coefficient for Rmetal was statistically significant at the .05 level. 
Miscrffs coefficient remained negative in sign (-11.4) and was significant at 
the .10 level (two-tailed test). 

In equation nine, two labor market experience variables, Ktwksemp and Kpwage, 
were introduced into the regression model. The results yielded positive coeffi- 
cients for Ktwksemp and Kpwage as hypothesized; however, only the coefficient 
for Ktwksemp was statistically significant (.01 level)* This particular find- 
ing does, however, appear to have substantive policy implications. If one of 
the goals of youth anployment policy is to improve the employability of young 
persons in the immediate post-high Fchool period, then the findings in Table 
10-10 suggest that one mechanism for achieving this goal is to provide, them 
with employment? during the high school years. Those students who were employed 
more frequently while in high school were, ceteris parib us, able to obtain more 
weeks of employment during the ismiediate post-high school pericKi (17 to 21 
months following graduation) . 

The findings presented in Table 10-lOA are quite similar to those in 
Table 10-10. A few differences did exist; however, the significance levels 
of the coefficients for the high school program variables do not change in any 
substantive manner. 

Table 10-11' provides the results of the multivariate statistical analysis 
of the factors influencing the relative amount of employment obtained by the 
students during pie post-high school, follow-up period. Since the length of 
the follow-up period varied from 16.5 months to approximately 21 months, it 
was necessary to create a relative employment variable, EJipavl. The value of 
this variable for a student was generated by dividing the total number of 
weeks of employment that he obtained during the follow-up period (Kpwksemp) 
by the total number of' weeks covered by the follow-up survey for this student. 
The mean value fk Empavl for the 281 students in Table 10-11 was .804, with 
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•a standard 'xievlatioR o€ .273. 

In equation nisober three, only the student's personal chaxiftcteristic^, 
faoiily background variables # school location variables # andL the school enroll- 
ment and military service variables (Phsed ai^ Milit) were entered into the re- 
gression model. The coefficients for both Phsed and Milit were negative as 
'expected and highly significant (.01 level). Only one other variable (Sprace) 
appeared in this equation with a statistically significant coefficient. The 
coefficient for Sprace, the Spanish ethnic variable, was negative as hypothe- 
sized and was statistically significant at the .05 level. The value of the 
coefficient for Sprace was -.203, implying that students from Spanish backgrounds 
were, ceteris paribus , likely to be employed 20% less of the time in the follow- 
up period than white, non-Spanish students. The value of the statistic for 
equation number three was equal to 27.17 and was statistically significant at 
the .01 level. 

In equation four, the major high school program variables were entered into 
the model. Only one of the program variables (Wproghs) appeared in this equa- 
tion with a positive, statistically significant coefficient (.10 level). The 
.value of the coefficient for Wproghs was .058, indicating that students who 
partioipated in work study programs were, ceteris paribus^, employed approximate- 
ly 6% more of the time in the follow-up period than students in the general 
academic programs. As the findings in equation number five reveal, only those 
students in the specialized, central city work study program %#ere significantly 
more likely to be eir.ployed in the post-high school, follow-up period. The co- 
efficient of Bstwtd was equal to .087 and was statistically signiTicant a", the 
.10 level* In neither equation four nor equation five did the vr.cational pro- 
qrem variables, Cproghs and Vproghs, appear with statistically significant co- 
efficients. 

In equation number six, only one of the five trade program variables 
(Miscrft) had a statistically significant coefficient; however, its sign was 
negative, implying that students who had' been enrolled in one of the miscel- 
laneous trades programs weire, ceteris paribus , significantly less likely to have 
been employed during the follcw-up period than students in the general academic 
programs. The coefficient for Metal was positive as hypothesized, but fell 
slightly short of significance at the .10 level. 

In equation number seven, each of the trade program variables was further 
classified by its cooperative or non-cooperative status. One of these trade 
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program variables, Rraetal, had a positive and statistically significant coeffi- ) 
cient (a value of .106) and was statistically .significant at the .05 level. - 
Thus, sj^dents in the regular metal trades programs were employed nearly ,11% '\ 
more of the time in the post- high school,' follow-up period than students in 
the general acad«nic programs. In equation nuigber eight, both Electee (the 
cooperative, electrical-related trade pa^ogram variable) and Rmetal appear«ed with 
positive and statistically significant coefficients, with Rmetal and Electee 
being significant at the .01 and .10 levels, respectively. 

In equation number eight, Ktwksemp was entered into the regression model 
as an additional explanatory variable. It was hypothesised that students-who 
were employed more frequently during the high school years woi^ld also b^^-^ployed 
more intensively during the post-high school period. The findings presented in ^• 
Table 10-11 provide strong support for this hypothesis. The coefficient of 
Ktwksemp was positive as hypothesized and was statistically significant at the 
.01 level. The results indicate that each additional ten weeks of employment" 
during the high school years would, ceteris paribus , increase the relative 
amount of employment in the post-high school period by approximately 2.0%. 
Thus, programs that provide significantly greater employment opportunities for 
students during the high school years appear to be capable of enhancing the em- 
ployability of students in the post-high school period. The school to work 
transition can thus seemingly be improved by expanding employment opportunities 
for students during the high school years . 

The findings in Table 10-llA based upon 297 observations are quite consis- 
tent with those in Table 10-11. With respect to the coefficients of the high 
school program variables, only one major difference occurred. In equation num- 
ber three of Table lO-llA, the coefficient of Wproghs, the work study program 
variable, was not statistically significant as it was in Table 11-11. When 
Wproghs was, however, replaced by Bstwstd and Othwstd, the coftfficient of Bstwstd 
became positive and statistically significant in equations four, five, and 6ix 
as it was in similar regressions in Table 10-11. 



1. Whan Ktwksemp was entered into the regression model, the value of the 
coefficient for Bstwstd was reduced in value by more than one-half (.088 to 
.043) and was no longer statistically significant at the .10 level. This par- 
ticular finding tends to support our earlier remarks regarding the potential 
effectiveness of work-study programs. Any impacts of such programs r>n the post- 
high school labor force status of participants will be produced primarily by 
their ability to provide students with additiaual employment experiences during 
the high school years. 
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Unemployment Experiences During the Follow-Up Period 

The unemployment experiences of the students during the post-high school, 
follow-up period are ea^arained in Table 10-12. The dependent variable, Punooprt, 
was constructed by dividing the total number of weeks of a student's unonploy- 
ment during the post- high school, follow-up period by Se total number of weeks 
the student actively participated in the civilian labor force. This variable 
thus represents the relative amount of unemployment encountered by a student 
during the post-high school pericxS* The mean value of Punemprt for these 281 
students was ,083, with a standard deviation of .154. 

In equation two, only the student's personal characteristics, family back- 
ground variables, high school location variables, and the post-high school edu- 
cational enrollment and military service variiibles were entered into the regres- 
sion im>del. Only one of these variables, Absfath, had a statistically signifi- 
cant coefficient. The coefficient of Absfath was positive as hypothesized, in- 
dicating that students whose father was absent from the home were, ceteris E^rir 
husj likely to encounter significantly higher degrees of unemployment during tho 

post-high school period. The overall degree of explanatcry power of this re- 

2 

gression model was, however, quite low. The value of the R for equation number 
two was only .020, and the F-statistic was not significant at the .10 level. 

In the third equation, none of the ♦^hree high school program variables 
appeared with a statistically significant coefficient. Again, the F-statistic 
for the entire regression equation was not statistically significant at the .10 
level. In equations four and five, the individual trade program variables 
appear in the regression models in place of Cproghs and Vproghs. Only one of 
the trade program variables, Miscrft, had a statistically significant coeffi- 
cient in these two equations. The sign of the coefficient of Miscrft was posi- 
tive, implying that students who had been enrolled in the miscellaneous trades 
programs experienced, cet:erxs paribus , higher relative amounts of unemployment 
than students in the general academic programs. The F-statistics for equations 
four and five were also, however, not statistically significant at the .10 
level. 

In equations six and seven of Table 10-12, variables representing the de- 
gree of labor force participation of the students during both the high school 
years and the post-high school, follow-up period were entered into the regres- 
sion mcxiel. It was hypothesized that students with greater degrees of attach- 
ment to the labor force during the in- school and post-high school periods would. 



ceteris paribus . eaQ^erience less severe unea^loyment problems in ^e post-high 
school period. The findings support these hypotheses. The coefficient of 
Labpart was negative as hypothesized and was statistically significant at the 
.01 level in equation six while the coefficients "of both Labpart and Plabpart 
were negative and statistically significant at the .01 level n equation number 
seven. 

These findings provide additional support for the previous views regard- 
ing the potentially key role of school programs in strengthening the labor 
force attachment of students during the high school years. Students with high 
degrees of attachment to the labor force during the high school years, ceteris 
paribus , not only participated in the civilian labor force iK5re frequently in 
the post-high school period, but were also less likely to be unei!?>loyed while 
participating in the civilian labor force. The additional employment experi- 
ences of students in the high school years th us appear to improve their abilitj^ 
to obtain employment more readily upon gra duation from high school. 
Average Hourly Wages in The Follow-Up Period 

Table 10-13 presents the findings of the multivariate statistical analysis 
of the hourly wages earned by the students on jobs held during the post-high 
school, follow-up period. The dependent variable is Kpwage, values of which 
were obtained by weighting the average hourly wage of each job held by a student 
during the follow-up period by the relative number of weeks for which the job 
wa^ held. The mean hourly wage earned by these 280 students during the post- 
high school periori was $2.91, with a standard deviation of $.62. 

In regression equation number one, only the personal characteristics of 
the student, family background variables," and high, school location variables 
were entered into the model as explanatory variables. Two of these variables, 
Kagegrad and Fathgrad, had positive, statistically si jnificant coefficients 
in accord with our previous hypotheses. Holding other variables constant, 
older students and students whose tathers had graduated from high school earned 
higher hourly wages in the post-training period. The value of R for equation 
number one was, however, only equal to .041, and its F-statistic was not sig- 
nificant at the .10 level. 

None of the major high school program variable: appeared in equation num- 
ber two with a statistically significant coefficient. The F-statistic for 
equation number two was also not large enough to be judged statistically sig- 
nificant at the .10 level. In equations four, five, and six the individual 
work study and trade program variables were entered into the regression model 
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in place of the three major high school program variables. None of these in- 
dividual program variables ever appeared in these equations with a statisti- 
cally significant coerticient. The findings thus indicate that participation 
in cooperative vocational and work study high school programs generated no 
significant independent iii5>act upon the hourly wages of students in the post- 
high school follow-up period. 

The nature and degree of the en^sloyment experiences of the students did^ 
however r significantly influence their average hourly wages. In equations three 
through six, Kpwksemp was entered into the regression model as an additional 
explanatory variS^Dle. It was hypothesized that, holdj'^.^ all other factors con- 
stant, students who were employed for greatftr numbers of weeks during the fol- 
low-up period would earn higher hourly w^ges. The additional job experience 
acquired by these students should have raised their productivity and thus led 
to higher hourly wages in accord with human capital theory. It should also be 
noted that age has been controlled for in each of these equations; thus, 
Kpwksemp is simply not picking up the effects of the aging process on /oung 
workers increasing acceptability to employers offering "adult male" jobs with 
their associated higher hourly wages. ^ 

The coefficient of Kpwksemp was £K5sitive as hypothesized and was statis- 
tically significant at the .01 level in each equation in which it appeared in 
TaU^le 10-13. The value of the coefficient for Kpwksen?? in equations three 
through five was approximately ,63, implying that each additional week of em- 
ployment in the follow-up period raised the hourly wage by slightlV than 
.6 cents. This effect is rather substantial in consideration of the fact that 
the mean hourly wage was only $2.91. Part of this wage effect is, however, 
quite likely due to wage gains produced by workers changing jobs rather than 
being entirely due to economic payoffs to young workers from specific on-the- 
job training within a given firm. 

In equation number six, Ktwksenp was entered into the regression model 
along with Kpwksemp. It was hypothesized that students employed for greater 
nxjmbers of weeks dtiring the high school years would, cet eris paribus , earn 



1. Labor market economists have disagreed as to whether age or years of 
experience is the appropriate variable to include in wage or earnings loodels. 
For a brief review of the Issues involved in this debate, see: (i) Osterman, 
Paul, "An Eii?)irical Study of I^bor Market Segmentation," Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review , July 1975, pp. 508-523; (ii) Kruse, William J., "\n Empirical 
Study of Labor Market Segmentation: Comment , " Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, January 1977, pp. 219--220. 
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higher hourly wages during the post-high school period. The findings provide 
support for this particular hypothesis. The coefficient of Ktwksemp was posi- 
tive as hypothesized and was statistically significant at the .05 level. The 
size of the coefficient for Ktwksanp was .27, or approximately one-half that 
of the coefficient for Kpwksenp t.52), indicating that employment in the post- 
high school period had a more substantial impact upon hourly wages than employ- 
ment dxiring the in-school years. 

The findings contained in Table 10-13 do, however, provide additional 
evidence of the key role played by in-school employment experiences in improv- 
ing the transition from school to work. Students who were eng>loYed more fre- 
quently during the high school years tended t o obtain, ceteris paribus ^ more 
weeks of gnplovment, experience lower degree s of unemployment, and earn higher 
hourly wages during the post-high school, follow -up period. 

Table 10-14 of Appendix X-B presents the findings of the multivariate 
statistical analysis of the hourly wage earned by students on the current or 
most recent job that they held at the time of the final interview. The depen- 
dent variable is Lstwage. The bulk of the responses pertain to the hourly earn- 
ings of the students on jobs held during the October-December period of 1973. 
The mean value of Lstwage was $3.37, with a standard deviation of $1.01. 

In equation number one, only the personal characteristics of the student, 
family background variables, and high school location variables were entered 
intc the regression model as explanatory variables. Only one of these variables 
(Centcit) had a statistically significant coefficient. The sign was negative 
as hypothesized, given the adverse employment developments in the central city's 
economy during this period, and was significant at the .10 level. The overall 
degree of explanatory power of regression model number one was however quite 
low. The for equation one was only .034, and the F-statistic was not sig- 
nificant at the .10 level. 

In equation number two, the major high school program variables were en- 
tered into the regression model. None of these program variables entered the 
model with a statistically significant coefficient. Again, the explanatory 
power of the model remained quite low. The F-statistic was not large enough 
to be judged statistically significant at the .10 level. 

Beginning with equation three, the occupations of the current or roost 
recent jobs held by the students at the time of the last interview were en- 
tered into the regression model. Occupations were classified into the follow- 
ing six categories based upon census occupational codes: professional and 
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manager ial, clefical and sales, craftsmen, operatives except transport equip- 
ment, transport equipnient operative!, and laborers or low-level service occu- 
^tions. Each of these occupational variables was constructed as a dichotomous, 
or duimy, variable that was assigned the value of either one or zero. The 
laborer and low-level service occupations served as the base group for this 
analysis. Given the occupational earnings structure in the Boston SMSA as of 
1970, it was anticipated that the coefficients for each of the occupational 
groups entered into the regression model would be positive and statistically 
significant. 

In equation three, three of the five occupational variables appeared with 
positive and statistically significant coefficients. The coefficients for 
Crafts, Transp, and Opert were statistically significant at the .01, -05, and 
.10 levels, respectively. The values of these coefficients in equation number 
three ranged from 26. for operatives, except transport, to 53. 2C for trans- 
port equipment operatives. The inclusion of the occupational variables in 
equation three increased the explanatory power of the wage regression model ; 
however, the F-statistic was still not significant at the .10 level. 

In equations four and five of Table 10-14, the individual trade program 
variables were entered into the regression model in place of Cproghs and 
Vproghs. Only the miscellaneous trades variables, Miscrft, had the statisti- 
cally significant coefficient in these two equations, and its sign was negative. 
The F-statistics for both of these equations were, however, too low to be 
judged statistically significant at the .10 level. 

in equation number six, the number of weeks of employment obtained by the 
students during the ertire post-high school period (Kpwksemp) was entered into 
the regression model as an additional explanatory variable. It was hypothe- . 
sized that the hourly wage received by the student on his current or most recent 
job would be positively influenced by the number of weeks of employment he ob- 
tained during the post-high school period. The findings support this hypothe- 
sis, '^he coefficient of Kpwksemp was positive in both of the equations in 
which it appeared (equations six and seven) and was statistically significant 
at the .01 level. The value of the coefficient of Kpwksemp was 1.12 in equation 
number six, indicating that each additional week of employment in the post-high 
school period increased the final hourly wage by approximately l.K. The 
addition of Kpwksemp to equation number six significantly raised the explana- 
tory power of the regression model. The of equation number six was equal 
to .166, and the F-statistic was statistically significant at the .01 level. 
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In equation nun4,er seven, Ktwksemp, the number of weeks of the student's 
employment during the junior and senior years, was entered into the regression 
model together with Kpwksenp. It was hypothesized that students who obtained 
additional weeks of ei^loyment during the high school years would, ceteris 
paribus, earn higher hourly wages on their current or most recent post-high 
school job. The coefficient for Ktwkseii«> was positive as hypothesized, but 
it was not statistically significant at the .10 level. ^ In equation nuntoer 
seven, one of the traUe program variables (Autoco) appeared with a positive 
and statistically significant coefficient. Students who had been enrolled 
in the cooperative auto-related trade programs earned, ceteris paribus, approxi- 
mately 38« more per hour on their last post-high school jc*> than students in 
the general academic programs. The coefficient of Autoco was, however, only 
statistically significant at the .10 level. 

The findings presented in Table ^0-14 on the determinants of the hourly 
wages earned by students on their last post-high school job seem to indicate 
a potentially key role for school placement assistance. The primary factors 
influencing the final hourly wages of students were the amount of employment 
in the post-high school period and the types of employment opportunities in 
terms of occupations that they obtained. Given the prevailing local inter- 
n..uoational w^c.. structure, e arnings of studont^^ wil 1 he positively influenced 
bv the ability of school placement of f icials to obtain jobs for students in 
selected crafts-related and op ^r;.tives occupations. While employment continuity 
does matter in the sense of positively affecting wages, the types of employment 
opportunities obtained by students are also key determinants of their hourly 
wages in the post-high school period. 

Job Satisfaction of Students in the Post-Hig h School Period 

During the final interview, the students were asked to assess their 
overall degree of satisfaction with their current job. Responses were avail- 
able from 235 students, and the findings of the multivariate statistical analy- 
sis of these responses are presented in Table 10-15. The mean value of Kpsatis 
was 2.26, with a standard deviation of 1.12. 

in equation number two, only two variables, Brac^ and Lstwage, had 



1 When Ktwage, the average hourly wage earned by students in the high 
schooryears,was entered into the equation in place of ^^^f ^^.f ^^^^^ 
with a positive and statistically significant coefficient (.05 level). This 
particu?!; finding seemed to indicate that the types of in-school employment 
experiences of students rather than the absolute amount of those experience, 
were a key factor in influencing their post-high school wages. 
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statistically significant coefficients. Holding other factors constant, blaclc 

students were more satisfied with t^eir jobs than whites and as anticipated 

students earninr higher hourly wages were more likely to be satisfied than 

those earning lower wages. The overall degree of explanatory power of equation 

number two was, however, rather low. The value of the R was only .055, and 

the F-statistic was not statistically significant at the .10 level. 

In regression equation number three, the major high school program vari- 

filbles ware entered into the model. The coefficient of Qpr-vghs, the c<x>perative 

vocational program variable, was negative and statistically significant at the 

.01 level. Holding other variables constant, students who had been enrolled 

in cooperative vocational programs were more highly satisfied with their jobs 

than students in the general academic programs . No other program variable 

appeared in this equation or any of the remaining eqimtions in Table 

10-15 with a statistically significant coefficient. The addition of the high 

2 

school program variables in equation three raised the value of the R to .118, 
and the F--statistic for this equation was statistically significant at the .01 
level. 

In equation number five, tvro additional variables, Lsthrs and Relastd, 
were added to the regression model. Lsthrs simply represents the weekly num- 
ber of hoars that the student worked on his current job.^ It was expected 
that students working fewer hours of work per week would be less satisfied 
with their job. Relastd is a dichotonK5us or dummy varicdble representing the 
student's view as to whet»r or not his current job was related to his high 
school program. It was lAothesized that those students who held jobs which 
they believed to be relaMH to their high school program v^uld, ceteris pari - 
bus , be more satisfied with their job. The findings provide supjxjrt for both 
of these hypotheses. The coefficients for both Lsthrs and Relastd were nega- 
tive as hypothesized and statistically significant at .10 level. 

In equation six, five occupational variables representing the occupations 
of the jobs held by the students at the time of the last interview were en- 
tered into the regression model. Laborer and low-level service occupations 
again served as the base group. It was hypothesized that students employed 
in occupational grov^is outside of the laborer and low-level service occupa- 
tions would, ceteris paribus , be more satisfied with their job. The results 

1. The mean value of Lsthrs was 39.6, with a standard deviation of 7.0. 
Nearly 90% of these 235 students worked 35 or more hours per week on their 
last post-high school job. 
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of the analysis are mixed. Only one of the occupational groups, Profinn, repre- 
senting einployment in a professional, technical or managerial position, ap- 
peared with a negative and statistically significant coefficient (.10 level) 
as hypothesized. 

The findings presented in Table 10-15 have demonstrated that the job satis- 
faction of students was significantly influenced by the hourly wage of the 
job, the weekly nuna>er of hours of work that the job provided, ^d the occu- 
pational area of the job. In addition, students who had been enrolled in 
cooperative vocational progr a ms during high school tended to be significantl y 
more satisfied with their jobs even after controlling for wages, hours, occu- 
pations, and the training rel ated nature of the jobs. A straightforward in- 
terpretation of this particular result cannot readily be offered. One might 
argue that cooperative vocational students had more clearly defined occupa- 
tional objectives than students in the other types of high school programs 
and were able upon graduation to acquire jobs that were more frequently in 
accord with those objectives. 
Educational and Military Se rvice Status 

The final section of this chapter is devoted to a discussion of the find- 
ings of the multivariate statistical analysis of students' decisions to with- 
draw from the civilian labor force during the follow-up period to enroll in 
school or enlist in a branch of military service. The findings are presented 
in Tables 10-16, 10-16A, and 10-16B. 

In Table 10-16, the dependent variable, Lowpart, is a dichotomous, or 
dummy, variable.^ Of the 299 students included in this analysis, 45 or 15.1% 
had attended school or served in a branch of the military for 39 or more weeks 
during the follow-up period. It was hypothesized that students in the coopera- 
tive high school programs would, ceteris paribus, be less likely to withdraw 
from the civilian labor force for such extended periods, given the fact that 
such programs were designed to provide participants with the skills training. 



1 The existence of a dichotomous dependent variable does create parti- 
cular problems for the use of ordinary least squares in estimating the coeffi- 
cienL of the model. It has been shown that use of OLS estimating techniques 
^defsuch^onditions will produce unbiased but not efficient -timates of the 
^efficients. See: Johnston, J., Ecojiometric Meth^ Mc-Graw Hill Book Co., 

if ha; been suggested that equations containing ^^^P^"^"^/^"" 
ables be estimated with logit techniques rather than ordinary least squares^^ 
techniques. The authors did not do so given an unavailability of a logit com 
put^ program within the university's computation center at the time during 
which the regression analysis was conducted. 
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work behavior training, and in-school employment experiences that would im- 
prove their transition from school to work wpon araduation. The coefficient 
of Cproghs was negative as hypothesized in equat. i thre- and was statisti- 
cally significant at the .10 level. No other explanatoi. variable in equation 
three had a statistically significant coefficient. The value of the R for 
equation tnree (.020) was, however, very low, and the F-statistic was not 
significant at the .10 level. 

In equations four, five, and six of Table 10-16, two variables repre- 
senting the in-school employment experiences of students, Ktwksemp and Ktwage, 
were entered into the regression model. The coefficients for these enployment 
and wage variables were negative as hypothesized and statistically significant 
at the .01 and .05 levels, respectively; however, none of the F-statistics for 
these equations was significant at the .10 level. 

The results in Table 10-16A with respect to the impact of high school 
programs upon students' decisions to continue full-time in school upon gradua- 
tion are subject to somewhat different interpretations. On the one hand, it 
might be argued that students in the general academic programs %irere signifi- 
cantly more likely to attend a post- secondar^i educational institution full- 
time in the follow-up period due to tJTeir lade of preparation for the labor 
market. Given their deficiencies in/ the vo^tional skills required for en5>loy- 
ment in the more desirable occupatiohs th/t are open to high school graduates, 
these students may have opted for adki^onal education to equip themselves with 
some type of marketable skill (s) tha\^heir high school programs failed to pro- 
vide them. 

On the other hand, it mightCS^ argued, as some students themselves did 
during the interviews, that the vocational and work study programs failed to 
provide them with sufficient academic preparation to allow them to gain entry 
into various post- secondary educational institutions. 

In Table 10-16B, the decisions of students to enlist in a branch of the 
military service are examined. Thirty-three of these 297 students, or 11.1%, 
had served in a branch of the military service for 39 or more weeks during 
the follow-up period. The dependent variable in Table 10-16B is Milit, a 
dichotomous variable taking on the value of one if the student had served in 
a branch of military service for 39 or more weeks. 

None of the regression eqioations presented in Table 10-16B had a statis- 
tically significant degree of explanatory power. Equation six which contained 
the most comprehensive list of explanatory variables had an R of only .048. 
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Three of the variables appearing in regression equation six tOthwstd, Ktwage, 
and Unemprte) did have coefficients that %iere statistically , significant at 
either the .05 or .10 levels. Students who earned higher hourly wages while 
employed during the high school years were, ceteris paribus > significantly less 
likely to enlist in the military service while students who encountered rela- 
tively severe uneit«>.:>yment problems during the high school years were signi- 
ficantly more likely to enlist in the military service. While these individual 
results do indicate that the in-school employment ejq>eriences of students in- 
fluenced the probability of enlistment, it should be noted that the F-statistic 
for e-3uation six was not statistically significant at the .10 level. 
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Chapter X; hppendjx X"A 

Definitions of the Variables 

AS was ijoted in the introduction to this chapter, multiple regression 
techniques were used in estimating the independent impact of the cooperative 
and non-cooperative high school programs \xpon a variety of labor market and 
educational outcomes, including both in-school and post-high school labor mar- 
ket experiences of the students. Eight of the dependent variables examined in 
this chapter are related to the labor market experiences of students during 
their junior and senior years of high school. The findings of the multiple re- 
gression analysis of the in-school variables are presented in Tables One through 
Eight of Appendix B.^ la addition to these eight in-school labor market vari- 
ables, ten different post-high school labor market and educational variables are 
also analyzed with the aid of multiple regression techniques. The findings of 
the analyses of labor market outcomes appear in Tables 9 through 14 of Appendix 
B.^ The findings of an analysis of the determinants of the job satisfaction of 
these students are presented in Table 15, and the factors influencing their de- 
cisions to either enroll in a post- secondary educational institution or enlist 
in a branch of the military service are analyzed in Tables 16 through 16B. 

The definitions of the variables (both dependent and independent) appearing 
in the multiple regression models of the labor force, employment, unemployment, 
and earnings' experiences of students during their high school years and during 
the post- high school, follow-up period are presented below: 

I. Dependent Variables 

LABPART ~ The proportion of time during the junior and senior years 

of high school in which the student was an active participant 
in the labor force. The value of this variable was obtained 
by dividing the total number of weeks in the labor force 
during the 6-1-70 to 5-31-72 time period by 104 weeks, the 
maximum number of weeks the student could have participated 
in the labor force. 



1 Each of these eight regression models was estimated on the basis of • 
367 observations. In order to maintain an equal number of observations for each 
model, those students who could not be successfully contacted at any time during 
the post-high school period were eliminated. 

2 The number of observations in the post-high school regression models 
typically varied from 281 to 297. For several of these variables, separate re- 
gressions were run on the basis of 281 and 297 observations. The findings are 
presented separately in Tables 9 and 9A. The lower number of observations m 
those equations with only 281 cases is primarily due to missing or nonexistent 
wage data for 16 students. 

3. Several of the variables listed as dependent will also appear as explana- 
tory variables in. other models^ of labor market outcomes. 
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KTWKSEMP — 



KJWKSEMP — 



KSWKSEMP — 



KTMKSUN 



UNEMPRTE — 



KTWAGE' 



HSINCOM 



The total nuatoer of weeks of ea^ployoent obtained by the 
student during the junior and senior years of high school 
cOTibined. The time period utilized to represent the 
junior and senior years of high school is th ^ 6-1-70 to 
5-31-72 period, a full two years. 

The total nuBBber of weeks of en?)loyment obtained by the 
student during the junior year of high school, the 6-1-70 
to 5-31-71 time period. 

The total number of weeks of ea«»loyment obtained by the 
student during the senior year of high school, the 6-1-71 
to 5-31-72 time period. 

The total number of %*eeks of unemployment encountered by 
the student during the junior and senior years of high 
school 'condsined. 

The proportion of time (in weeks) spent in the labor force 
by the student during the junior and senior years of high 
school during which he was unenployed. 

The weighted average hourly wage earned by a student on 
jobs held during the junior and senior years of high school 
combined. 

Total gross earnings from employment during the junior and 
senior years of high school cabined. 



1 If a student had been employed on a coop job while in high school, each 
week spent working full-time was treated as two weeks of part-time employment 
with the weekly hours of work divided ih two; e.g., a 40-hours per week job was 
treated as two weeks of employment for 20 hours per week. 

2 This variable is calculated on the basis of data similar to that generated 
by the*Bureau of Labor statistics in its Work Experience Survey which is conducted 
as a siqjplement to the March Current Population Survey (CPS) 

• KTWKSUN . 

^^^^SMBSISE = KTWKSEMP + KTWKSUN 

The value of UNEMPRTE for a student is, thus, the ratio of the number of weeks 
of unen^loyment during the junior and senior years of high school combined 
(KTWKSUN) to the total time (in weeks) that he spent in the civilian labor force 
(KTWKSEMP + KWKSUN) during those same tw years. 

3. The hourly wage figure is a weighted ^an wage earned by students during 
the junior and senior years of high school. The weight for each individual wage 
utilized in obtaining the mean was the ratio of total weeks of employment on each 
job to total weeks of employment during the junior and senior years of high schasl. 

4. This^gross earnings variable was calculated in the following manner: 

HSINCOM = KTWKSEMP (X) KTWAGE (X) KTHRS 

Both KTWKSEMP and KTHAGE have been defined in the text above. KTHRS is simply 
the weighted mean number of hours of .work per week while «^loyed during the 
junior and senior years of high school. 
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PLABP< 



KPWKSEMP ~ 



EMPAVL 



PUNEMPKT 



KFWAGE 



LSTWAGE 



KPSATIS 



The proportion of time during the entire ^st-high school, 
follow-t5> period in which the student actively partici- 
pated in the civilian labor force. The value of this 
variable was derived by taking the ratio of total weeks 
spent by the student in the civilian labor force (6-1-72 
to date of final interview) to the total nuiEiber of weeks 
in the follow-\;p peric^. 

The total number of weeks of eB5>loyTCnt detained by the 
student during the post-high school follow-up i^riod. 

The proportion of time in the entire post-high school, 
follow-\^ period during %rtiich the student was esqployed. 
The value of this variable^ was derived by taking the 
ratio of the total number of weeks of enployment obtained 
by the student (KPWKSEMP) to the total nxunber of weeks in 
the post-high school follow-up period. 

The proportion of time spent in the civilian labor force 
by the student in the post-high school period during which 
he was unemployed. 

The weighted average hourly wage earned by a student on jobs 
held during the post-high school, follow^-up period. 

The hourly wage being earned by the student on the current 
or most recent job held by him at the tin^ of the final 
post-high school interview, 

A measure of the student's overall satisfaction with the 
job that he was holding at the time of the final post-high 
school interview. The job satisfaction variable is an 
ordinal meas\ire taking on one of the following six different 
values : 

1. Very satisfied 

2. Quite satisfied 

3. Somev^at satisfied 

4. Not very satisfied 

5. Not at all satisfied 

6. Extremely dissatisfied 



1X3WPART 



A dummy variable representing a low degree oT labor force 
attachment in the post-high school, follow-up period due 
to enrollment in an educational institution or a branch of 
the military Service for 39 or more weeks of the follow-up 
period. 



1. The dxuration of the follow-xip period varied from one student to another. 
The length varied from a minimum of 15 1/2 ironths to a maximum of 21 SK>nths. * 
The final interview with students were conducted between mid-October 1973 and 
February of 1974. 



0t 



KAGEGRAD - 



BRACE 



SPBACE 



II. Independent Variables 
- Age of the student, in years, at the time of graduation 
from high school. 

A dummy variable for the race of a student that takes on 
the following values; 

= 1 if student is black 
» 0 if other 

A dummy variable for the ethnic status of a student that 
takes on the following values: 

= 1 if student is a member of a Spanish- speaking group 
«= 0 if other 



CENTCIT — 



INDSIB 



A dummy variable for the location of tne student's high 
school 

= 1 if high school were located in the central city 

of the metropolitan area 
= 0 if other 

— A dummy variable for the location of a student's high school 

= 1 if high school were located in one of two inner suburban 
cit 

= 0 it .^r 



FATHGRAD - 



- A dummy variable for educational attainment of the student's 
father. 

= 1 if father completed high school 
= 0 if other 

MOTHGRAD — A dummy variable for educational attainment of student's mother. 

= 1 if motl^er completed high school 
= 0 if olher 



ABSFATH 



SES 



— A dummy variable for presence of father in the home. 

= 1 if father was not present in the home 
= 0 if lather was present in the home 

An index of socio-economic status of the student's family 
based on the occupation of his father. 



MOTHWRKS — A dummy variable for regular employment status of the student's 
TOther . 



1. The values for the index of socio-economc status were derived from the 
ranking system developed by Albert J. Reiss. See: Reiss, Albert J., Occupations 
and Social Status, New York, Free Press, 1961. 
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VPROGHS 



WFROGHS 



BSIWSTO 



OTHWSTD 



AUTO 



AOTOOD 



RAUTO 



A dussny variable for the general program category of a 

J st\:dent*s course of study. 

« 1 if the student participated in a cooperative vocational 

education program 
« 0 if other 

— A dummy varialj^e for the general program category <tff a. 
student's course of study. 

- 1 jf student participated in a regular vocational education 
program 
• - 0 if other 



A dummy variaW^e for the general program category of a . 
student's course of study. 

= 1 if the student participatied in a work ^study program 
= 0 if other ^ 

A duxmny variable for participation in a specialized vrork study 
program. 

= 1 if the student participated in a specialized, central 

city work study program 
= 0 if other 

A dummy variable for participation in a vfork study program 
other than the specialized, central city program. 

= 1 if the student participated in any other work study 

program 
= 0 if other 

A dummy variable for participation in an auto-rolated trade 
program . 

1 if student did participate in an auto-related trade 
course , 
= 0 if other ^ 

. A dummy variable for participation in a cooperative, auto- 
related trade program. 

1 if student did participate in a cooperative auto-related 

trade program 
« 0 if other ' i 

^ A durony variable for participation in a regular vocational, 
auto- related trade program. 

= 1 if stxident .did participate in a regular , auto-related 

trade program 
=^ 0 if other 



1. AHiOng the vocational programs appearing under this category are auto, 
body and auto mechanic courses. ^ / 
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CARP 



CABPCO 



RCASF 



METAL 



METACO 



RMETAL 



ELECT" 



A dtaony variable for participation in a carpentry or 
troodworking related trade program. 

e 1 if student did participate in a carpentry or wood- 
working related oaurse 
» 0 if other 

A dunnny variable for participation in a o native, 
carpentry- related trade prbgram. 

= 1 if student did participate in a cooperative, carpentry- 
related trade program 
= 0 i^ other 

./ 

A dummy variable for participation in a regular vocational, 
carpentry- related trade program. 

= 1 if student did participate in a regular vocational, 

carpentry-related trade program. 
= 0 if other 

A dunany variable for participation in a machine or metal 
fabrication t^ade program. . < 

=^ 1 if student did participa]^^ in a machine or metal fabri- 
cation trade program \ 
= 0 if other ' . 

■ A dummy variable for participation in a cooperative,, machine 
ojr metal fabricatioyi trade program. 

= 1 if student did participate in a cooperative, machine or 

metal fabrication prpgram 
= 0 if other 

" A dinrany^ variable for participation in regular vocational, 
niachine or metal fa^yrication trade program, 

= 1 if student did participate in a regular vocational, 

machine or metal fabrication program 
= 0 if other 

- A dummy variable for participation in an electrica; related 
vocational tradet program. 

= 1 if student did participate in an electrical-related . 

trade program 
= 0 if other 



1. Among the vocational programs appearing under znis cat*sgory are ca* - 
pentry, cabinetmaking and Woodfinishing courses, 

2. ' Among the vocational programs appealing under this category are machine, 
.machine-welding, m^tal fabrication, and sheetmetal courses. 

3. Among the vocational programs appearing jinder this category are 
electrical and ielectrouics courses. 
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ELECTCO 



RELECT 



MISCRFT 



COOPEMP 



REGEMP 



WORKEMP 



GENEMP 



A duimay variable for participation in a cooperative t electri*^ 
cal^related trade program, 

« 1 if student did participate in a ct^perative, electrical- 
related trade program 
« 0 if other 

A diorany variable for participation in a regular vocational # 
electrical-^related trade program, 

5= 1 if student did participate in a regular vocational^ 

electrical-related trade program 
«= 0 if other 

A dumny variable for participation in one of the remaining 
trade programs in which students were enrolled. 

= 1 if student did particij^te in one of the miscellaneous 

trade programs. 
= 0 if other 

The number of weeks of employment during the junior and 
senior years obtained by a student in a cooperative voca- 
tional education program^ This variable is simply the product 
of CPROGHS and KTWKSEMP . 

The nisnber of weeks of en^^loymen^ during the junior and 
senior years obtained by a student in a regular vocational 
education program. This variable is sii^ly the product of 
VPRCXaiS and KTOKSEHP . 

The number of weeks of employment during the junior and 
senior years obtained by a student in a work study program. 
This variable is simply the product of WPROGHS and KTWKSEM P. 

The number of weeks of employment during the junior and 
senior years obtained by a student in a general academic 
program. This variable is simply the product of GPROGHS 
id KTWKSEMP. 



CWKSEMP 



NHX5EMP 



NTWKSEMP ~ 



The number of weeks of employment in ccK>p ^i5>bs obtained by a 
student in a iXKDperative vocational education program during 
the junior and senior years of high school combined. 

The number of weeks of employment in non-coop jobs obtained 
by a student in a cooperative vocational education program 
during the junior and senior yeaurs of high school combined. 

The number of weeks of employment obtained by a student in a 
program other than a cooperative vocational education program 
during the j\inior and senior years of high school combined. 



1, Among the wcational programs appearing under this category of mis 
cellaneous trades are upholstery, painting and decorating i and drafting 
courses. 
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KJWAGE 



KSWAGE 



PROFMAN 



CI£RSL 



TMKSEMP — The number of weeks of einploya>ent obtained by a student 
during the junior and senior years of high school and 
during the post-high school follow-up period c«abined. 
This variable is simply the sum of KTWKSSMP and KPWKSEMP. 

The weighted mean hourly wage earned by students on jobs 
held during the junior year of high school. 

The weighted mean hourly wage earned by students on jobs 
held during the senior year of high school. 

A dummy variable representing en5>loymfint in a professional, 
technical, or managerial occupation as of the last interview. 

s= 1 if student was employed in a professional, technical, 

or managerial occupation 
= 0 if the student was either not employed or employed in 
a different occupational category. 

A duimny variable representin^mployn^nt in a clerical or 
sales occupation as of the lasl^interview. 
= 1 if the student was employed In a clerical or sales 
occupation 

= 0 if the student was either not employed or employed in 
a different occupational category 

A dvunmy variable representing en^sloyment in a crafts-related 
occupational category, including apprenticeship positions, 
as of the last interview. 

= 1 if student was employed in a crafts-related occupational 

category, including apprentice-related positions. 
= 0 if student was either not employed or anployed in a 
different occupational category. 

A dummy variable representing employment in a blue -collar 
operative occupation, excluding transport operatives, as 
of the last interview. 

= 1 if student was onployed in a blue collar, operative 
position 

= 0 if student was either not employed or employed in a 
different occupational category 

TRANSP — A dunmy variable representing employment in a transport 
eqiaipment operative occupation as of the last interview. 

= 1 if student was enployed in a transport operative 
occupation 

= 0 if student either was not employed or en^loyed in a 
different occupation 



CRAFTS 



OPERT 



1. The occupational dummy variables are based on groupings of occupa- 
tional* codes utilizing the occupational classification system of the Bureau 
of the Census. 
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A dummy variable representing employment in a laborer or 
low-level service occupation as of the last interview. 

» 1 if ployed in a x^borer or lo*f-level service occupation 
» 0 if student either was not en5>loyed or ea«)loyed in a 
different occupatitn 

The number of weekly hours of work on the job held by the 
student as of the last interview. 

A dummy variable representing the view of the student as 
to whether the job he currently held was related to his 
high school program. 

= 1 if student^ felt the job was related to his high school 

program ^ , ^ ^ 

- 0 if student did not feel that the job he held was related 

to his high school program. 

A dummy variable representing participation in a branch of 
the military service for 39 weeks or longer during the post- 
high school, follow-up period. 

= 1 if the student was engaged in military service for 39 

or more weeks during the post- high school period 
= 0 if other 

A dummy variable for full-time attendance in a post-high 
school educational program for 39 or more weeks during the 
follow-up period. 

= 1 if student was enrolled full-time in an educational 

program for 39 or more weeks during the follow-up period. 
= 0 if other 



Coi^structing the Models 

The primary objective of this chapter was to determine whether or not par- 
ticipation in various types of cooperative high school programs had a positive, 
independent iii?>act i^n the in-school and post-high school labor market experi- 
ences of students. In other words, did the st\«ients in the cooperative high 
school programs tend to have more favorable labor market experiences relative to 
their counterparts in the non-cooperative programs. Since various factors other 
than participation in a particular type of high school program can also be ex- 
pected to influence the labor market experiences of students, these intervening 
variables must be controlled for in the analysis."'' While multivariate statisti- 
cal techniques, such as multiple regression analysis, can be utilized in attempts 
to control for the effects of such intervening variables, the analysis cannot 
properly proceed until three basic issues have been addressed. 

The first major issue involves the selection of a set of variables that will 
represent the labor market experiences of students upon which the analysis will 
be concentrated; i.e., the choice of the dependent variables. The second major 
issue is concerned with the choice of the appropriate set of intervening vari- 
ables. The third issue is related to the definition and measurement of the 
school program variables themselves. These schooling inputs, i.e., the "treat- 
ment variables," can be defined in a number of different manners, ranging from 
very broad types of program categories, such as cooperative vocational to the 
specific curriculum inputs of each program. 

The labor market outcomes upon which the analysis will be focused include 
the eight labor market related variables reflecting major aspects of the students' 
labor force, employment, unemployment, and earnings' experiences during the 
high school years, as well as seven similar variables representing their ex- 
periences in the labor market during the post-high school follow-up period. 

One might well anticipate that cooperative high school programs will not 
be equally successful in positively affecting each specific type of labor market 
outcome. For example, cooperative high school programs may be successful in 
providing students with more weeks of employment during the high school years. 



1. Since students were not randomly assigned to these various types of 
high school programs, the participants in the non-cooperative programs cannot 
be regarded as a pure control group whose labor market experiences can be direct- 
ly con^Jared with those of the cooperative vocational and non-vocational students. 
Certain variables, including academic aptitudes, motivation, diligence, and 
other personality traits, may well be correlated with the student's choice of 
high school program. 
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but yet not succeea in placing them in jobs that will provide higher hourly 
wages. Knowledge of these differential iinpacts of the cooperative programs 
is valuable for both future jwlicy-making and program administration purposes. 

The second major issue is related to the choice of an appropriate set of 
intervening variables. The selection should be based v^jon an eaqplicit model 
(or models) of behavior for each of the labor market variables being analyzed. 
A given variable, such as the age or race of the student, should be entered into 
the model as an intervening variable only if one can provide justification for 
its incl'osion. This would normally require an accon^janying statenent {a hypo- 
thesis) as to the ea^ected effect of each variable; i.e., the eatpected sign of the 
coefficient for each such variable. 

Four general categories of explanatory variables (independent variables) 
are utilized in the cunalysis of the labor market experiences of students during 
the high school and post-high school years. Each of these four categories is 
con^osed of two or more individual variables. These four categories include 
the following: (1) personal characteristics of the students, including their 
age, race, and/or ethnic background?^ (2) parental and community background 
variables, such as the educational attainment of the student's father and 
mother, the presence of the father in the student's home during the high 
school years, the normal employment status of the iwjther, and the location of 
the student's residence within the metropolitan area? (3) the type of high 
school program in which the student was enrolled during the junior and senior 
years of high school, including the cooperative or non-cooperative nature of 
the program. In addition, for those stiodents enrolled in a vocational educa- 
tion program, the general trade area in which he was being trained was also 
entered into the model. <4) Labor market experience variables were entered 
into the equations as explanatory variables in a number of the regression models, 
ror example, in the model designed to exeonine the determinants of the labor 
force participation behavior of the students during their junior and senior 

1, A nmre detailed discussion of the methodological issues involved in 
analyzing the role of various labor market factors in producing incemie gains 

for pcirticipants in employment and training programs is presented in the follow-- 
ing publication: see: S\m, Andrew; Mazzeo, Katherinej McLaughlin, Francis; 
and Zomitsky, Jeff; Benefit-Cost Analysis and Its Role in the Evaluation of 
CETA Title One Programs at the State and Local Level , Employment and Training 
Administration, Region One, Boston, May 1977. 

2. Because of the inability to obtain IQ scores for all students, IQ 
scores were excluded as an '?3^1anatory variable. A series of separate regres- 
sions %*ere run for those students for vrtiom IQ scores were available, and at no 
time dxd the test scores appear in an equation with a statistically significant 
coefficient. ^ ^ 
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years ^ the average hourly wage earned by students was included as an explana* 
tory variable. This wage variable was included in the model to determine 
whether higher wages would, ceteri s paribus , induce students into participating 
in the labor force for a greater number of weeks during the high scha-^l years. 
In addition, a number of the in- school labor market e^^erisnce variables were 
utilized as explanatory variables in the regression models of student's 
post-high school en^loyment and eaxnings experiences. 
The High School Program Variables 

Several different methods of classifying the high school program variables 
were utilized in the multivariate statistical analysis. The first such method 
involved the classification of each individual high school program into one of 
the following four general program categories: cooperative vocational, regular 
vocational, work study, and general academic. The use of such dichotomous ex- 
planatory variables (i.e., variables that take on a value of either zero or 
one) in a multiple regression analysis requires the selection of one subji^ 
group as a base.^ For purposes of this analysis, the general academic programs 
were selected as the base group against which each of the other program cate- 
gories would be compared. 

The second n^thod of classifying these program variables involved break- 
ing down the work study programs into two separate categories (a central city, 
work study high school progrctm characterized by intensive job placement and 
staff support and all other work study programs) and placing each vocational 

education program into one of five major trade categories, irrespective of its 

2 

ccK:>perative or non-cooperative nature- It was believed that this classifica- 
tion scheme would provide more insights into the specific types of work 9tudy 
and vocational education programs that generate more favorable impacts on the 
labor market experiences of students. One might well anticipate that the per- 
formance of the various vocational programs would differ quite widely by trade 
area and that certain of these programs w^uld not yield any positive. 



1. The base group's effect on the dependent variables will appear in the 
constant term of the equation. The coefficients for each of the program vari- 
ables entered into the multiple regression nK>del will thus represent the con- 
tribution of participation in that program to the dependent variable (e.g. , 
weeks of employment during the junior and senior years of high school) over 
and above that of an equivalent student in the general academic program. 

2. These five trade categories included auto, carpentry and woodworking- 
related, electrical and electronics, machine and metal fabrication-^related, 
and miscellaneous trades. 
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statistically significant i-pa=t on the labor ».rlcet experiences of students. 
The third «thod of Classifying these programs was similar to that of -ethod 
two, except that each of the vocational trade categories (exclusive of the mis- 
cellaneous category) was further broken down into a cooperative and regul«: 
vocational category. This last method thus Introduces eleven different program 
variables Into the analysis of the students' labor market experiences, two of 
these program variables represent work study types of programs, four represent 
various types of cooperative vocational programs, and the remaining five repre- 
sent various types of regular vocational trade courses. The general academic 
programs again serve as the base group for this analysis. 

The remainder of this appendix will focus upon a discussion of the major 
hypotheses that will be tested with the assistance of 'he multiple regression 
techniques. These hypotheses essentially involve a set of views based upon 
theory and a ^iorl reasoning as to the expected signs of the coefficients for 
the various intervening and high school program variables entered into each of 
the regression models as explanatory variables. 

(1) Ksqeqrad . The variable Kagegrad represents the age (in years) of the 
student at the time of his graduation from high school. Age was included as an 
explanatory variable In each regression ^1 of the labor market experiences 
of the students. Age was expected to be positively related to labor force par- 
ticipation, weeks of e-ployment, and hourly wages of students and to be nega- 
tively related to the proportion of time in the labor force during which they 

would be unen^loyed. 

surveys of the labor force participation rates of young males have consis- 
tently revealed higher participation rates to be associated with increasing age 
on both a local and national basis.^ The tendency of labor force participation 
rates of males enrolled in high school to increase with age is generally at- 
tributed to such factors as the increased commitment of older male students to 
the labor force, the desires of the older male students for increased personal 
consu.«.tion that the family budget cannot as readily meet, and the increased , 



1 The labor force participation rate of male students years of age 
surori^inlly f^^s below ihat of 17 year old male students. This erratic ef- 

of ale on the labor force participation rates of ""f « 

ace categories was also found in the Bowen-Flnnegan analysis of the 1960 
age categories a " ,< i ii ■! Deoartment of Commerce, Bureau of the 

National Census data. See: (l) U.S. Department ° "Table 166," PP. 

ronsua prtn"-' rh^r-^rt^ ristics: Massachusetts , PC(1)-D23, Table loo, ph 
^^m.Tll ^en? William G. and Finegan, T. Aldrich, The Economics of 
rlZ trL PartlclMtlon, Priu=6ton University Press, Princeton, 1969, pp. 
382-384. 
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acceptability of the older stiKlents to employers. Thus, age is likely picking 
up both supply-side factors (an increased willingness of students to st5»ply 
their labor) and demand-side factors (increased willingnesr of ea^loyers to 
extend en«>loyment offers to this group) . 

Older high school students are also expected to eaqperience lower rates of 
uneii5>loyaeht than their younger counterparts. Again, national and local data 
on unen5>loyment rates of young males have generally revealed a strong tendency 
for uneB5>loyment rates to decline with age. These lower unen^Jloyment rates of 
older male students are typically attributed to their greater degree of labor 
force experience, their greater knowledge of the local labor market, and their 
increased acceptability to employers. 

Finally age was also expected to positively influence the average hourly 
wages of students, both during and after high school. On the one hand, age 
should be correlated with previous engjloyment experience and thus represent a 
form of human capital investment with an expected economic payoff. On the 
other hand, with increasing age, young males should become nore acceptable to 
those employers offering "adult" jobs whose wages exceed those prevailing in 
the "youth" labor market.^ Since age was hypothesized to positively influence 
both the employment and wages of young males, the primary determinants of 
earned income, age should also positively affect the gross earned incomes of 
students during both the high school years and the post-high school, follow-up 
period. 

(2) Brace, Sprace : Each student was classified into one of the following 
three racial-ethnic groups: white non-Spanish, Spanish, or black. The vari- 
ables Brace and Sprace are dichotomous variables representing either a black 
student (Brace) or a student who is a member of a Spanish-speaking ethnic 
group, primarily Puerto Ricans (Sprace) . Black and Spanish- speaking students 
were hypothesized to experience lower rates of labor force participation, fewer 
weeks of en^Jloyment, higher rates of unemployment, and lower hourly wages than 
their white counterparts, who were part of the base group in the analysis. 

Substantially lower labor force participation rates have typically been 
observed for young, black male students in comparison to whites in recent years, 



1. See: Barton, Paul E. , "Youth Transition to Work: The Problem and 
Federal Policy Setting," From School to Work; I mproving the Transition, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1976, p. 3. 
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in the area during 1970, the gaps in labor force participation rates between all 
fflaie students and black male students in the 15, 16, and 17 year old age cate- 
gories were 5.4%, U.1%, and 12.9%, respectively.^ Other studies of the labor 
force participation of young persons have found blacks to be characterised by 
significantly lower participation rates. even after controlling for other .vari- 
ables. ^ Aiaong the factors believed responsible for these large gaps between 
the participation rates of young white and black inales are the n»re frequent 
absence of adult nales in black households (thus reducing the availability c 
information on jobs to young persons in these families), the lower number of 
retail jobs located within black neighborhoods, the greater distances between 
black neighborhoods and expanding job centers, and racial discrimination in the 
3 

hiring process. 

Both black and Spanish- speaking students were also exj^cted to encounter 
higher rates of unemployment and to earn lower hourly wages while employed. 
These higher rates of unemployment would be partly attributable to their fewer 
weeks of labor force experience, the greater distances between their homes and 
e^anding job centers, and to racial discrimination in the labor market. Other 
labor market analysts have also placed major blame for the high rates of unem- 
ployment, among black youth ^xpon the federal minimum wage and its impact upon 
restricting en^loyment opportunities for such youth. 

(3) Fathgrad , Mothgrad , Mothwrks ; During the initial in-school interview 
with students, information was obtained on a number of family socio-economic 
status variables, including the educational attainment and occupational status 
of the father and mother. No attempt was made to collect family income data 
since it was felt that the students would not be able to provide accurate es- 
timates of their family's overall income position. 



1 on the other hand, the findings of the 1970 census revealed that 
Spanish-speaking students in the 15, 16, and 17 year old age groups were more 
likely to be participating in the labor force than their white counterparts, 
see u!s. Ll^rtm^n? of Lmnerce, Bureau of the Census, Detailed Characteris- 
tics: Massachusetts , PC(1)-D23, "Table 166," pp. 743-751. 

2 Sees (i) Bowen, William G. and Pinegan, T. Aldrich, op.cit., pp. 401- 
406; (ii) Cohen, Malcolm S.; Lerman, Robert I.,- and Rea, Samuel A.; op.cit., 
pp. A- 12, A-13. 

3 These types of explanations for the lower participation rates of 
minority youth have been presented in the following publications: (i) Offner, 
^ulf-L^^r Force Participation in the Ghetto," Journal of Human ^^o^^^^' 
Fall 1972, pp. 460-481; (ii) The Twentieth Century Fund Task Force on Employ- 
Znt ProbleS of Black Youth, th. Job Crisis for Black Youth, pp. 37-41, 49-51; 
(iii) Bowen, William G. and Finegan, T. Aldrich, op.cit., pp. 401-404. 
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The educational attainiMait of the students ' fathers has been entered into 
practically all of the multiple regression models as an explanatory variable. 
Interpretation of the coefficients for Fathgrad are not, however, relatively 
straightforward since educational attainment is also partly picking up the 
effects of other faioily inTOoe and the labor force status of the head of 
household. 

Given that the educational attainment of adult laales is correlated with 
their annual earnings and thus should be correlated with other family i^icome of 
students, the next issue is that of developing a hypothesis or set of hypo- 
theses with respect to the expected in^ct of other family incone npon the labor 
market ejqperiences of the stxidents during their high school and post-high 
school years. The findings of previous studies with respect to the impact of 
other family income vpon the lai»r force e3q>eriences of students and young non- 
students are mixed* For exanple/ the Bowen-Finnegan analysis of the labor 
force participation behavior of 14-17 year old male students revealed that 
after initially falling below the participation rate of students in the l^est 
family income category ($0-$999) the participation rates of students began^to 
rise together with family incoB^ until the highest inc»me grov^js were reached 
(SlSfOOO and over).^ Thus, 14-17 year old students in middle and upper middle 

income families were more likely to be in the labor force than those in many of 

2 

the low to low middle income gjroups. 

On the other hand^ the Bowen-Finegan analysis of the labor force parti- 
cipation behavior of 18-24 year old males living in families revealed that 

other family income did not significantly influence their labor force'^ljehavior 

3 

no matter whether they were enrolled or not enrolled in school. The Cohen-- 

Lerman-Hea analysis of the labor force participation behavior of 16-21 year old 

students (both male and female) also did not provide any evidence of a signi- 

. ^ 4 

ficant impact of family income upon the participation decision. 



1. Bowen, William G, and Finegan, T. Aldrich, op.cit> , particularly pages 
386-391, 719* 

2. These findings held true even after controlling for other variables 
such as age, color, family size, educational attainment of family head, and labor 
force status of family head. 

3. Family incOTae does, however, exert a substantial impact ui»n the schcx^l 
attendance decisions of 17-21 year old high school graduates. See: Lerman, 
Roben L., '•Some Determinants of Youth School Activity," Journal of Human Re- 
sources , Sigmner 1972, pp. 366-379. 

4. Robert Lerman has argued that family income appears to play a more sub- 
stantial role in influencing the degree of participation (hours worked per week) 
of students rather than their decision to partio^^^ or not. See: Lerman, Robert 
L*, op.cit . * 



other studies of the labor force participation behavior of young nales, 
including those of Bowen and Pinegan and Cohen, Leraian, and Sea, have found 
that the labor force status of the family head did influence the likelihood 
of a young male participating in the labor force. In general, young males 
living in families whose head was not in the labor force were less likely to 
be actively participating in the labor force.* 

On the basis of both a priori reasoning and the findings of previous re- 
search, we have hypothesized that students whose fathers had coa^leted twelve 
or more years of schooling would, ceteris paribus , be characterized by more 
favorable labor force ea^riences, particularly with respect to the proportion 
of time they spent in the labor force, the weeks of employment obtained, and 
the average hourly wages they earned while employed. 

The higher educational attainment of the above group of fathers should be 
associated with a higher degree of attachment to the labor force, greater know- 
ledge of local labor markets, and a wider variety of contacts in the labor 
market. This stock of labor market knowledge i»ssessed by the students' fathers 
can be instrumental in improving the labor market information of the students 
themselves and enhance the effectiveness of their job search efforts in the 
local labor market • A recent study on occupational information of youth by 
Fames and Kohen provides support for this hypothesis. 

TWO variables (Itothgr'ad and Itothwrks) , were constructed oh the basis of the 

responses of students to the questions on the educational attainment and typical 

occupational status of their mothers. One of these two variables was utilized 

as an explanatory variable in practically all of the regression models. It 

should be noted, however, that only one of these tvro variables would entered 

into any given regression model. In no equation do these two variables appear 
3 

simultaneously. 



!• See: Bowen, William G. and Finegan, T. Aldrich, op.cit> , pp. 719, 
729, and 753. 

2. Fames, Herbert S. and Kohen, Andrew I., "Occupational Information and 
Labor Market Status: The Case of Young Men," Journal of Human Resources , 
Winter 1975, pp, 44-55» 

3. Several attempts were Buide during the course of the analysis to test 
whether or not the simultaneous inclusion of these two variables vrould in^rove 
the explanatory power of the iw^del. In no case did the simultaneous presence 
of these two variables increase significantly the explanatory power of the 
^podel. 
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The variable Mothgrad is a dichotonous, or dmay , variable irfiich is as- 
signed the value of one if thp student's mother coa^leted twelve or more years 
of schooling or the value of zero if the student's mother did not graduate from 
high school. National data for 1970 reveal that the participation rates of 
married women (35 years of age and over, with husband present, and no chil- 
dren under six years of age) did vary by the number of years of school that 
they had coi^leted. Women who coo?>leted twelve years of school were more likely 
to participate in the labor force than those with only 9-11 years of school 
{46.4% vs. 40.1%). It should be noted that these differences are also gross 
differences, unadjusted for other factors influencing labor force participation 
such as the income of the husband. Adjusted differences between labor force 
participation rates of married women in various educational groups have been 
shown to be higher than these unadjusted differences.^ 

Given the relationship between educational attainment of married wtwten 
and the likelihood of their participating in the labor force, one might well 
hypothesize that ftothgrad would positively influence a number of the labor mar- 
ket experiences of students, including those related to the proportion of time 
^pent in the labor force and the nianber of weeks of employment obtained by 
/students, particularly during the high sch<x>l years. Students whose mothers 
/participate in the labor force would have access to an additional source of 
labor market information that could play a key role in improving the effective- 
ness of the job search of students as well as serving as a "credential" upon 
which the student could possibly rely in his application for employment. 

Rather than relying upon Mothgrad to serve as a proxy for the labor force 
attachment of a student's mother, it was deci<|ed to enter >tothwrks directly 
into most of the regression models related to \he labor market experiences of 
students, particularly those during the high^*i<chool years. The variablfe 
Mothwrks is also a dichotoiwavis, or duimny, variable v^ich takes on the value of 
one if the student claimed during the high school interview that his iorother 
was regularly attached to an occupation or the value of zero if the student'^ 
aether was either not regularly attached to the labor force (i.e., primarily 
in the status of a housewife), retired, or deceased. It w^.s hypothesized t^at 
the coefficient for Mothwrks would be positive in those regression models re- 
lated to the labor force participation and employment of the students. 



1. /see: Bowen, William G.^^d Finegan, T. Aldrich, op.cit. , pp. 114-127. 
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Given the fact that teenaged males U6-19} obtain the bulk of their exoploy- 
ment opportunities in the retail trade and private services sectors of the 
economy, the presence of an en^loyed mother can increase the flow of labor mar*- 
ket information on available jdb openings to young male students. Adult %rc^en 
within the area were concentrated within the same types of industries that 
provide the Jbulk of enpl^yment opportimities for young males, particularly those 
in the 16*- 17 year old age category. 

Enqployment opportunities for young males in the area during 1970 were 
heavily concentrated in two industrial sectors • retail trade and services-^ 
Given this concentration in those industrial sectors that esi^loy relatively 
large proportions of adult %ramen, one might well hypothesise that* the ^ labor 
'force participation rates and weeks of employis^nt of male students would be 
positively influenced by the en^loyment of their TOther* Since these women tend 
to be enqployed in similar industries as male teens, they can serve as an addi- 
tional source of information on available job opportunities for sLadehts. It 
dan also be anticipated that such effects (if they exist) would be greater in 
the high scIkjoI years than in the post-high sch9pl years, given the greater 
tendency for young males to enter the adult male-dominated industries (construc- 
tion, durable manufacturing) upon graduation from high school. 

Absfath . During the in-school interview, students were requested to 
provide information on the presence or absence of the father in the home. 
Son» students were reluctant to discuss this; thuis, the number of absent fathers 
n^iy actiiially have been larger than the number recorded. The variable Absfath 
^as coi\structed to represent the responses of the students to this question. 
lAiis variable is also a dichotomoxis variable that is assigned the value of one 
if the student's father was either deceased or otherwise not present in the 
student's home at the time of the interview, or the value of zero if the student 
father was physically present in the home. 

Developing a hypothesis with respect to the expected sign of the coeffx- 
cient for Absfath is a rather complex task. On the one hand, it could well 
be argued thee the atbsence of the male head, the traditional primary bread- 
winner of the family, W5uld lower family income to a rather substantial degree 



1. The services s^'crctor as defined in the above Table consists of four 
individual eoployment sectors. Those four sectors consist of business and 
t'epair services, personal services , entertainment and recreation services, and 
professional and telated services, 
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and place pref ure upon teenaged sons and daughters to enter the labor force in 
order to sx%>pleTOnt falmily income. The Bowen-Finegan ajialysis of the labor 
force participation behavior of young males (14*17) enrolled in school revealed 
that students living in one-parent families (either father or mother) were sig- 
nificantly more likely to participate in the, labor force. ^ At the same time, 
• it could be argued that the absence of the father wuld deprive the student of 
both a worker role model and a source of labor market information that would 

adversely affect his e^^riences in the labor market both during and after high 

' 

school. Finding the^atter types of arguments quite persuasive, it was hypo^ 
thesized that the absence of the father ^uld typically have an adverse effect 
upon the labor marKet experiences, of students. 

Indsub , Centcit ; Two variolas (Indsub and Centcit) were constructed 
to repres^^jt the location of the high schools which the students attended during 
their junior and senior years. These high school location variables are also 
essentially the same as the locations of the student's households during the 
junior and senior years of high school. Both of these variables are dichoto- 
mous, or dummy, variables. The variable Centcit is a dummy variable which 
to.kes on the value of one if the student's high school was located in the cen- 
tral ^ii^y of the metropolitan area or the value of zero if the high school was 
located outside of the central city. The variable Inds^jb is also a dummy vari'- 
able, which was assigned the value of one if the student's high school was 
located in one of two large cities bordering on the central city itself or the 
value of zero if the high school was located elsewhere in the metropolitan 
area. Students whose high schools were locc^ted in other less populous suburban 
communities were included in the base group. 

The locations of the students' high schools were included in the multiple 
regression models primarily to represent labor market conditions in the students' 
communities during both the high school years cind the immediate post-high 
school, follow-up period. The findings from the initial, in-^school interviews 
with the students revealed that the bulk of their high school employment ex- 
periences occurred within firms located in the community in which they lived 
or in a neighboring city or town. 

For the period 1969-71, data on changes in covered employment in the 
SMSA as a whole showed a decline of 4.0 percent. Covered employment fell even 




more sharply in each of the three geographic areas represented by the high 
school location variables, with the "other suburbs" area experiencing an 8.3 
percent decline. Declines of 5.3 percent and 7.3 percent occurred within the 
central city and the "large, inner suburbs" respectively. On the basis of 
the below average decline in covered employment within the central city, one 
might well hypothesize that students attending high schools within the central 
city would, ceteris paribus , be characterized by more favorable labor market 
experience! during their junior and senior years of high school. 

During the 1972-73 period total covered ei^loyment in the SMSA rose by 
1.8%. In the "other suburbs," covered en^Jloynent increased sharply by 6.2% 
while it fell by 1.9% in the central city and by 1.0% in the "large, inner 
suburbs." On the basis of these substantially different employment develop- 
ments during the post-high school, follow-up period, one would hypothesize that, 
holding other factors' constant, students who had attended high schools in the 
"other suburbs" would have more favorable employment experiences in the follow- 
up period than those attending high schools in the central city or the two 
large inner suburbs. At the same time, one might anticipate the effects of 
these, differential employment developments to be somewhat diminished by the 
greater geographic mobility of the students upon their graduation from high 
school. 

C6) Cproghs , Vproghs , Wproghs ; In order to analyze the impact of parti- 
cipation in alternative high school programs upon the labor market experiences 
of students, a series of high school program variables were constructed and 
entered into the, regression models as explanatory variables. The first set of 
such .urogram variables consisted of the four major types of high school pro- 
grams, i.e., cooperative vocational, regular vocational, work study, and general 
academic. Each of these variables is a^chotomous, or durnmy, variable. For 
example, Cproghs is a dummy variable that was assigned the value of one if the 
student was enrolled in a cooperative vocational program or the value of zero 
if he was enrolled in another type of high school program. Students in the 
general academic programs were part of the base group for the multivariate 



1. See: Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Division of Employment Security, 
(i) Em ployment and Wages in Massachusetts and the Standard Metropolitan St atis- 
tic alAreas, 1958-1970 , Boston, 1972; (ii) Employment and Wages in Massachusetts 
and the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 1970-1974 , Boston, 1975; (m) 
Massachusetts Cities and Towns Employment and Wages in Establishments Subject 
to the Massachusetts Employment Secu rity Law, by Ma jor Industry Division, 1967- 
1975, Boston, 1977. 
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statistical analysis. 

Sttidents in the cocparative vocational programs were e^^cted to be charac- 
terized by more favorable labor force, employment, and earnings experiences )x>th 
during the junior and senior years of high school and during the post-high 
school follow-v¥> period. One would hypothesize positive coefficients for both 
Cproghs and Wproghs in the regression models of such high school labor market . 
outcomes as labor force participation, ^ployment, hourly wages, and gross 
earnings. These positive impacts of cooperative and work study high school pro- 
grams would be anticipated for the following reasons: (a) Students in coopera- 
tive high school programs receive specialized placement assistance from school 
officials. These placCTient services should enable coop students to find jobs 
more qtickly and to obtain somewhat higher wage positions; (b) The cooperative 
vocational programs and work study programs are structured in a manner that 
allows their participants to compete more effectively for existing jobs by pro-^ 
vidiug them with the flexibility to work during the mornings, early afternoons, 
or full-time during the week. This flexibility should have enabled them to 
participate more fully in the labor force, to obtain nK^re weeks of employment 
during the high school years, and to obtain access to a wider, variety of jobs 
in the local labor market. (c) In several of the cooperative vocational high 
school programs, and in practically all work study programs, enployment was a 
requirement for participation in the program. The compulsory employment as- 
pects of such programs should have favorably influenced the labor force parti- 
cipatiqn behavior and employment e^eriences of students in the cooperative 
and work study programs. If these participants, however, simply acquired .tradi- 
tional "youth" jobs, they would not necessarily have achieved higher hourly 
wages. Several of the hourly wage regression models did include types , of em- 
ployment experiences as explanatory variables to determine whether or not hour- 
ly earnings were influenced by the nature of the jobs held by students during 
their high school years. (d) To the extent that students voluntarily selected 
their high school programs on the basis of the ability of such programs to 
provide them opportunities to obtain employment, students in cooperative voca- 
tional and work study programs may well be charact prized by significantly dif- 
ferent "tastes for work" than their non-cooperative counterparts. Thus, en- 
rollment in cooperative and work study progrcons should be accompanied by higher 
degrees of labor force participation by students in such programs. (e) To the 
extent that students who participate in cooperative and in work study high 
school programs do succeed in obtaining more weeks of employment and more 




weeks of on-the-job training while ^ployed during the high school years, they 
should be characterised by more favorable labor sarket expediences during the 
post-high school, follow-up period. These advantages should include more weeks 
of en^jloyment, fewer weeks of unemployment, and higher hourly wages than their 
non-cooperative counterparts. Thus, one should expect the coefficients for 
Cprogh^ and V^roghs to be positive and statistically significant in the regres- 
sion models of post-high school labor force participation, employment, and 
hourly wages. ^ 

(7) Bstwstd , Othwstd ; Each of the work study programs was classified into 
one of tvro categories. The first category (Bstwstd) consisted of only one work 
study program, which was located in the central city and which was characterized 
by intensive job placement and supervision of student work sites. The other 
category (Othwstd) contained all other work study programs. Both of these 
variables are dichotomous, or dummy, variables. For example, the variablr 
Bstwstd was assigned the value of one if the student was enrolled in the cen- 
tral city work study program offering intensive job plac^ent and support ser- 
vices or the value of zero if the students was enrolled in any other type of 
program, including other types of work study programs. 

(8) Auto, Carp , Elect , Metal , Mi serf t ; Each of the vocational education 
programs, whether cooperative or non-cooperative, was classified into one of 
the following five trade categories: auto- related, carpentry-related, electri- 
cal-related, metal-related, and miscellaneous. Each of these trade categories 
is a dichotomous, or dummy, variable. For example, the variable Auto is a 
dummy variable which was assigned the value of one if the student was enrolled 
in an auto-related vocational program or the value of zero if the student was 
enrolled in any other type of high school program, including other types of 
vocational courses. 



1. If one controls for differences in employment and hourly earnings 
during the high school years, the coefficients for Oproghs and Wproghs in the 
post-high school regression models may well turn out to be insignificant. The 
cooperative programs should primarily be expected to influence the post-high 
school labor market experiences of students by providing them with superior 
employment and on-the-job training opportunities during the high school years. 
Once these in-school labor market experience variables have been controlled 
for, it becomes rather difficult to develop a rationale for the hypothesis 
that the cooperative nigh school program variables would contribute independent- 
ly to any of the post-high school labor market experiences of students. 
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These vocational trade variables were constructed and entered into the 
multiple regression models as e^lanatory variables to determine whether or 
not participation in different types of vocational trade programs yielded 
significantly different in^acts on the labor market ea^eriences of those en- 
rolled in such programs. Differences in employment conditions within the in- 
dustries that dominate the hiring of persons in occupations for which the pro- 
grams provide skill training would be expected to significantly influence the 
labor market experiences of students during both the high school years and 
the post-high school, follow-i^ period. Table 10-1 provides information on 
' en^loyment changes in selected key industries within the area during both the 
1970-72 and 1972-73 periods. These industries would be expected to provide 
a major portion of the overall employment opportunities for graduates from 
the vocational trade programs surveyed. 

During the 1970-72 period, covered en^>loyment increased in contract 
construction and auto- related industries by 3.0% and 3.7%, respectively. Be- 
tween 1972-73, however, covered employment in these two industries either fell 
(-1.2% for contract construction) or remained unchanged. As a result, students 
in the carpentry-related and auto-related trades should have faced a relative- 
ly favorable labor market during the junior and senior years of high school. 
A slack labor market, however, would have been encountered by this group during 
the post-high school follow-up period. 

Between 1970-72, covered employment in the fabricated metal, non-electrical 
machinery, and the electrical machinery and equipment industries experienced 
sharp declines. These substantial decreases i.i employment should have adversely 
affected the labor market experiences of students in the metal-releted and 
electrical-related trades during their junior and senior years of high school. 
Between 1972-73, however, these industries experienced quite dramatic increases 
in en^Jloyment, with covered employment in the fabricated metal and non-electri- 
cal machinery industries rising by 13.5%. Thus, students in the metal and 
electrical-related trades should have been characterized by more favorable 
employment experiences in the post-high school, follow-up period than their 
counterparts in the other trade areas. 

Tn summary, the trends in covered employment by industry during the 1970- 
73 period would lead one to anticipate some differences in the labor market 
experiences of students in the various vocational trade programs. During the 
junior and senior years of high school, industrial employment developments 
should have favorably infioenced the labor market experiences of students 
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in the auto and carpentry- related trades while adversely affecting ©nployment 
opportunities for students in the metal and electrical- related trades. On 
the other hand, the changes in industry eii?>loyment occurring during the post- 
high school, follow-up period should have favorably affected the labor market 
experiences of students graduating froin the metal and -electrical-related trade 
programs . 

Students in the auto, carpentry, electrical, and metal-related trades were 
further classified by the cooperative or non-cooperative nature of their high 
school programs. Each of the above fo\»r trade program variables was thus 
bro- <jn down into two classifications. For example, the variable Auto was 
classifiea into Rauto and Autoco. These additional variables are also dummy 
variables that were assigned values of either zero or one. The variable Rauto 
was assigned the value of one if the student had been enrolled in a regular 
vocational, auto-related program while the variable Autoco tcxjk on the value 
of one if the student had been enrolled in a cooperative, auto-related trade 
program. Students in the cooperative trade programs were expected, ceteris 
paribus, to be characterized by significantly better labor market experiences 
than their counterparts in similar regular vocational trade programs. 
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Table lOA-ls Trends in Covered Enployiaent in Various Industries Within the 
SMSA, 1970-72 and 1972-73 



Industry 



(A) 
Absolute 
Change in 
ElBiployment 
(1970-72)^ 

+ 1700 



(B) 

Petoentage' 
Change in 

(1970-72) 

+ 3.0% 



(C) 
Absolute 
Change in 
SQt^loyment 
(1972-73) 

- 700 



(D) 

Percentage 
CSiange in 
En^loyment 
(1972-73) 

- 1.2% 



- 7.9% 



+6300 



+13.5% 



+ 7.1% 



Contract 
Construction 

Fabricated - 4000 

Itetal and 
Machinery, 
except 
Electrical 

Electrical - 4500 - 9.3% +3100 _ 

Machinery, EXjuip- 
n^nt, and 
Supplies 

Automotive + 700 + 3.7% 0 0.0% 

Dealers and 

Gasoline 

Service Stations 

Source: Commonwealth of Itessachusetts, Division of Employment Security 
Employment and Wages in Massachusetts and the Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas . 1970-74, Boston, October 1975. 

Note: Each of the industries appearing in the above table were defined 
in the following manner; 

(i) Contract Construction - SIC 15-17 

(ii) f'abricated Metal and Machinery, except 
Electrical - SIC 34-35 

(iii) Electrical Machinery, Equipment, and Supplies - SIC 36 

(iv) Automotive Dealers and Gasoline Service Stations - SIC 55 
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^ Chapter Xs APPENDIX X-B 

List of Independent Variables Appearing in One cr More of the In-School Labor 
Market Out«>Bie Regressions, 10-1 throucfh 10-8 



KAGBGRAD 

BKACE 

SPRACE 

PATHGRAD 

ABSFATH 

MOTHV^RKS 

CENTCIT 

INDSUB 

CPROOIS 

VPROGHS 

WPROGHS 

BESTWSTD 

OTHWSTD 

AUTO 

AUTOCO 

RAUTO 

CARP 

CARPCO 

RCARP 

ELECT 

ELECTCO 

RELECT 

METAL 

METACO 

RMETAL 

MISCRFT 

LABPART 

KTWKSEMP 

COOPEMP 

REGEMP 

WORKEMP 

GENEMP 

CWKSEMP 

NWKSEMP 

NTWKSEMP 

UNEMPRTE 

KTWAGE 

KJWAGB 

KSWAGE 
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10-Xi Rtctslts 0t thm NuitipU V ^M i o n hnmlfim of DctmioAnts of tho Pr^^tioa of Tim Sp^t 



tiw L«bor Forco by Sta&mt« durlf»g th* Junior «nd Senior YMin of Bi?^ Se{iooi 



Di|)ttnd»nt Independent 
VftriAble VartebXeg 



1) KAiCZGraU) 
2) 

2) SPIACS 
4) FATHGRW 

5) 

6) AB5FATH 

7) NOTHGMU) 
6) f«>THimiCS 
9) CEHTCXT 

ID) INPSUB 
IDCPROCHS 

12) VPROG..S 

13) WPHDGH5 

14) BSIWSTD 

15) OrKWSTO 

16) AUTO 

17) AUTOCO 

18) IAUTQ 

19) CARP 

20) CARPCO 
21} ncARP 

22) EI£CT 

23) ELECTCO 

24) RELBCT 

25) KETAL 

26) NBT/UX) 

27) WffiTAL 

28) MJSCRFT 

29) KTWAGE 

30) in«£MPRTE 

31) CO*<STAKT 

F 

D-F. 



C2.50) 

-.282** 
<2.34) 

.033 
(1-03) 



-.045 

a. 02) 



.013 
<.39) 

-.014 

(.25) 



• .038 
(.12) 

.054 



(2) 
(2.45) 

-aso"* 

(2.87) 

-,248** 

(2.06) 

.036 
(1*13) 



-.041 
(.94) 



,075**« 

(2*46) 

.024 

(.71) 

--,018 
(.33) 



-.058 
(.19) 

.070 



(7,359) (8,358) 



(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6» 


(7) 


<8) 




.035** 


.029«* 


.032** 


.031** 


.026* 


.023* 


(1 


(3*12) 


(1.74) 


(1.90) 


C1.83) 


(1.57) 


(1.39) 




-,165*** 


-.165*** 


-.163*** 


-.167*** 


-.172*** 


-.161*** 


(2 


(3.07) 


(3.10) 


(3.13) 


(3.10) 


(3.21) 


(3.07) 




-.275** 


-.278** 


-.273** 


— . if f f 


— , ^ Oo 


-.251** 


(3 


(2.29) 


(2.33) 


(2.32) 


(2.31) 


(2.40) 


(2.15) 




.042* 


.044* 


.041* 


.043* 


.035 


.025 


(4 


(1.32) 


(1.40) 


(1.32) 


(1.34) 


(1.11) 


(.80) 


















-.044 


-.055* 


-.049 


-.048 


-.048 


-.044 


(6 


(1.01) 


(1.29) 


(1.15) 


(1.10) 


(1.11) 


(1.04) 
















(7 




.051** 


.049* 


.046* 


.037 


.034 


(8 


(1.97) 


(1.69) 


(1.63) 


(1.50) 


(X.22) 


(1.12) 




.062** 


.024 


.020 


.028 


.026 


.031 


(9 


(1.65) 


(.58) 


(.55) 


(.6b) 


(.63) 


(.76) 




.038 


.016 


.029 


.030 


.032 


.054 


(10 


(.65) 


(.28) 


(.47) 


(.48) 


(.52) 


(.88) 




-.015 


-.0(% 










(11 


(.36) 


(.14) 












.CK)4 


-.002 










(12 


(.66) 


(.04) 












. 132*** 












(13 


(2,94) 
















.296*** 


.293*** 


.293*** 


,286*** 


.258*** 


(14 




(4.02) 


(3,98) 


(3,96) 


(3.91) 


(3.59) 






.072* 


,070* 


,075* 


.076* 


.079* 


(15 




(1.41) 


(1 41) 


(1.46) 


(1.50) 


(1.59) 








.016 








(16 






(.32) 
















.005 


.023 


.001 


(17 








(.07) 


(.30) 


(.01) 










.032 


.040 


.011 


(18 








(.42) 


(.53) 


(.15) 








-.083 








(19 






(1.46) 
















-.045 


-.048 


-.029 


(20 








(.58) 


(.64) 


(.39) 










-,114 


-,109 


-.104 


(21 








(1.58) 


(1.53) 


(1.50) 








.009 








(22 






(.16) 
















-.012 


.008 


.010 


(23 








i,18) 


(,12) 


(.15) 










.034 


,038 


.040 - 


(24 








(.46) 


(.53) 


(.57) 








.013 








(25 






(.30) 
















-.001 


.007 


-,008 


(26 








(.01) 


(.14) 


(.17) 










.040 


.043 


.O'jb 


(27 








(.60) 


(.66) 


(.86) 








-«.036 


-.032 


-.023 


.043 


(28 






(. ^4) 


(.30) 


(.22) 


(.42) 












.OOOB*** 


.0007** 


(29 










( 2 . 64 ) 


I* - J*/ 














".407*** 


(30 












(4.18) 




-.004 


.139 


.091 


.106 


.013 


^144 


(31 


( • 01) 


( .46) 


(.30) 


(.34) 


(,04) 


( .48) 




.101 


.121 


.110 


.133 


.150 


.191 






4.059*** 


1.48'**** 2.795*** 


3.048*** 


3.869*** 




(11,355) 


(12«354) 


(15,351) 


(19* 347) 


(20,346) 


(21,345) 





NOTESi (1) t<-«tati«tics are in perentheeee. 



.7-?.' 



ERIC 



(2) *** ei9nl£ic«nt et tlie .01 level 
*♦ eignifioMt et the .05 level 
• ei9nifie«flit at tbe .10 level 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 






1) 




(2,T5) 


4.9S^* 

(2.70) 


4.«4*^ 
(2.42) 


3.68*« 

(2*01) 


3.89** 
(2.12) 


3.6S** 

(2.07) 


3»26*« 

(1.78) 


(1 




2) 


BRM3S 


-is.as^** 

(2-73) 


-15,43«** 

(2-68) 


-16-58««« 
(2-«)) 


*16,53*^ 
(2-82) 


-16-22*^ 
(2.85) 


-16. 24*** 
(2.74) 


-16-82"* 

(2-87) 


(2 




3) 




-30-Sl** 
(2-31) 


-26.«l*« 
(2-03) 


-29-27«« 

(2-21) 


-29. M** 
(2«26) 


-29.97^ 
(2*32) 


-29. 89** 
(2.27) 


-31, CK)*** 
(2.39) 


(3 




4} 




5. 27* 
(1.50) 


5.60* 
(1*60) 


6.10** 
(1-74) 


6,35*« 
(1-84) 


6.09^ 

(1.77) 


5.94*« 

(1.69) 


5. 01* 
(1.44) 


(4 



5) SBS {b 



6) tmsnm -3-63 -3-42 -3*74 -5-15 -4-24 -4.13 -4-14 (6 

(.79) (-71) (.79) (1-10) ( -90) (.87) (.88) 

7) NDTWRIU) (7 



J 



8) NOTi0liOCS 


7,e6*** 

(2.35) 


6-38** 

(1.91) 


5-33* 

(1.61) 


4.95* 
(1.49) 


4 61* 

(1.38) 


3-51 
(1.06) 




(8 


9) CSHTCtT 


1-83 2.93 
(.50) (.80) 


6-44« 

(1-55) 


1-62 
(.36) 


1-44 

(-36) 


1.35 
(.29) 


1.12 
(-25) 




(9 


10) XHOSUB 


-S-44 -5-90 
C-90) (.98) 


--21 
(-03) 


^2-86 
(-45) 


-1.21 
(-18) 


-1.55 
(.22) 


-1-31 
(.19) 




(10 


11) cpwocms 




-^1.06 
(.23) 


--01 
(.01) 










(11 


12) VPRCKSiS 




--40 

(.08) 


-1-21 
(-24) 










(12 


13) wpfccas 




13.24«** 

(2-67) 












(13 


14) BSIVSTD 






33-07"* 
(4.09) 


32-e3*«« 
(4-07) 


32.93««* 

(4.06) 


32. 16*** 
(4.01) 




(14 


15) OTKWSTD 






5-59 
(1.00) 


5.64 
(1-02) 


. 5.66 
(1.01) 


5. BO 
' (1.05) 




(15 


16) Jum> 








4.94 
(-79) 








(16 


17) AUTOCO 










2.90 
(.35) 


5.14 

(.62) 




(17 


18) lAUTO 










7.12 
(.86) 


8.14 

(.99) 




(18 


19) OWP 








-9.22 
(1.46) 








(19 


20) CJUOKX) 










-5.82 
(.69) 


-^.27 
(.76) 




(20 


21} RCWIP 










-11.97 
(1.53) 


-11-36 

(1.46) 




(21 


22) ELECT 








.02 

(.03) 








(22 












(.17) 


(.IB) 
















1.77 
(.22) 


2. 35 
(.30) 




(24 


25) KETAL 








1.50 
(.31) 








(25 


26) NRTAOO 










1.87 
(.33) 


2.62 
(.51) 




(26 


27) M5TAL 










.77 
(.11) 


1.20 
(.17) 




(27 


28) KZSCRfT 








-12.36 
(1.09) 


-12.36 
(1.08) 


-11.24 
(.99) 




(28 


29) KTWAGE 












.102*»« 
(3.02) 




(29 


TO) UKEMPiCrE 
















(30 


31) 


-23.46 -25.61 
(.695 (.76) 


-20.67 
1.62) 


-3.44 
(-10) 


-6.82 
(.20) 


-5.58 
(.17) 


-17.16 
(.51) 




(31 


32) 


.057 .072 


.098 


-122 


.135 


.137 


.159 




(32 


33) F 


3.115*** 3.450*** 


3-51Q««« 


4.08fl««* 


3.650*** 


2.888**» 


3,265*«* 




(33 


34) D.r. 


(7,359) (8,3M) 


(11,355) 


(12.354) 


(15,351) 


(19,347) 


(20,346) 




(34 



MORSf (1) t-«tJitl«tleai msm in p*r«nt3Mii« (2) •ignlficiwt thm -01 l«v«l 

.^qnifioftnt «t thm .05 Uv»l 

• 0l%nlfio8Rt at tte -10 Uvol 
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ERIC 



2) BMCE 

3) SPVmCB 

4) TArmMD 

6} ABSFimf ' 
7} »I0TH(^UID 
6) MQTKMRKS 
9) CENTCIT 

10) IT9DSDB 

11) CS'RDGHS 
12} VPROQIS 

13) WPBOQfS 

14) B57WSTD 

15) OTHWSTD 

16) K3TO 

17) AUTOCO 

18) VAUTO 

19) CMP 

20) CARPCD 

21) RCARP 

22) EXECT 

23) ELECTCO 

24) RELECT 
2S! METAL 

26) HETACO 

27) BffErrAL 
26) HISCRFT 

29) mWAGE 

30) gSfSMPRTE 

31) COWSTJVNT 
2 



0I-367) 



ERIC 



32) 
33) 
34) 



R 

r 

D.F. 



(1) 


(21 


C3) 


(4) 


« 

(S) 


(6) 


(7)* 




4,16*** 


4-10*** 


3-91*** 


3*39*«» 


3.54**« 


3,48"* 


2.74*** 


(1 


(3,65) 


(3.61) 


(3.49) 


(2.97) 


(3.08)^ 


(3,02) 


(2.es) 






-7-6tf** 


-«-87««« 


-8.S1*** 


-8.82*** 


•i.04*** 


•10 •IS*** 




(2.15) 


(2.39) 


(2.41) 


(2.42) 


(2.44) 


(3.07) 






-10.45* 


•12.03* 


-12,23* 


-ll.W* 


-12. 19^ 


-17-16*** 


(3 


(1.47) 


(1*29) 


(1.45) 


(1.50) 


(1.47) 


(1.48) 


(2.501 




2,34 


2.48 


2.74 


2.90* 


2.69 


3. 05" 


3 .Oj"" 




(1*08) 


(1.14) 


(1,25) 


(1.35) 


(1.25) 


(1.39) 


(1.96) 


















(5 




-4.90** 


-5.14** 


-6-08** 


-5,60** 


-5.51** 


-4«69** 


f fi 
*p 


(1.70) 


' (1.65) 


(1.73) 


(2.07) 


(1.89) 


(1-85) 


(1,76) 


















(7 




3.31* 


^ 2.63 


1.91 


1.74 


1.74 


.46 


(8 




(1.59) 


(1.25) 


(.92) 


(.84) 


(.83) 


(.24) 




2,51 


2- 97* 


4.99** 


1.70 


1.30 


2.15 


3.44* 


(9 


(1-11) 


(1.31) 


(1.92) 


(.61) 


(.52) 


(-75) 


(1.30) 




-1-22 


*1.41 


1*44 


-.37 


.21 


.74 


1.04 


(10 


(•33) 


(.38) 


(.36) 


(.09) 


(.05) 


(.17) 


(.27) 








-2.94 


-2.04 








(11 






(1-02) 


(.72) 


■ 












-.97 


-1.34 








(12 






(.30) 


(.43) 














4.00* 










(13 






(1.29) 


1 
















17. 92*** 


17, 79*** 


17.71«** 


12.98*** 


(14 








(3.56) 


(3.53) 


(3-50) 


(3.03) 










-.91 


-1.05 


-.64 


.11 


(15 








(.26) 


(.31) 


(.18) 


(.03) 












1.44 






(16 










(.37) 








- 










2.91 


1.98 


(17 












(-56) 


(.43) 














.07 


2.24 


(18 












(.01) 


(-47) 












-6,7^* 






(19 










(1.74) 


















-5.59 


-3-08 


(20 












(1.07) 


(.63) 














-7,74 


-7.40** 


(21 












(1-57) 


(1.65) 












-.52 






(22 










(.14) 


















-1.44 


-6. 54 


(23 












(,31) 


(1-63) 














,29 


-1.23 


(24 












(.(^) 


(-28) 












-1.72 






(25 










(-58) 


















-3,82 


-5.95* 


(26 












(1-10) 


(1-91) 














2.47 


,08 


(27 












(-54) 


(-02) 












-2.37 


-1-97 


-6,51 


(28 










(-33) 


(.28) 


(1.09) 





-44-12** 

(2.11) 

3.336*** 

(7,359) 



-45.02** 

(2.16) 



-42.31** 

(2.02) 



-068 -080 
3,249*** 2-807*** 

(8i358) (11,355) 



-30-66 
(1.47) 

-109 
3,627*** 

(12,354) 



-32-94 
(1.57) 



-32.68 

(1.55) 



.029* 

(1.48) 



-20.18 

(1.06) 



.118 .124 -162 

3-145*** 2-576*** 2.075*** 

(15,351) (19,347) (20,298) 



(29 

(30 

(31 

(32 
(33 
(34 



mTTSSs (1) t-sUtistics Mxm in purtotlMMs 
(2) **♦ signif leant at tM .01 l*v«l 
** gignificAiit at tli« ,05 Irnvmh 
* »lgiilf leant «t thm .10 l«v»l 



a Thm Mvanth •qpiatlon h«p inclai»a «• mn •xplanatory variabU, 
KJWjiGE . tha avaragv hourly aariwd by atudanta during the junior 

of hi^ achool. Thia aquation haa only 319 obaarvaticHia rathar thaji 
the 367 obaarvationa dtiaractariainq aquationa 1-6. Tha raducad nuster 
of obaarvaUwia !• primarily due the fact th. t i» }^ variabla a*- 
ivtwl tct thoaa atudanta 1^ v« not e^loyad difelng ^« jimior yaar 



Ttthltt l(K4i nMOlts ^ ^ matii^ » »g wlon taftlyttis of tto Dstminuts of Total KMdu of 







(1) 


(2) 


C3) 


(4) 


(5) 

• 




(7)* 




S^OSW I) 


IQIGBG3UID 


.65 
C.61) 


.S7 
(*S6) 


.26 
(.35) 


-.01 
(.01) 


•04 

(.04) 


.04 
(.04) 


65 
(^65) 


(1 


2) 




-7.4m 
C2. 30) 


-7.15** 
:2.24) 


-7.cro** 

(2.14) 


-7.01** 
(2.14) 


-6.«)** 

(2.17) 


•6.47** 

(1.97) 


-4.12* 

(1.28) 


(2 


3) 


SPMCS 


•18. as*** 

(2.49) 


•l#.07** 

12*191 


-16. 77** 
(2«2^) 


-16.84** 

(2.31) 


-17.68*** 
(2.46) 


-17.»** 

(2.37) 


-11.54* 
(1.40) 


(3 


4) 




(1-31) 


2. 89* 

(1.49) 


3.14* 

(1.62) 


3.22** 

(1.67) 


3.18** 

(1.67) 


2.68* 
(1.38) 


1.93 
(1.03) 


(4 


5) 


sss 
















(5 


6) 


ABSTATH 


.68 
(.25) 


-93 
(.35) 


.90 
(.34) 


,38 
C.14) 


.82 
(.31) 


,83 
(.32L 


-.01 
(.01) 


(6 


V 


HQTHGSMO 
















(7 


8) 






4.74*** 

(2.56) 


4.02** 

(2.17) 


3.65** 

(1.97) 


3,42** 

(1.85) 


3.M** 

(1.67) 


2.4S* 

(1.37) 


(6 


9) 


CmVLZT 


-.21 
C.ll) 


.45 
(.22) 


1.^ 
(.78) 


.(^ 
(.04) 


.32 
(.14) 


-.66 
(.26) 


-2.11 
(.87) 


(9 


10) 




-3.70 
Cl.lO) 


-3.98 
(1.19) 


-1.52 
(.43) 


-2.47 

C.69) 


-1.37 
(.36) 


-2.23 
(.56) 


-3.94 
(1.07) 


(10 


11) 


CPROGHS 






2-33 
(.92) 


2.52 
(1.00) 








(11 


12) 


WP9DGHS 






1.03 

(.37) 


.56 
(.20) 








(12 


13) 


WPSOCKS 






9.02*** 

(3.29) 










(13 


14) 










15.63*** 

(3,47) 


15.52*** 

(3,46) 


15. 70*** 

(3.50) 


13.02*** 

(3.06) 


(14 


X5) 


OTHWSIt) 








6.0O** 
(1.93) 


6.19** 

(2.02) 


5. 78** 

(1.86) 


3.68* 
(1.32) 


(15 


16) 












4.14 

(1.20) 






(16 


17) 


AUTOCO 












.84 

C.16) 


-.59 
(.13) 


(17 


18) 


RAUTO 












7,62** 

(1.65) 


6.50* ^ 
(1.46) « 


(18 


19) 


CHRP 










-1.94 

(.56) 






(19 


20) 


CARPCO 












.30 
(.06) 


.75 
(.17) 


(20 


21) 


RCJiKP 












-3.74 
(.86) 


-4.08 

(.94) 


(21 


22) 


SLSCT 










.92 
(.28) 






(22 


23) 


BUGCTCQ 












.63 
(.15) 


-.16 
(.04) 


<23 


^24) 














1.75 
(.40) 


-.43 
(.10) 


(34 


2S) 


NBTAL 










3.64* 
(1.36) 






(25 


26) 


M5TACO 












6.08** 

(1.97) 


4.61* 

(1.58) 


(26 


27) 


RKETAL 












-1.26 
C.31) 


.27 
(.06) 


(27 


28) 












-9.58 
(1«52) 


-10. CO 
(1.58) 


-10.74* 

(1.70) 


(26 


29) 


KSiciu;& 


J 
/ 


/ 










.01 
(.78) 


(29 


30) 


















(30 


31/ 




25 . 19* 

CI. 34) 


23.89* 

(1.29) 


25*95* 
(X.4U 


32. 11** 

(1.72) 


(1.67) 


(1.72) 


(1.23) 


(31 


32) 


«2 
R 


«042 


.060 


.092 


.100 


.lis 


• 127 


. lOO 


(32 


33) 


r 


2.274** 


2.93^** 


3.273*** 


3.263*** 


3.04a*** 


2.659*** 


1.847** 


(33 


14) 




(7,359) 


(8,358) 


(11,355) 


(12,354) 


(15,351) 


(19,347) 


(20i 331)' 


(34 



ERIC 



iKTRSt (1) t<*'9tAtiftic« art in pAreotlmas 
(2) *** vignificant at tha .01 Xwsml 
•* si9nifi(»At At tiM .05 laval 
* algnlf leant at tba .10 la^ 



a. ^ Th« ••vvntii •quition has incltidad as «n sxplAnAtory v«ri«bl«« KSI»gg # 
th« av«r«9« l^irly ««ga samad by ttiadcnts dvrlAg th« «»lor fsar of 
Iilgl) aelwol. Thia •quatloa only 352 <^sa«x^tiMia rathar than th« 367 
r vtiooa oharaeteriaiog aqoatimia 1-6* tha raduoad nwbax of cte«r- 
vmtioiw is dot to tiba fact that m, xsa ytflihlf ^ata for tiioaa atu- 
daati «t)o did ^ bald aoy %t$^ toiiig tho a^Uor yaa^ of high ai^iooX. 
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KnomiiitTttf by StaOsnts during thm Junior abA tailor foum OPiiiKltiod 




(K-367} 






VkrlAXOfl _ 


V&rUtoU 


(3) 


C4) 


/ 


(6) 


(7) 








\\ IttCKW . -.712 **7ie 
U.2S) (1.34) 


-.776« 
a. 33) 


-.678 
CI.I6I 


-♦58l'^ 
(1.00) 


-.636 


-.629 

fl 07) 


-.246 
(.44) 


(1 




2) AMCS -.209 -*2I3 
(•12) (.12) 


-.590 
(.31) 


-.619 

(.43) 


*.695 
(.38) 


-1.18 

1 .O J| 


-1.21 

f fi41 


-2.82 
(1.57) 


(2 




3} I^MCB 1*19 laS 


.647 


.647 

{. IS) 


1.53 

(.37) 


1.09 
( .26) 


1.03 
(•24) 


-1.94 
(.46) 


(3 


• 


(1.69) (1*69) 


-1.73* 

CI. 57) 


-1.75* 
(1.58) 


-1.79* 
(1.64) 


-1.49* 
(1.34) 


-1.48» 

(1.33) 


(.84) 


(4 




5) SES 














(5 




6} ASSmH -.815 . -.820 
(.55) (.55) 


-.804 
(-53) 


-.599 
(.40) 


f.60| 

* 
• 


-.83 
(.55) 


-.846 

(.56) 


-1.25 
(.88) 


(6 


- 


<• 

7) NOTHCm 












(7 




8> NDTHmacfi -.086 

(.08) 


-.149 
(.14) 


-.0x5 
(.15) 


\ 

.183 
(-17) 


.158 
r 15) 


.169 

i . 16)' 


.63 
(.62) 


(8 


• 


9) CESTCIT -.472 -.484 
C,42) (.43) 


.036 
(.03) 


.632 
(.59) 


.673 
(.53) 


1.54 


1.55 

11 0£) 


1.68 
(1.22) 


(» 




10) INDSUB tf-t)2«* 4-02«* 
(2.14) (2.14) 


4.13*« 

^(2-04) 


4.57«* 

,(2.23) 


4.24«* 

(1.1^) 


4.70** 


4.7l»» 

£3 16) 


4.55*» 

(2.20) 


(10 




ll> CPBDGHS 


-.479 

(.33) 


-.601 
(.41) 










(11 




12) VPSTCHS 


.811 

(.50) 


1.01 
(.63) 










(12 




13) liPRDGHS 


.504 

(.32) 












(13 




14) BSTWSTO 




-2.30 
(.89) 


-2,40 

(.93) 


-2.49 


-2,43 


,852 
(.34) 


(14 




15) OTKWSTD 




1.65 
(1-04) 


1.68 
(.96) 


2.10 


2.12 


2.67 ' 
(1,59) 


(15 




16} AUTO 






-3.06* 
(1.55) 








(16 




X7) ADTOCO 








-2.35 


-2.35 


-2.06 
(.82) 


(17 




18) BAtm) 








-3. 80* 

(1 .45|^ 


-3,80« 


-3,08 
(1.23) 


(16 




19) CAiO> 






.606 

(,3X) 








(19 




20) C3UIPCO 








1.18 

\ . 


1.X7 


.590 
(.23) 


(20 




21) RCARP 








.152 


,125 

\ . "3/ 


-1.06 
(.45) 


(21 




22) ELECT. 






.B9U ' 
(.47) 








(22 




23) ELECTCO 






n 


-.0X0 


-,013 


-.140 
<.06) 


(23 




24) REI^n* 








1.72 

1 .DO/ 


1.73 


1*90 

( 79) 


(24 




2S) KETAt 






-.X27 
(.08) 








(25 




26) NETACO 








-1.90 

il ,QQi 


-1.90 

/ 1 AftH 
1 i , UdJ 


-1.70 
(1.02) 


(26 




27) fVfiSTAL 








3.39 
(1.47) 


3.40 
( 1 . 47 ) 


3.47 
(1.59) 


(27 




28) HI5CRFT 






8.66** 
(2. 40) 


9,07«« 

(2-5X) 


9.06** 

(2,50) 


7*8X*« 

(2,28) 


(28 




29) lASPASrr 

30) rmxsEicp 








t 


-.23 
<,12) 


-,102«* 
(6.32) 


(29 
•(30 




(1.86) (1.86) 


20.28«« 

(1.92? 


17.88«« 

<X.67J 


X6.26* 

. {X,53) 


X6.58* 

{X.55) 


16,61* 

(1.5^) 


16.02* 
(1.58) 


(31 




32) .025 .026 


.028 


.033 


.056 


.071 


*071 


.167 


(32 




33) r 1.35 1.18 


.915 


X.02 


X.43 


X.39 


1,32 


3.47»*« 


^ (33 




34) e.F. (7,359) (8^359) 


(11*355) 


(X2«3S4} 


(15,351) 


(19, 347) 


(20,346) 


(20*346) 


(34 



ERIC 



NCmsSi (1) t-«t«ti»tlc» mrm 
(2) ■l9nieicaDt 
slgnifieAnt 
• significant 



in p«r«fith«BM 
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•t thi -OS l«v«l 
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^1/ 



0tahlm l(K€f Rmlts of tiM HoXUi^ tagraulon AMlysls of tlw Dvttwlaftfitw of tiio mportloo of TotAl teote 
in tba li^or ffteoo toiaff whlcii tte S^adwita iforo mMBpIcqr*^ (Jmlor SmIot Tom OoiMiMd) 



(19-367) 





tndopotsdtfBt 


(1) 


C2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(S) 


(6) 


(7) 


















-.(K>^ 






*.013« 
(1.44) 


••012* 
(1.41) 


-.01 2* 

(i.sa) 


-»010 
(l.U) 


-.010 

(1*10) 


-.015 
(1.16) 




3) mcB 


.037* 
(1.33) 


-036* 
(1-29) 


.035 
(1.21) 


*035 
(1.21) 


.028 
(1.01) 


.025 
(.68) 


.005 
(.17) 




3) SPRKCl 


• 0^* 
(1.34) 


■ U # f 


• 078 

(1^20) 


• 078 
(1*20) 


.087« 

(1.37) 


.083* 
(1.30) 


.049 

(.78) 




4) FATiKmO 

5) 8XS 


--031** 


-.031** 


-.0S2«« 


-.032*« 


-.031«* 


-.028«« 

(1.67) 


-.023« 






(X.as) 


(1.B4) 


(1.87) 


(1.84) 




6) MSrilTB 


.013 
(.56) 


.012 
(.52) 


.012 
(.53) 


.016 
(.69) 


.010 
(.42) 


.010 
(.42) 


.004* 

(.17) 



7) NQTBGBAD 

8) Normucs 

9) carrctT 

10) iHosm 

11) cphoqis 

X2) VPSOGKS 

13) tfPBtXafS 

14) BiiTVSTO 

15) OTHMSTD 

16) AOXO 

17) jumxo 

18) RAUTO 
X9) CMIP 
20) CXRPCO 
ai) RCARP 

22) EI£CT 

23) ELSCICO 

24) RSL8CT 

25) IffTkL 

26) NETAOO 

27) Vm\AL 

28) NZSCMT 
29y LASPAST 



31} 
32) 
33} 



) COMSTMIT 
2 



R 
F 

o.r. 



•.008 
(.49) 

.05^ 

(1.88) 



.333** 
42.04) 

.035 
1.87* 
(7,359) 



-.018 
(1.14) 

-.011 
(.63) 

• 05^* 
(1.91) 



.388^« 

(2.07) ' 

.038 

i.a(/ • 

(8,358) 



-.017 
(1.02) 

-.014 

(.67) 

,049 • 

(1.57) 

-.005 
(.21) 

.0004 
(.02) 

-.020 
(.82) 



. .334«« 

(2.03) 

.041 
1. 39 
(IXr355) 



o.OU 
(.86) 

^.0002 
(.01) 

J057 ** 

-.007 
(.30) 

.004 

(.15) 



-.070«« 
(1.75) 

.003 
(.11) 



-.011 
(.66) 

.004 

CU) 

.047- 
(1.42) 



-.011 
(.66) 

.012 
(.53) 

.053* 
(1.59) 



-.071«« 

(l.Bl) 

.004 

(.121 

-.059«« 

(J. 93) * 



.029 
(.94) 



*oia 

(.36) 



'.0l4 
(.60) 



*.005 
(*32) 

.015 
(•70) 

.057* 
(1.74) 



.290«« 

(1.75) 

.048 
1.49 
(12,354) 



.161«*« 

(2.o:> 



. 283*« 

(1.73) 

.0^ 
2-3l«»« 

(15,351) 



'-.072«« 

(n83) 

,007 
(.26) 



-.050 
(1.23) 

-,068*« 

(X.67) 



.046 
(1.12) 

.014 

(.35) 



.011 
(.30) 

.007 
(-17) 



-,036« 
(1.32) 

.030 

,164««« 

(2.95) 



.289«« 

(1.75) 

.099 
2.01*** 

(19 , 347) 



-.037 
(.93) 

.016 
(.61) 



-.049 

(1.25) 

-.064« 

(1.62) 



.040 

(1.01) 

-.0003 
C.Ol) 



.009 
(.26) 



moii 

^28) 



-.036* 

(1.36) 

.01;* 
(1.00) 

.161««« 

(2.95) 

-.122**« 
(4.37) 

.302** 

(1.88) 

.146 
2.^**« 
(20,346) 



MOTE*- 1 (1) t-«t4iti«t4p* lo p«r»thw« 
(2) significant At thm .01 Imvml 

aignlficAot mt th« .05 Uv«rl 
ffie^lfioant At tlM -10 IWMl 
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a 

(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 

(a 

(9 

(10 

(11 

(12 

(13 

(14 

(15 

(16 

(17 

(18 
« 

(19 

(20 

(21 

(22 

(23 

(24 

(25 

(26 

(27 

(2B 

(29 

(30 

(31 
(32 
(33 
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T»blc 10-7s R««ultfi Of the Kultiple R«gr«««ion imalysis of the Detemifuuita, of the Average Hourly Wage 
Bamed by Stwlenta during the Junior end Senior Years of High Sbhool <K-367J 



Dep^;t0 11^ t 
Variable 



Xndepandsnt 
Variable 


Cl) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(S) 


(9) 


1) KAGECRAD 


6.26** 

i2,21) 


6.06*« 

(2.16) 


5.93** 

(2.09) 


5 . 70** 

(1.99) 


5.67** 

(1.97) 


5- 39" • 
(1.86) 


4.43* 

(1.53) 


J .CO 

(1.38) 


3.87* 
CI. 39) 


2) BSJICE 


8.96 
(1,00) 


9.65 
CI. 09) 


5.82 
(.64) 


3.87 
(.64) 


7. 78 
(.87) 


3 • vD 

(.61) 


5,75 

(1-05) 


8.65 
(.^) 


#.4o 

(1.05) 


3) SPRACe 


8.66 
(.43) 


14.63 
(.72) 


(.53) 


ID.77" 
(.53) 


12.42 

(.61) 


10.89 
'.53) 


(.96) 


14.48 
(.71) 


IS. 2^ 
(.91) 


4) FATHGSIM) 


7.67« 
(1.42) 1 


8.20* 

(1.53) 


(1.59) 


(1.59) 


8.52* 
(1.58) 


9.U3* 
(1.64) 


- 7.54* 

(1.38) 


6.26 
(1,18) 


6.67 

(1.16) 


5) SfcS 


6) ABSFATH 


1.01 
(.13) 


1.69 


— .84 
(.11) 


.41 

(.S5) 


-.55 
'.07) 


.12 
(.02) 


1.1b 
(.16) 


1.44 

(.20) 


J..5H 

(.22) 


7) NGTHO^AD 
















c 




8) NCrrHWFKS 




12. 99*** 

(2.54) 


(2.26) 


11. 38** 

(2,19) 


11.79*** 

(2.56) 


10.75** 


9.59** 

(1,84) 


11.89** 

(2,34) 


li,U** 

(2.21) 


9) CENTCIT 


-3.00 
(.54) 


-1 ,18 
(.21) 


3.23 
(.50) 


1.64 

(.24) 


-.26 
(.04) 


2.18 

(.30) 


1.S4 
(.26) 


2.09 
(.33) 


( -59) 


XO) INDSUB 


-7.82 
(.84) 


-8 5B 
(.93) 


■■■"2,54 

(.20) 


-2.91 
(.29) 


-1.96 
(.18) 


(.21) 


(.18) 


-2,72 
(.28) 


-3.fi4 

(.37) 


11) CPROGHS 






■-li.80* 
(1.81) 


-12.52* 
(1.77) 








-13.69 
(-91) 


-14.31 

(1.06) 


12) VPROOiS 






(.80) 


-6.53 
(.83) 








3.75 
(.24) 


-4.84 

(.635 


13) WPROQiS 






.75 
C.09) 










-29.38 
(1.44) 


'-4.6S 
(.54) 


1 4 ) BSWSTD 








7.03 
(.56) 


7.49 

(.59) 


'?.49 
(.59) 


(,06) 






15) OTHWSTD 








-1.74 
(.20) 


-2 70 
..31) 


-1.38 
(.16) 


-2.80 
(.32) 






16) AUTO 










-16.07* 

(1,65) 











17) AUT(X"0 












-21.^*4* 
{1.' 7) 


-22.56* 

(1.74) 







1 8 ) RAIJTO 












-9.^a 

( ,76) 


-11,70 
(.91) 






19) CARP 










-1.66 

(.17) 






















4.40 

(.33) 


(.45) 




^ 


21 ^ RCARP 












-6.01 
(.49) 


-3.66 

( .24) 




^— ^- 


22) ELECT 










-IE-. 55* 
(1.76) 










23) EUECTCO 












-25.39** 

(2.19) 


--25.67** ■ 

(2.i^n 






24) RtrLECT 












(.46) 


-6.19 
(,50) 


_ 




2S) METAL 










-7. 56 

(i.OO) 








' 


^2f>) ki-:taco 












-9.35, 
(1.07) 


■■■■ -§.S2 
(1.14) 


. — 


: — 


27) RMETAL 


— 


^ 








-4.18 

( .37) 


" -4","17 ■ 

(,39) 






28) MISCRFT 










-12.3; 


-10.91 
(.61) 


' --"7, SO 
(.44) 






29) KTWKSEMP 















(3. 01) 




. — 


30) CXX)PEMP 
















(1.61) 




31) CWKSEMP 


















. lis 

(-70) 


32) NWKSEKP 


















■ ;44!3** 

(2.39) 


33) REGEIMP 
















.075 
(.47) 




34) NTWKSEMP 


















.232*** 

(2.48) 


i^) WQRKEKP 
















.536*** 

(2.54) 




36) CSNEKP 
















.220* 
(1.64) 




37) cc3^:3';ant 


100. 79** 
(1,94) 


97. ^4«* 

(1.89) 


102.73** 
(1.99) 


iU£}.02** 

(2.06) 


lO'^^f,^** 

(2.0«) 


(2.14) 


114.78** 

(2.19J 


12C.2*** 

(2.42) 


124.86*** 

(2.47) 


38) 


.022 


.0 39^- -050 


.052 


.057 


.064 


,0H9 


.080 


.081 


39) F 


1.143 


i.B20* 


1,.^1* 


1.598* 


1.418 


1.257 


1.679** 


2.031** 


2.190*** 


40) U-V- 


(7, 3^i9) 


(8, 358) 


(11,^^.4)" - 


(12, 


(1^), 3^1) 


(19, 347) 


(?n,i4f0 


(1S,3S1) 


(14.352) 



NOTE?: (1) t-ftatistics are in parentheJ5€»s 
(2) •*• significant at the .01 level 
♦* significant at the i05 level 
* siqni-f icant at the .10 level 
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T«D1» 10-«« RMttlti of tte IftiltlpU IUigrw«ioa toftly«is of th« I>.t«laaat« of 

during thm Junior and S«nior TMtrs of Biah sdtool Ca^iiBma 



OmpmaSmnt IndmpviOmnt 
yariablo ^i^bl« _ 

2) BSmCE 

3) $frm:3 

4) PI^THGRftD 

5) SSS 

6) AB^ATH 

7) IC7THGm> 

8) lfyrKWl«5 

9) csinciT 

10) INOSUB 

11) CFRDGR5 

12) VPRDGH5 
13) 

14) &STWSTD 
X5) OTHWSTD 

16) AUT»:? 

17) AITTOCO 

18) WVUTO 

19) CAKP 

20) CARPCO 

21) liCARP 

22) EL£CT 

23) BLECnCO 



690. 29*" 
C4.78) 

-*e05,08* 
(1.33) 

-1309.82 
(1.26) 

367.68* 
(1.33) 



'328.56 
(.87) 



103.12 
(.36) 

'498.32 
(1.05) 



(2) 



678. 66*** 
(4.74) 

-565*95 
(1.26) 

-971.05 
(.94) 

398. 11* 
(i.45) 



-290.38 
(.78) 



737. e9*** 
(2.82) 

206.36 
(.72) 

-541.37 
(1.15) 



(3) 



635,66**» 
(4.42) 

-705,74* 

(1*52) 

-1209.57 
(1.17) 

449. 12» 

(1.64) 



'312.16 
(.84) 



626. 90*** 
(2.39) 

525. 25* 
(1.61) 

-127.99 
(.25) 

-177.20 
(.49) 

64.00 
(.16) 

9S1.21*** 
(2.45) 



(4) 



607.37*** 
C4.19) 

-707. 26« 

(1*53) 

-1221.77 
(X.18) 

460.51** 
(1.68) 



*%3.82 
(.97) 



5 87.30** 

(2.23) 

360.63 
(1.03) 

-218.13 
(.43) 

-145.12 
(.40) 

34.47 

(.09) 



1651. 61«** 

(2.58) 

683.38* 
(1,55) 



9Vm9 Si gn i ng * 

(5> 

624. 94*** 
(4.29) 



-^4) 


RBLECT 






25) 


MSTAL 






26) 








27) 


RNETAL 






28) 


MISCRFT 






29) 








30) 




-8554. 09*** -8755. 98*** 
(3.23) (3.33) 


-6308. 17»** 
(3.18) 


31) 




.071 .091 


.1X3 


32) 


F 


3 go*** 4,47*** 


4.13*** 


33) 


D.F. 


(7,359) (8,358) 


(11,355) 



-586.44* 

(1,29) 

-1172.70 
(1.14) 

422,61* 

(1.55) 



-335.59 
(.69) 



572.10** 

(2-17) 

223.31 
(.70) 

-198.23 
(.37) 



-7673.78*** 

(2.90) 

.118 
?.9S*** 

(12,354) 



NOTlSf (I) t-st*ti»tic» 4re in paxenthaM* 
(2) *•* lignificant «t th# -OX l©v«X 
** si9nific«nt «lL the .05 le^l 
• »i9nific«it at the .10 leval 



1658.77**- 

(2.59) 

625.76* 
(1.44) 

162.54 
(.33) 



-369.65 
(.75)" 



-19.97 
(.04) 



55.73 
{-X5) 



of students 

(W367) 

(6) 

615.12*** 
(4.20) 



-659. 19« 
(1.40) 

-1213.88 
(1.16) 

437.85* 
(1.58) 



-307.38 
(.81) 



529.11** 

(1.98) 

296.33 
(.81) 

-226.65 
(.42) 



-1303.09 
(1.45) 



-7894,45*** 

(2.97) 

.125 
3.36*** 

(15,351) 



1662.75*** 

(2.59) 

667.44* 

(1.50) 



-65.61 
(.10) 

409.53 
(.62) 



-110.07 
(.16) 

-556.91 
(.89) 



-382.41 
(.65) 

4M).79 
(.68) 



29.57 

(.07) 

103.03 
(.18) 

-1256. 35 
(1.38) 



-7751.28*** 
(2.89) 

.129 
2.72*** 

(19,347) 
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3i4 



Li3t of independent Variables Appearing in One or Here of the Out-of>-School 
Labor Market and Educational Outcoia e Regressions > 10--9 through 



KAGEGRAD 

BRACE 

SPRACE 

FATHGRAD 

ABSFATH 

MOTHWORKS 

CENTCIT 

INDSUB 

MILIT 

PHSED 

CPROGHS 

VPROGHS 

WPRDGHS 

BESTWSTD 

OTHWSTD 

AUTO 

AUTOCO 

RAUTO 

CARP 

CARPCO 

RCARP 

ELECT 

ELECTCO 

PKLECT 

METAL 

METACO 

RMETAL 

MISCRFT 

LABPART 

PLABPART 

KTWKSEMP 

KPWKSEMP 

TWKSEMP 

COOPEMP 

REGEMP 

WORKEMP 

GENEMP 

UNEMPRTE 

KTWAGE 

KPWAGE 

LSTWAGE 

PROFMN 

CLERSL 

CRAFTS 

OPERT 

TRANSP 

LSTHRS 

REUiSTD 
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Tafala 10-91 •••olt. of th« mitipim i»9««.ioo An«ly«i« of th« p«t«»liwit« of th. PreporUon of io 

tabl. 10-9, ^TJoIt-wS^SchooTPwloa duri.^ «hlA th. St«d«nt. P«tieip.bH» i« «>• ClviliM fbor Fore (S-381> 



PXABPART 





(1# 




C3) 


C4) 


(5) 


<6) 


(7) 






.012 

1*71 J 


.103 

i\ 151 


.007 
1.80) 


.006 
(.71) 


.006 


,003 
C.32) 


.003 
(^32) 






.036 




.054* 

£1-79) 


.065** 

{2.21) 


.066** 

(2.16) 


.081*** 

(2.65) 


,081** 

f^.64) 






-.162 

\x, £f f 


" -.209*** 
(3.10) 


--224**« 

(3.24} 


-.224*** 

£3.34) 


-.219*** 

(3.19) 


-.189*** 

£2.76) 


-.189*** 

£2.761 






-.011 


,016 
(-95) 


.018 
(l.OS) 


.019 

£1 _1S1 


.023* 

£1.36) 


.023^ 


.023* 

(^,r36) 






-.022 


.003 
C -12) 


.004 

£ .15) 


-.011 

£.45) 


-.011 
(,48) 


-.011 
(,461 


-.011 
«n451 




MTTHMRKS 




.027*« 

(1.67) 


.025* 

(1.55) 


.022* 

£1.37) 


,026* 

{1^61) 


.024* 

(^r52) 


.024* 

(4.521 




CEI3TCIT 


-.021 


.011 
(.62) 


.021 
CI. 03) 


-.004 

£ .22^ 


.001 
(.02) 


-.001 


-.001 

|.D1) 






-.0S4 


•.<X)9 
(. j4) 


t.27) 


-.031 
(,98) 


-,024 
(,75) 


-.026 
<tB2) 


-.026 
£.81) 




PHSED 




(16.92) 


-.670*** 

^16.06) 


-.664*** 

(16.04) 


-,665*** 

£16,00) 


-.641*** 

(^5.35) 


-.641*** 

^15.27) 








(21.37) 


-.694*** 


-,692*** 

(21,72) 


-.688*** 

(21.23) 


-.686*** 

(21-52) 


-.686*** 

{?1.475 










.021 

£ 92) 












VFRDGH5 






.033* 
£1 - 2Q) 












WFRDGHS 






.047** 

CI B7) 












BSTWSTD 








,127*** 


.126*** 

(3.27) 


,109*** 


,109*** 

f5.R41 




OTHWSTD 








.002 

£ -07) 


.004 

r .13) 


.001 

i.nii 


,001 
f nil 




AUTO 








-.016 
£ .511 










Atnoco 










.018 

{.45i 


.021 


,021 

£.52) 














--.052 
{1.251 


-.051 


-.051 
(l.?61 




CARP 








.028 
£ .90) 










CARPCO 










.030 

f .721 


.041 


.041 

£.98) 




RCARP 










.026 

(.66) 


.038 
£.955 


.038 - 

(.951 




ELECT 








.047* 
(1« 63) 










ELECTCO 










.048* 

(1.43) 


.055* 
£l.fe41 


.055* 
(1.64) 




RELECT 










.040 

£1.02) 


.051* 

f 1.301 


.051* 

£1.301 




METAL 








.035* 

f 1 51) 










METACX) 










.020 
£ -781 


.029 

r 1 . 121 


.029 
£1.121 




WCETAL 










.067** 

f 1 .fi9) 


.074** 

f?-lll 


.074** 

(J. Ill 




MI SCOTT 








-.018 


-.017 

£.291 


-.011 
£.?l) 


-.012 

f.211 




lABPART 












.084*** 


.084*** 

£2.991 




XPWAGS 














.0001 

f.RRl 




C^STmiT 


.6B2»« 

<2.20) 


.730*** 

(4.46) 


,754*** ,790*** 

(4.58) £4.79^ 


,794*** 


,780*** 

fA-7Rl 


.780*** 

£4.761 






.013 


,729 


.733 


.745 


,748 


.756 


.757 




F 


.526 


72.643*** 


56.293*** 45,113*** 


3fc.631**« 


36.475*** 


34.7 54*-** 




D.F. 


(7,273) 


(10.270) 


a3,267) 


(17,263) 


(21,259) 


(2^,^58) 


(23,257} 





Notavs (X) t-stati9tics are in parentheses 

(2) *•* significant at the ,01 level 
significant at th© .05 level 
* significant at the ,10 level 
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(11 



(2) 



(3> 



(4) 



(5) 



(6) 



V«jri^l* 


.030* 
(1-43) ^ 


.013* 
(1.47) 


.011 
(1.14) 


.009 
(.98) 


.009 
(.94) 


.006 
(.69) 






.050 
(.75) 


.054* 

Cl.^) 


♦051* 
^1.68) 


.059*« 

C2.03) 


.059** * 


,081,*** 




SFRACS 


-.107 
(-65) 


--208*** 
(2-96) 


--226*** 
(3-14^ 


-.222*** 

(3.20) 


'-219*** 
(3.07) 


-.177*** 

(2.50) 




FATUGRAD 


.OOB 
(-20) 


-024* 

(1-39) 


.027* 
(1.57) 


.027 « 
(1.59) 


.031** 

(1:78) 


.029** 
^.72} 




ABSFA7H 


<-*008 
(-14) 


.011 


.012 
(.51^ 


-.003 
(.12) 


-.002 
(.09) 


-.001 
(.02) 




NOTBWiOCS 


,049* 
(1.32) 


.032* • 

(1-99) 


,031** 
(1.88) 


.028** 
(1.76) 


,031*» 

(1,89) 


.028* • 
^.78) 






,029 
(.71) 


.026 
(1.46) 


.037* 

(1.78) 


.007 
(.34) 


.011 
(.49) 


.007 

(.31) 




XNDSUB 


-,0S6 
(-54) 


.005 
(.18) 


.003 
(.U9) 


-.019 
C.60) 


-.014 
(.43) 


-.023 
(-72) 




S*ii5£D 




-.721*** 

(18.55) 


-.704*** 

(17.42) 


-,700*** 
(17.53) 


-.701»»» 

(17.46) 


-.661*** 

(16.28) 




IUI*IT 




--806*** 

(31.87) 


-.812*** 

(31.81) 


-.306*** 

(32.19) 


-.eo5*** 

(31.63) 


-.801* 
p2.18) 




CPaOGHS 






.020 
(.86) 










VPROGHS 






.030* 
^i-48J 










UPROOIS 






,042 "« 
(1.65) 


















.130*** 

(3,34) 


.129*** 

(3.31) 


.105*** 

(2.73) 




OTIfilSTD 








-.010 
(.36) 


-.(K)B 
(.29) 


-.012 
(.44) 




AUTO 








-.012 
■ (.38) 








AUTOCO 










.015 
(.36) 


.019 
(.47) 




BAUTO 










-.043 
£1.01) 


-.042 




CARP 








,018 
(,58) 








CARPOO 










.009 
(.22) 


.031 
(.76) 




RCARP 











.027 
(.65) 


.038 
(.96) 




ELECT 








,048* 

(1,64) 








ELECTCO 










,045 
(1.26) 


.056* 
(1.63) 




RELECT 










.050 
£1.27) 


.060* 
(1.55) 




METAL 








.040** 

(1.66) 








METACO 










.030 
£1.10) 


.037* 

(1.40) 




RHETAL 










.061** 
£1.70) 


,064** 

(1.81) 




MISCFFT 








-.018 

(,34) 


-.016 
(.30) 


-.008 
(.14) 




lABPART 












.110*** 

(3.76) 




COJ^TANT 


.233 
(.61) 


.65b**» 

(3.95> 


.676*** 

(4.05) 


.728**« 

(4.37) 


.727*** 
(4. 33) 


.687*** 
(4.19) 




__g 


.021 


.821 


.823 


,832 


.833 


.841 




F 


.77 


131, 44*** 


101. 47*** 


81,21*»* 


65. 38*** 


66.03*** 




D.F, 


(8,288) 


(10,286) 


(13,283) 


(17,279) 


(21.275) 


(22,274) 





Notass 



(1) t-statistics are in parentiieses 

(2) *** significant at the .01 level 

•* tignificant at the .05 love! 
• significant at the ,10 level 
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D^Nm dn t 

KPIflCSSKF 



Variable 




(2) 


C3) 


(4> 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 




.460 

X±AA1 


.401 
(.38) 


*369 
(.35) 


*041 
(.04) 


.034 
(.03) 


,508 
(.47) 


.313 
(.29) 


-.238 
(.27) 


-,332 
(.31) 


BIACS 


1.21 

V-*31 


2.93 
(.84) 


2.96 
(.86) 


1.95 
(.54) 


1.95 
(.54) 


41 i9 

(1.251 


3.37 
(•92) 


(1.73) 


6.11* 

(1.73) 


SPRACE 


-10.03 

S-L?AA 


-14.24«* -13.99** 

(l.Bl) (1.76) 


-16.32** 

(2*01) 


-16.30** 

(2.00) 


-13.80** 

(1.73) 


-15,64** 

(1.91) 


-9.60 
(1.22) 


-9.58 
(1.21) 




.241 


1 . 

(.88) 


• 

(.84) 


2.03 
(1.02) 


2. CM 

(1.02) 


1.91 

(.96) 


2.U 
(1.03) 


1.94 
(l.OO) 


1,79 
(.91) 


ABSFATB 


-5.85* 

fl. 52) 


— J . SRI 
(1.40) 




-3.80* 

(1-37) 


-3.86* 
(1.37) 


-4.03* 
(1.43) 


-4.17* 
(1.48) 


-4,07* 

(1.51) 


-4.07* 

(1.51) 








(.26) 


.309 
(.16) 


.291 
(.15) 


.375 
(.20) 


.343 
(.18) 


-.039 
(.02) 


-.060 
(.03) 




-6.35*^ 

12. 21) 


. bU* 
(2.22) 


—4 . 62** 

(2.22) 


-2.96 
(1.24) 


-3.07 
(1.19) 


-4.98** 

(2.14) 


-3.29 
(1.21) 


-3.32* 

(1.28) 


-3.40* 
(1.31) 




-6-16* 

11 34) 


(.89> 


(.88) 


-2.43 
(.69) 


-2.49 

{.70) 


-3,41 
(.90) 


-2.68 
(.69) 


-2.66 
(.72) 


-2.82 
(.76) 


itn.IT 




(12,85) ] 


1(13.37) 


-51.16*** 

(13.43) 


-50.97*** 

fl3.39) 


-S0.94*** 

^3.44) 


-50.65*** 

(13.12) 


-50. 07*** 
(13.61) 


-50.04*** 

(13.58) 


PHSED 




•49. 45*** 
N^O.44) ^ 


(10.42) 


-48.89*** 

(9.96) 


-48.98*** 

(9.95) 


-47.62*** 

(9.66) 


-47. 20*** 

(9.55) 


-42.85*** 

(8.94) 


-42.65*** 

(8.85) 


CPROQiS 








-.277 
(.10) 


-.417 
(.16) 










VPBOGUS 








3.08 
(X.Ol) 


2. 89 
(.95) 


















3.30 
(1.10) 












BSTWSTD 










3.31 

'..72) 


3.43 
(.75) 


3.31 
(.72) 


-.180 
(.04) 


-.071 
(.02) 


OTHWSTO 










2.85 
(.82) 


1.95 

(.57) 


2.82 
i .81) 


2.51 
(."76) 


2.31 

(.69) ^' 


AUTO 












-2.87 
(.78) 








AUTDCO 














-4.71 
(.97) 


-4.26 

(-92) 


-4.27 
(.92) 


RAtTtO 














-l.QO 
( .20) 


-1.48) 
(.32) 


-1.41 
(.30) 


CARP 












.588 
(.16) 








CARPOO 














1 .82 
(.36) 


4.48 
(.93) 


4.53 
(,94) 


RCARP 














>.068 
(.01) 


2-22 
(.48) 


2.06 
(.45) 


El^CT 












2-69 
(.78) 








ELECTCO 














2.38 
( .59) 


3.92 
(1.01) 


4.02 

(1.03) 


RELECT 














2.97 
(.63) 


4.54 

(1-01) 


4.57 
(1.02) 


METAL - 












3'. 76 
(1.1^) 








HETACO 














.756 
(*24) 


2.22 
(.74) 


2.27 
(.76) 


HKETAL 














7.79** 

(1.B5) 


9.29** 

(2.31) 


9.17** 

(2.27) 


KISCRFT 












-11.41* 

(1.69) 


-11.41* 

'1.69) 


-9.78 
(1.52) 


-9,72 
(1.51) 


KTWKSEMP 
















.153*** 

(5.23) 


.152*** 

(5.12) 




















.006 
(.48) 


CONSTANT 


59. 39** 

(2.21) 


63. 32*** 

(3. 3D) 


63.70*** 

13.32) 


67.38** 
' (3.48) 


• 67.74*** 60.22** 
(3.44) (3.07) 


* 62.55**^ 

(3.17) 


• 61.65*** 

(3.28. 


60.^6*** 

(3.23) 




.034 


.510 


.522 


-526 


.525 


.536 


,541 ^ .585 


.585 


F 


1.37 


,31.21*** 


29.45*** 


^" 22.77*** 21,04*** 1X89*** 14.55*** 16. 54*** 


15.76*** 


D.F, 


(7,273) 


(9,270) 


(10,270) 


(13,267) 


(14,266) 


^^jr^263) 


(21,259) 


(22,258} 


(23,257) 



Notsst (1) t-stati»tics are in parent hesps- 

(2) *** significant at the .01 level 
*• significant at the .05 level 
• significant at the .10 level 
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Vttolm 10-lCMif tetulta of th» Multipi* a»gr««»ioo taalyvii of tlw Total HttiBbsr of Wt^Jis of nploymit 
Otot*iii«l by Stud«nt« during thm Post-High Sdiool Fbllw-C^ Period 



Ottpwukuit Indajpcndvot 
V«riabl« VaxiabU 


(1) 


{*} 


141 


141 




(6) 


(7) 


(8) 




1.97 
^.13) 


.736 
1 .70; 


.499 


.416 

( 38) 

LiiEi 


.761 

I* »*# 


.619 
(.57) 


.U5 
(.11) 


.126 
(.12) 




2.70 
(.48) 


2.97 
(.89) 


2.10 
^.61? 


2.15 
(.62) 


4.09 

(1.21) 


3.17 

(.90) 


6.54* 

U-53J 


7.47** 

f2.19) 




^.60 


-14.05*« 

(1.74) 


-X6.27*« 

^1.97^ 


-16.44*« 

(1.98) 


-14.06** 

(1-73) 


-15. 91** 
11-91) 


-8.72 

(1.09) 


-9-14 

(1.15) 




1.17 
(.36) 


2.32 
(1.19) 


2.66* 

(1.35) 


2.66* 

(1.35) 


2.37 
(1.21) 


2.51 
Ut25) 


1.98 
(1.04) 


2.35 
(1-23) 


BBS 


ABSFATH 


-4.17 
(.91) 


-2.80 
(1.02) 


-2.72 
(.99) 


-3.06 
(1.10) 


-3-33 
(1.20) 


•"4 .43 

(1.23)' 


—J m £ t 

(1.23) 


—2 .86 
(1.08^ 


MOIHWRKS 


1.69 
(.61) 


.616 
(.33) 


.3 39 
(.29) 


— jLRb 

(.24) 


(.31) 


— r5B3 — 

(.24) 


— .i/wi 
(.01) 


(.16) 


CENTCIT 


-3.12 
(.91) 


-3.38« 
(1.64) 


-2.04 
(.66) 


-2 .79 
(1.10) 


-4 .38** 

(1-91) 


—2.91 
(1-10) 


—4 .31 

(1.39) 


-1 74 

A .ft 

(.65) 


INDSUB 


-4.94 

(.90) 


-1.97 
(.60) 


-2.16 
(-61) 


-2 .62 
(.7i) 


-3 .06 
(-81) 


— Z .46 
^64) 


—.3 . <iO 

(.95) 


(.91) 


HILIT 




-59.19*** 

(20.35) 


^9,45*** 

(20.22) 


-59.27*»* 
(20.19) 


-58. 98*** 
(20.17) 


— 58.87* 
(19.79) 


—3 / .03""'^ 

^0.51) 


(20.67) 






-53.27*«* 

(11.92) 


-52 .62*** 

(11.30^ 


-52.78**« 

(11.32) 


-51. 80*** 
(11.11) 


'^1*48*** 

(10.98) 


(9.97) 


(10.05) 


CPROGKS 






-.221 
(-08) 


-.336 
(.12) 










VPROCSS 






3.22 

(1.06) 


2.79 
(-92) 
















1.77 

. (.60) 












BSTWSTD 








3.74 

(.82) 


3.80 
i.3\) 


3 .69 
(.81) 


-.542 
C.12) 


1 . 12 
(.25) 










-.015 
(.01) 


(.20) 


.030 
(.01) 


-.274 
(.09) 


4bP 
(-11^ 


AUTO 










-2.61 
(-71) 








AUTOCO 












-4.55 
(.95) 


-4.08 
(-90) 


- J . 30 

(.79) 


RAUTO 












-.629 
(.13) 


-1 .14 
(-24) 


(.13) 


CARP 










.068 

(.02) 








CARP CO 












.579 
(.12) 


4.69 
(1-02) 


% . 4d 

(.95) 


RCARP 












"^,275 
(.06) 


1 .60 
(.35) 


1 . 3B 

(.35) 












2 .49 

(.72) 








ELBCTVO 












^ ,03 
(.49) 


4.19 
(1-06) 


4. 87 

' (1.24) 


RFT .err 












2.93 


4. SI 
. ^1.03) 


4 . 96 
(1.13) 


METAL 










3.33 
(1.19) 








METACO 












1 .43 

(.4^5) 


2.36 
(.79) 


2.54 

(.85) 


RMETAL 












7.35** 
(1.74) 


8.14** 

(2.04) 


8.37«* 
(2.10) 


MISCRFT 










-10.70* 

(1.71) 


-10.07* 

(1.59) 


-7.64 
(1-27) 


-7.30 
(1.22) 
















.172*** 

(5.75) 


.171*** 

(5.72) 


KPWKHAVL 
















.417*** 

(1.78) 


a»JSTANT 


24.66 
(.77) 


55.63**» 

(2.92) 


S3.09*** 

(3.02) 


60.41*** 

(3.09) 


';5.03*** 

(2.82) 


56.67**» 

(2.89) 


53. 17*** 

(2.87) 


18.71 
(.70) 


b2 


,016 


.653 


.654 


.655 


.662 


.664 


.701 


.704 


F 


.60 


53. 77*** 


4i.29**» 


38. 28*** 


32. ^l*** 


25.98*** 


29, 19*** 


28.28*** 


D.F. 


(8,^88) 


(10,286) 


(13,283) 


(14,282) 


(I"', 279) 


(21,275) 


(22,274) 


(23,273) 



Notes* (1) t-ijtAtistics are in parentheses 

(2) significant at the .01 level 

•* Significant at the .05 level 
• significant at the .10 level 
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Dmpmadmnt 
Variable 



Variabl* 


(11 
1*/ 


(2) 


(31 


(4) 


<S) 


(6) 


CT) 


(8) 




-008 


.ooa 
■JLi-^.?./ — 


*007 


.003 
( .201 


.001 
1*09) 


*007 
C.Sl) 


.005 
(.331_ 


-.003 
(.22) 




.051 

— .i.T.?.4i 


-051 
1 . o*j 


.070 


• .056 
(1.22) 


.0^7 
(1-24) 


.0S9«« 

CI -98) 


.078*« 

(1*66) 


.113** 

(2.50) 




-.154 


--149 


-.203<Mi 


--237** 

(2.27) 


--240** 

(2-30) 


-.208«* 

(2.03) 


-.230«« 

(2.19) 


-.152« 

(1.50) 


FATHGIUID 


.007 
(-191 


.007 


.031 


.030* 
(1 471 


.038« 
(1 .46) 


-034« 

(1-34^ 


.037* 
(1.40) 


.034 * 
(1.39) 




-.057 


-•057 

^.13| _ 


-.034 

( Q^l 




-.034 


-.038 
(1.07) 


--041 
(1-13) 


-.043 

(1-19) 


-.042 
a. 20) 






-Oil 


.014 

i-^Ol 


.010 


.008 
( 341 


.011 
^ .45) 


' .011 
(.46) 


.006 
(-27) 


CEMTCIT 


-.034 

\ .71/ 


^.032 


-.006 

/ 7\\ 

V . 


.019 


.011 

£ 331 


-.017 

{ 561 


.003 

( .09) 


.003 
( .08) 


ZNDSOB 


-.072 
^ «21) 


-.072 
li.- ^1; 


-.031 

\» t 3} 


-,024 


-.029 
( .64) 


^.046 
( 941 


-.036 
(.72) 


-.035 
( .75) 


HI LIT 






-.626*** 

\I2.c9) 


-.621*«« 


-.619*«« 


-.633««* 

(1 n3i 


-.627*«* 

(12 .68) 


-,620*** 

(13.15) 


PKSEP 






-.631*** 

fin >A\ 


-.618**« 

i9.&2) 


-.618««* 


-.601*** 

(9 511 


-.597«** 

(9.411 


-.540**» 

(8.79) 


CPROGKS 








.003 


^ .004 








VPRDGKS 








.047 

(1 221 


(1. 151 








WPROGHS 








.058* 










BSTWSTD 










.087« 

(1 481 


.090* 

(1.53) 


.088* 
(1 .50) 


.043 

(.76) 


OTHItfSTD 










.041 

( . 92) 


.021 
( .47) 


.031 
< .69) 


.027 
(.64) 


AUTO 












-.026 
( .*i5) 
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— "~ 

Notes s (1) t-statistics axe io parentheses. 

(2) significant at the .01 level 

significant at the .05 level 
• significant at the .10 level 
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Significant at the .01 IcvrI 
significant at the .05 level 
significant at the .10 level 
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Notttct (1) t MtAtiBtics are in parentheses. 

(2) •*• significant «t the .01 level 
•• slgnificsut St the .05 level 
• significant at the .10 level 
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t-«tAtistics are in parentheses. 

significant at the ,01 level 
•* sii^nificant at the .05 level 
* Significant at the .10 level 
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Itotas: (1) t-it«tistic« «r« in p«i:«ntheftes. (2) ni^nlficant at th© -01 level 

significant at the .05 level 
• significant at the .10 Ifvel 
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Chapter XI 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY 

The previous chapters of this study have provided both a description and 
an analysis of the in-school and post-high school labor market experiences of 
a sample of 4^7 students who were enrolled in four different types of high 
school progr£uns during their junior and senior years. These four program cate- 
gories were cooperative vocational, regular vocational, work study, and general 
academic. A major objective of this study was to datermine the extent to which 
students who particpated in c<x>j^rative vocational programs succeeded in making 
a smoother and more effective transition into the labor market upon graduation 
from high school. 

This chapter provides a brief sxjmmary of the major findings of the study 
and outlines the implications of these findings for the future design and ad- 
ministration of youth vocational education and youth employment and training 
programs * 

Scope and Coverage of Study 

The 427 students graduated from their high schools during the Spring of 
1972. The schools they attended were located in nine different cities and towns 
in one metropolitan area within the State of Massachusetts, During the course 
of the study, students were interviewed from 18 different high schools, includ- 
ing nine schools located within the central city of this metropolitan area. 
Initial interviews were conducted with the students during their senior year 
of high school. The distribution of the students by type of program was as fol- 
lows: cooperative vocational, 127; regular vocational, 99; work study, 88; and 
general academic, 113. The students were interviewed once during the senior 
year and either two or three times during the post-high school, follow-up 
period, which varied in length from 15 1/2 to 21 months from the date of qradu- 
1 

atxon. 

The In- School Labor Market Experiences 

The labor market experiences of the students during the junior and senior 
years of high school have been described and analyzed in Chapters IV, V, and 
X* The findings of the analysis with respect to the labor *force participation, 
employment, unemployment, hourly wages, and gross earned incomes of the students 



1* The final interviews with the students took place bc-tween the middle 
of October 1973 and February 1974. The average length of the follow-up period 
was 18 months* 
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during this two-year period 'before graduation are summarized below. 

(1) Labor Force Participation . Students in the coop programs did not par- 
ticipate in the labor force to a significantly greater degree than their peers 
in either the regular vocational or general academic programs. Students in the 
work study programs did, however, participate in the labor force for a signi- 
ficantly greater number of weeks than students in the other three programs. 

The exceptional labor force experiences of students in the work study 
programs were heavily influenced by the extraordinarily high rates of labor 
force participation of students in a high-support work study program located in 
the central city. These students were in the labor force for nearly 98 percent 
of the weeks in this two-year period. The students in all four of these high 
school programs tended on average to participate quite actively in the labor 
force during their junior and senior years. The students were in the labor 
force an averaqe of 74.5 weeks, or nearly 72 percent of the total number of weeks 
during the two-year time period. 

(2) Weeks of Employment . Students in the cooperative programs did not ob- 
tain significantly more weeks of employment during their combined junior and 
senior years than their counterparts in the vocational or general academic pro- 
grams.^ Students in the work study programs did, however, average significant- 
ly more weeks of employment than the students in the other programs. The superior 
performance of the work study students was due entirely to the employment 
records of those work study students enrolled in the high-support central city 
work study program. The findings of the multivariate statistical analysis re- 
vealed that participants in central city work study programs were employed J3 
more weeks than tho general academic students. 

The typical student in the four programs was employed for a substantial 
• number of weeks during the last two high school years. The mean number of weeks 
of employment obtained by these students (367) during the senior years was 36.8 
weeks. Both Black and Spanish-speaking students were significantly less likely 
to be employed than other students during their junior and senior years. 
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1. The junior and senior years of high school wore defined for purposes 
of analysis as the two-year period from 6/1/70 to 5/31/72. 

2. The findings of the multivariate statistical analysis of weeks employ- 
ed during the senior year of high school revealed that students in both the 
cooperative metal-related trades programs and the regular auto-related trades 
programs obtained significantly more wocks of employment than students m the 
general academic ^irogram... 
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(3) Unemployment Experiences . The unemployment experiences of the students 
were analysed from both an absolute and relative standpoint; i.e., relative to 
the total number of weeks that a student participated in the labor force during 
this two-year period. The results revealed that there were no significant dif- 
ferences in the mean absolute number of weeks of unonployment encountered by 
students in these four programs. There was, however, a rather substantial 
amount of variation in the unemployment experiences of individual students. The 
mean number of weeks of unemployment during this two-year period was 5.8, with 
a standard deviation of 9.7 weeks. 

The mean relative amounts of unemployment also did not vary significantly 
among the students in the four programs. However, students in several selected 
trade and work study programs, including the high-support work study program and 
the cooperative metal- related trades programs did experience significantly lower 
relative amounts of unemployment than students in the general academic programs. 

The findings of the multivariate statistical analysis also revealed that 
the degree of labor force attachment of students did significantly influence 
their unemployment experiences. Students who participated more actively in the 
labor force as juniors and seniors encountered, ceteris paribus , significantly 
fewer weekfe of unemployment in both an absolute and relative sense. 

(4) Occupations and Industries of Jobs Held . The occupational and indus- 
trial characteristics of the jobs held during the high school years by students 
in these four types of programs varied significantly. The coop students were 
more likely to be employed in the goods producing sectors of the local economy, 
particularly construction and durable goods manufacturing, during both their 
junior and senior years. For example, during the senior year, 58.2 percent of 
the jobs held by coop students were in construction and manufacturing. In com- 
parison, only 25.2 percent, 22.9 percent and 13.9 percent of the jobs obtained 
by students in the voc ed, work study, and academic programs resoectively , were 
in such industries. Between 60 percent and 70 percent of the jobs obtained by 
students in the latter three programs were in retail trade, wholesale trade, 
and the private services sector of the local economy. 

The occupational distributions of the jobs held by the students during both 
their junior and senior years also varied significantly by type of prograift. 
Students in the cooperative programs vete significantly more likely to be em- 
ployed in craftsmen-related and operatives occupations during both their 
junior and senior years. For example, during their senior year, 71.7 percent 
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of all the jobs held by coop students were in the craftsmen-related and opera- 
tives occupations, in comparison to only 38.2 percent^ 29.1 percent and 22,8 
percent of the jobs held by students in the voc ed, work study and academic 
programs^ respectively. Nearly one-half of all the jcAs obtained by students 
in these last three programs were as lalmrers and service workers. 

(5) Average Hourly Wa^es . The mean hourly wages earned by students on 
jobs held during the junior year ranged from a low of $2.01 for cooperative 
vocational students to a high of $2.12 for students in both the regular voca- 
tional and general academic programs.^ None of the differences in wages between 
coop students and those in the other three programs v^re significant at the .05 
level. 

The mean hourly wages of jobs obtained by students during their senior 
year ranged from a low of $2.16 for students in the cooperative programs to a 
high of $2.38 for students in the academic programs. The difference of $.22 was 
found to be statistically significant at the .05 level. This result was also 
supported by the findings of the multivariate statistical analysis of the aver- 
age hourly wages earned by students during the junior and senior years of high 
school- The regression results revealed that sutdents who participated in the 
cooperative vocational programs were, ceteris paribus » likely to earn signifi- 
cantly lower hourly wages than students in the general academic programs (ap- 
proximately 13<^ less per hour) . 

The finding that coop students actually earned lower hourly wages than 
students in the general academic programs was somewhat surprising, particularly 
in view of the fact that their jobs were concentrated in the construction and 
durable goods manufacturing industries which pay above average wages in the 
metropolitan area. Part of the explanation appeared to be the need for coopera- 
tive program administrators and staff to negotiate lower hourly wages with em- 
ployers in order to provide students with jobs olfering on-the-job training. 
The lower hourly wages of coop students thus represented a cost of investment 
to secure on-the-job training from employers. In addition, the typical employer 
of these students tended to be small, and possibly at the low end of his indus- 
try wage structure. 

1. These hourly wages are mean weighted hourly wage rates. ^The weighting 
process was necessitated by the fact that sc^e students held more than one job 
during the year. For such students, weights were assigned to the hourly wa^e 
of each job held, with the weight being determined by the proportion of the total 
weeks of employment during ti-.e year accounted for by that job. 
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(6) Gross Earned Incomes . The , data on week.a of en5)loyment, average hoxjrly 
wages, and average hoiurs of work pejj week of anployment were ccaabined to generate 
estimates of the gross earned incc^s of students during the high school years. 
The mean level of gross earned inccaoe during the junior and senior years com- 
bined for the students was $3970, with a standard deviation of $2524. 

Coop students did not earn significantly higher incootes tham students in 
either the voc ed programs or the general academic programs. Students in the 
work stvidy programs did, however, earn significantly higher gross incomes than 
students in the other three programs. The findings of the' multiple regression 
emalysis revealed that students who were enrolled in a work study program during 
the junior and senior years of high school earned, ceteris paribus , approximate- 
ly $952 more than students in general academic programs. Those students who par- 
ticipated in the high-support, central city work study program earned $1652 
more than comparable students in the general academic programs. 

(7) On-The-Job Training . Dxuring the in-school interviews, students were 
asked if .they had received some type of training on the jobs that they held dur- 
ing high school. Students in the cooperative programs were significantly more 
likely to have received some training or- the- job frcan employers. Slightly more 
than 63 percent of the jobs held by coop students provided some type of train- 
ing, incomparison to 47.8 percent, 59.6 percent, and 50.9 percent of the jobs 
held by students in the vocational, work study, and general academic programs, 
respectively. The differences in the distributions of these responses were sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. 

Those students who stated that they had received some type of training from 
employers were asked to describe the type and diu-ation of that training. Students 
in the coop programs were significantly more likely to have received longer-term 
training on the jobs they held. Approximately one-third of the jobs containing 
some type of training component provided longer-term skills training for coop 
students in comparison to only 18.0 percent, 13.2 percent and 15.9 percent of 
the jobs held by students in the regular vocational, work study and general aca- 
demic programs, respectively.^ The provision of longer OJT tended to be associ- 
ated with the occupations of the jobs held, with craftsmen-related and operative 
occupations most likely to receive it. 



1. The differences in the distributions of these responses among the four 
types of high school programs were significant at the .001 level. 
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(8) Students* Assessments of Jobs Held > During the in-school interviews, 
students were asked if they felt that they had learned anything valuable on their 
current or previous jobs. Students in the coo|»rative vocational programs were 
significantly more likely to respond in the affirmative. The coop students 
stated that they had leeurned scanething valuable on 60,1 percent of the jobs held 
during high school in comparison to only 51.0 percent, 46.9 percent, and 47.3 
percent of the jobs held by students in the regular vocational, work study, and 
general academic programs, respectively.^ The coop students were also substan- 
tially more likely to feel that the jobs they held taught them valuable job 
skills for use in future employment. The learning of work rules, job discipline, 
and appropriate behavior toward fellow employees was more likely to be cited by 
students in the other three types of high school programs. 
The Post -High School Labor Market Experiences 

The labor market experiences of the students in the post-high school, fol-- 
low-up period were described and analyzed in Chapters VII, VIII, and X. The 
major findings of those chapters are summarized below. 

(1) Length of Time Required to Obtain the First Post-High School Job . The 
immediate transition from school to work, in terms of obtaining "a job", was a 
rather smooth one for the vast majority of the graduates of all four high school 
programs. More than 75 percent of the graduates who held at least one job dur- 
ing the post- high school, follow-up period had been able to obtain a job (full 
or part-time) within one week of the date of their graduation from high school. 
The proportion of cooperative program graduates finding a job within one week 
of graduation (75.7 percent) was identical to that of all graduates. While 
this proportion was slightly above that of graduates from both the regular voca- 
tional (72^6 percent) and general academic programs (70*3 percent), the differ-- 
ences were not statistically significant. 

A relatively high proportion of the first post-high school jobs obtained 
by graduates from the cooperative and work study programs were "carryover" jobs 
that were held either full-time or part-time during the school year (approxi^ 
mately 54 percent and 59 percent, respectively). The proportion for graduates 
of both the vocational and general academic programs was 44 percent. 

The role of the high school in securing the graduates' first post-high 
school jobs also varied significantly among the four programs. The school 



1. The differences in the distributions of these responses among the four 
types of high school programs were significant at the .02 level. 
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particularly was a major source of information for graduates of the cooperative 
vocational programs. Nearly 44 percent of the first post-high school jc*8 of 
coop graduates were obtained with the assistance of school officials. The pro- 
portions of school-assisted jobs for graduates of the work study, vocational, 
and academic programs were 31.8 percent, 17.2 percent and 6.5 percent, respec- 
tively. 

(2) Characteristics of First Post-High School Jobs . The occupational and 
industrial characteristics of the first post-high school jobs ob'tained by gradu- 
ates of these four high school programs varied significantly. These findings 
are thus quite similar to those for the industries and occupations of jobs held 
by students during their high school years. 

' Approximately 53.5 percent of the first post-high school jobs obtained by 
graduates of the coop programs were in the durable manufacturing and construc- 
tion industries. Only 31.0 percent of the first jc^js held by graduates of the 
regular vocational programs were in these same two industrial sectors. Gradu- 
ates of the vocational, work study, and general academic programs were substan- 
tially more likely to be employed in retail trade and in private services. Only 
23.3 percent of the graduates of the cooperative programs held their first post- 
high school job in these two sectors, ccanpared to 53.9 percent, 42.8 percent, 
and 37.2 percent of the jobs obtained by graduates of the general academic, 
regular vocational, and work study programs, respectively. 

Two- thirds of the first post-high school jobs held by the graduates of all 
four programs were blue collar, and approximately one- half of all these jobs 
were in crafts- related and operative occupations. Graduates of the coop pro- 
grams were substantially more likely to be in crafts-related and operative occu- 
pations even in comparison to the graduates of the vocational programs. Nearly 
72 percent of the coop graduates held jobs in these two occupational areas in 
comparison to 52.3 percent, 34.3 percent and 28.6 percent of the graduates of 
the voc ed, work study, and general academic programs, respectively. Nearly 
one-half of the jobs held by graduates of the work study and general academic 
programs were clerical and laborer positions. 

(3) Beginning Hourly Wages and Weekly Hours of Work . The mean beginning 
hourly wage of the first post-high school jobs obtained by the graduates of 
these programs was $2.53, but there were, variations among programs, with the 
cooperative vocational graduates having the lowest ($2.40) and work study pro- 
gram graduates the highest ($2.67). The comparable wages of graduates from 
the regular vocational and general academic programs were $2.49 and $2.61, 



respectively. The differences in «ean beginning hourly wages between^these lat- 
ter two groups and coop graduat.es were not statistically significant. 

Graduates of the cooperative programs were, however, significantly more 
likely to work full-time on their first post-high school job. More than 94 
percent of the coop graduates worked 35 or more hours per week on their first 
job compared to only 78.6 percent, 77.1 percent and 64.0 percent of the gradu- 
ates frcan the vocational, work study, and general academic programs, respective- 
ly. In fact, nearly 90 percent of the coop grad\aates worked 40 or more hours 
per week on their first post-high school jobs. 

(4) Labor Force Participation . Coop graduates as whole did not partici- 
pate in the civilian labor force during the follow-up period to a significantly 
greater degree than graduates of the general academic programs. Graduates of 
the vocational and work study programs did, however, participate in the civilian 
labor forctf to a significantly greater degree than graduates of these general 
academic programs. However, the favorable labor force experiences of work study 
students applied only to those who had participated in the high-support, cen- 
tral city work study program. 

When the cooperative program variable was replaced by the individual trade 
program variables, several of the cooperative trades programs appeared with 
positive and statistically significant coefficients. For example, graduates 
of the cooperative electrical-related trades programs did, ceteris paribus , 
participate in the civilian labor force to a significantly greater degree than 
graduates of the general academic program during the post-high school follow-up 
period. 

3 

(5) Employment Experiences . Graduates of the coop programs were not 
employed to a significantly greater extent than graduates of the other programs. 



1. A two-tailed test was used in testing for the significance of these 
differences at the .05 level. , 

2. The civilian labor force participation variable was defined as the 
proportion of the total number of weeks in the student's follow-up period 
during which he participated in the civilian labor force. The total number 

of weeks spent in the civilian labor force was not used as a dependent variable 
since the maximum number of weeks during which an individual could have parti- 
cipated in the civilian labor force varied from one graduate to another. 

3. Values for the employment variable were generated by dividing the total 
number of weeks of employment obtained by a graduate during the follow-up 
period by the total number of weeks covered by the follow-up period, which 
varied in length among the graduates. 
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including the general academic. The only significant difference in employm^t 
during the follow-up period was between the work study program graduates and the 
general academic program graduates. The former enjoyed significantly more em- 
ployment than the latter. A more detailed analysis revealed that only the gradu- 
ates of the high- support, central city work study program had a significantly 
greater amount of employment during the follow-up period. The graduates of this 
program were employed^ ceteris ii^ribus, approximately 9 percent more of the time 
during the post-high school, follow-up period than graduates of the general aca- 
demic programs. 

The findings of the multivariate statistical analysis also revealed that 
graduates of several of the vocational training programs, including the regular 
metal-related vocational progrsuns and the cooperative electrical-related pro- 
grams, fared significantly better in terms of employment than students in the 
general academic programs. 

(6) Unemployment Experiences of the Graduates , During the follow-up period, 
the graduates of these four high school programs were unemployed on average only 
8.3 percent of the weeks in which they participated in the civilian labor force. 
A wide variation in unemployment experiencesXexisted eunong these graduates as 
evidenced by a standard deviation of 15.4 percent for this unemployment vari- 
able. 

None of the major high school program variaQ^les had a significant impact 
upon the unemployment experiences of their graduates. Coop students were, 
ceteris paribus , just as likely to be unemployed to the same relative degree 
during the post-high, follow-up period as graduates of the other three types 
of high school programs. The findings of the multivariate statistical analysis 
of the post-high school unemployment experiences of the graduates did, however, 
indicate that students v ho were more stn jgly attached to the civilian labor 
force during the high school and post-high school periods were significantly 
less likely to be unemployed in the follow-up period. The extent of employment 
experiences of students during high school tended to influence significantly the 
extent of unemployment experienced after graduation from high school, 

(7) Average Hourly Wages of Graduates . The avei%ge hourly wage of all jobs 
held by the graduates during the follow-up period was $2.91, with a standard 
deviation of $0.62. None of the major high school programs, including the 
cooperative, had a statistically significant impact upon the average hourly 
wages of the graduates. The findings of the multiple regression analysis did, 
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however, indicate that the average hourly wages of graduates were significantly 
influenced by the number of weeks of enployment that they had obtained during 
both the high school years and the post-high school, follow-up period. Addi- 
tional weeks of employment during high, school and during the follow-up period 
^ad a positive impact on the average, hourly wages of the graduates of all pro- 
grams. 

(8) Hotirly Wages on Last Job Held . The mean hourly wage of the current or 
most recent jobs held by graduates at the time of the final interview was $3.37, 
with a standard deviation of $1.01. Again, none of the major high school pro- 
grams had a significant impact upon the hourly wages of the last jobs held 

by the graduates. Coop graduates did not earn significantly higher hourly . 
wages than graduates of the other three types of high school programs. 

The final hourly wage of the graduates was, however, significantly influ- 
enced by both the number of weeks of employment they had obtained during the 
follow-up period and by the type of occupation in which the last job was held. ^ 
Graduates employed in craftsmen-related and operative occupations, including 
transport equipment operatives, earned significantly higher hourly wages than 
graduates employed in clerical, sales, laborer and service occupations. 

(9) Job Satisfaction of Graduates . During the final interview, the grad- 
uates were asked to assess their degree of satisfaction with their current job. 
Job satisfaction was measured on a six-point ordinal scale ranging from "very 
satisfied" to "extremely dissatisfied." The findings of the multivariate 
statistical Analysis reveal€?d that graduates of the coop programs were, ceteris 

A 

paribus , significantly more satisfied with their final jobs than graduates of 
the other programs. The significantly I gher job satisfaction rating of students 
may well have laeen influenced by the fact that they tended to have more clearly- 
defined occupational objectives than graduates of the other three types of pro- 
greuns. ; 

The job satisfaction ratings of graduates were also significantly influ- 
enced by the hourly wage, the weekly hours of work, the training-related nature, 
and the occupation of the last job held. Those jobs character i^^ed by higher 
hoiArly wages and above average hours of employment were rated more highly by 
graduates • In addition, jobs in the technical and managerial occupations as 
WjgijLl as jobs in occupational areas related to the high school programs of 
t^ie graduates tended to contribute to a higher overall job satisfaction rating. 
) 
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Policy Implications of the Findings ' 

The findings of this study have provided a mixed set of cojiclusions with 
respect to the" effectiveness of cooperative high school programs. The coop 
students typically did not experience significantly higher rates of labor 
force participation, obtain more weeks of employment, earn higher hourly wages, 
or encounter lower ^ates of unemployment than their- counterparts in the regular 
vocational and general academic programs during either the higl^ school years ot 
the 18-month post-high school, follow-up period. On the other* hand, the coop 
students were significantly more likely to value the jobs they held in high 
school, to receive on-the-job gaining from their employers during the high 
school years, to claim that their high school programs favorably affected their 
decision to remain in school, to attend class during the sfenior year, to ob'tain / 
a full-time' job innnediately following graduation, to obtain a job related to 
their high school- program, and to be more satisfied with their final jobs. 

In reviewing the findings o^ this^.snudy with respect to the ef fectivene*ss 
of cooperative vocational programs Tone should take into consideration the fol- 
lowing two factors. First of all, several of the cooperative vocational pro- 
grams included in this study had been in operation for only a ^rief period of 
time prior to our survey. The development of a viable and effective cooperative 
program is dependent upon the active support and cooperation of private employer 
These types of relationships cannot "be developed overnight, but rather, retpaire 
both time and patience for a mutual relationship based upoH trust and good faith 
to be built up between school officials, their students, and private employers. 
To the extent that "institution building" (with its attendant growth problems) 
was occurring in several of these schools at the time of our survey, the find- 
ings with respect to the performance of cooperative programs may be slightly 
biased downward as a true measure of their potential long- terra effectiveness. 

On the other hand, the bulk of the cooperative students were in the old . 
cooperative programs in the central city. To some extent, they suffered from 
a dearth of imaginative innovative administrators and the schools themselves 



1. Studies oS, the employment and earning experiences of youth bast d upon 
the national longitudinal surveys of young men (14-24) have reached somewhat 
similar conclusions. See:*(i) Parnes, Herbert S. and Kohen, Andrew^ I., "Labor 
Market Experience of Non-college Youth: A Longitudinal Analysis. "F^aa School to 
Work: Improving the Transition , (EkJitor:' mL Ginzberg, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. , 1976; (ii) Grasso, John, "The Contributions of Voca- 
tional Education, Training and Work Experience' to the Early Career Achievements 
of Young Men," T.ie Ohio State University Center of Human Resource Research, 
Colu^us, 1975. . 
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no longer were located optimally with respect to employment opportunities. 

Second of all^ as was noted in Chapter III, a variety of factors influenced 
the students' choices of their high school programs. Some of the students 
in the coop programs, as was true of thos^ in the other programs, selected their 
program for reasons unrelated to t^he acquisition of a specific set of vocational 
skills that they intended to utilize in their working careers. A number of the 
students enrolled in the cooperative vocational programs to attend a school in 
their neighborhood, , to attend classes with their friends, to avoid academic 
courses, and to pick up a trade that they could "fall back upon" if their "other" 
occupational employment objectives were not achieved. As a result one should 
not view the decisions on the part of students to enroll in a cooperative voca- 
tional course {or work study course) as econcmiic decisions motivated solely by 
their perceptions of the expected rate of return from their investments in such 
training. A sizeable fraction of the coop students (one-fourth to one^third of 
the sample) never intended to utilize their training in full-time jobs in the 
local labor market upon graduation. Nonetheless, tht, coop students were more 
likely than the regular vocational to be working in a new trade after graduation,- 

The overall findings of the study with respect to the in-school and post- 
high school labor market experiences of the students, including those in ^the 
other three types of high school programs, do appear to have a number of im- 
plications for the future design of educational employment, and traininq policies 
for youth. Among the maj^ policy-related findings of this study are the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) IrrespectivG^ ofi^vocational content, high school programs that provide 
both intensive iob-^3fla cement assistance and high support services to students 
can have a sigj^fficant impact upon their labor force and c>mployment experiences 
during the wigh school years and the immediate post-high school period. The 
high support work ^tudy progrera located in the central ^^ty provides a classic 
example oA such a model program. The program staff's djt>5e ties with the im- 
mediate job sl^e supervisors of the students and 'the use^^^f^^etter" jobs as 
promotions to reward good performance were believed to have played a key role 
in producing the "^exceptionally high rate of success of the program n providing 
students Vith employment opportunities. Students in several of the cc-operative 
trades programs that were characterized by firmly established relationships 
between employers and school officials also tended to have significantly higher-^ 
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rates of labor force participation and employment in the post-high school period. 

(2) Students who were more strongly a ached to the labor force during 
their high school years, irrespective of l.ie type of Jugh school program in which 
they were enrolled, tended to experience significantly lower absolute and rela- 
tive amounts of unemployment during both the high school years and the immediate 
post-high school period. This particular finding tends to have important impli- 
cations for policies designed to reduce youth unemployment per se. By provid- 
ing young people with opportunities to participate actively (and successfully) 

in the labor force during tne high school years, p\ibl4-c policy initiatives may 
well succeed in reducing the high rates of unemployment encountered by young 
people upon their graduation from high school. Employment in even traditional 
"youth jobs'' did appear to provide young workers with either the work habits, 
proper behavior toward fellow employees and supervisors, job search and inter- 
viewing knowledge, or employment histories to record on application forms that 
enabled them to avoid frequent and/or long spells of unemployment during school 
and upon their graduation from high school. At the same time jobs per se might 
not be enough. A case can be made that it was tf*e individual attitudes and 
motivation of the students that were critical and the availability of jobs 
3impl> *iu ce ^O' iible the overt behavior described. 

(3) Students in cooperative prograuns were signixicantly more likely to ob- 
tain j^;l:s both in high school and in the iranediate post-high school period 
that provided some types of training, particularly on-the-job training that 
de/eloped wor;^ skills beyond a few days of info^al instruction, Thp on-^the- 
job training experiences of the coop students did not, however, yield a sig- 
nificant economic p.^yoff i<> this group in the form of 'nigher hourly wago5;. 

:.t might be argued that the time period covered by the follow-up iiitor\i- ws 

was t<x> short to observe the long-term effects of these investments iu rraii- 

o 

ing h/ the coop graduaues. On the other hand, the findings with respect to 
the characteristicb of the establishments in which the coop students were typi- 
cally employed indicated that the bulk of these jobs were in relatively small, 
non-union firms. Jobs in these firms may provide young employees with skills 
that allow them eventually to transfer to firms in the "core" sector of the 



1. The findings of the multivariate statistical analysis revealed that 
graduates of the cooperative electrical and metal-related trades programs were 
significantly more likely to participate in the labor force during the follow- 
up period than graduates of the general academic programs. The graduates of 
the cooperative electrical-related trades programs also were characterized by 
significantly higher rates of employment during the follow-up period. 
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economy, but may not yield favorable earning streams to employees who remain 
with their original firm. 

It has been argued by others that placement in such "bridge jobs" should 
be a major objective of youth employment and training programs. Cooperative 
vocational programs may be an effective vehicle for providing youth with ex- 
posure to "bridge jobs." Longer duration follow-up studies would be required 
to examine the long-term effectiveness of such "bridge jobs" in promoting the 
occupational and earnings mobility oi young workers - 

(4) Students who participated in cooperative vocational programs were sig- 
nificantly more likely to value the jobs they held in high school and to be more 
satisfied with the jobs they held at the time of the final interview. Coop pro- 
grams seemed to have the advantage of exposing their students to jobs in the 
"adult" labor market prior to graduation from high school. While these 
students may eventually reject these jobs, including those related to their 
trades, they do have an opportunity to reformulate their occupational goals 
earlier in their working life and thus be more likely to hold a job with which 
they are "satisfied" prior to reaching the age of twenty. By providing students 
with more opportunities to work in adult" jobs or in "adult-dominated" estab- 
lishments during high school, cooperative programs may allow such students to 
establish more realistic occupational objectives and enable them to "settle 
down" in the labor market at an earlier age. 

(5) Public policy efforts geared to an expansion of "employment related" 
high school programs, including cooperative vocational and work study programs, 
as wel] as regular vocatiDnal, should take into consideration some of the poten- 
tial drawbacks of such programs. They do reduce the .UTiOUnt of academic in- 
struction received by the students. A number of the participants in the coop 
program? did express concern during the interviews over their inadequate aca- 
demic preparation for further formal education. 

Students enrolled in the work study programs also frequently expressed com- 
plai^nts about the effectiveness of their programs in preparing them for skilled 
employment upon graduation. The bulk of the jobs obtained by participants in 



1. For a more detailed discussion of the "bridge job" concept, see: 
(i) Osterman, Paul, The Youth Labor Market , a report prepared for the New 
England Regional Office of the U.S. Department of Labor, Boston, 1974; (ii) 
Osterman, Paul, "The Structure of the Labor Market for Young Men," unpublish- 
ed working paper. Department of Econonics, Boston Univerr^ity, Boston, 1977. 
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such programs during the high school years were in the "youth" labor market 
and typically provided little on-the-job training and few internal promotion 
opportunities. In addition, several of the schools administering work study 
programs appeared to view them as strategies either for keeping potential drop- 
outs in school by minimizing the time they had to spend in the classroom or for 
allowing "troublesome" students to leave school early in the day to take a "job." 

(6) The vast majority of the students in all programs lacked basic informa- 
tion about the local labor market, including "where one would go to look for 
work." Their knowledge was primarily restricted to proper methods of dressing 
for an interview and conducting thonsel^res during an employment interview. 

Only one-sixth of all the students aiui one-tenth of the general academic students 
mentioned that they possessed knowledge of "where to look for work." 

A major role remains for state and local educational agencies to improve 
the knowledge students have about the operation of the local labor market. This 
knowledge should extend beyond that of information on the job duties of workers 
in various occupations and the wages prevailing on such jobs and should extend 
to more detailed knowledge of where major employers of workers in these occupa- 
tions are located and the nature of hiring requirements and recruitment methods 

1 

of such employers. 

(7) The effectiveness of cooperative and work study programs in preparing 
students for the transition from school to work is critically dependent upon 
their ^.bility to provide job opportunities to students during the high school 

ye.irs. The number and nature of such opportunities will be influenced by over- 

2 

all em:3loyment conditions in the local labor market. Th. s wiU be particular- 
ly tri,.2 for the cooperative programs, which are depende:-»t upon active involve- 
ment of employers in the durable goods and contract construction industries, 
both of which are quite sensitive to overall economic conditions. Thus, the 
success of such cooperative programs will be determined in part by the success 



1. A recent study of labor supply sources utilized by private employers 
of workers in a selected number of occupations with above average projected 
numbers of job openings revealed that for a given occupation, the recruitment 
methods of firms tended to vary by their employment size, class and industry 
group. See: Sum, Andrew; Sawhney, P.K. , Mazzeo, Katherine, Sources of Labor 
Supply in Projected High Net Demand Occupations , Boston, 1977. 

2. See Levitan, Sar A., "Coping with Teenage Unemployment The Teena ge 
Unemployment Problem; What are the Options? , A Keport of the Congressional 
Budget Office, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1976, pp. 
62-66. 



of national economic policymakers in providing a full employment economy. 

(8) Another disadvantage of vocational education, including cooperative, 
is the limited number of skills that can be taught in the classroan. In addi- 
tion, in some trades, secular trends and the relocation of industries have 
steadily reduced job opportunities for students. The older, more established 
vocational programs found it difficult to adapt to such transformations in the 
local economy short of phasing themselves out. Consequently, high support work 
study programs that impart basic knowledge and attitudes about the labor market 
and work have a role, because they are not bound to particular skills and hence 
to specialized shops and teachers. 

(9) If the choice were between a regular vocational and a coop vocational 
program, the ability of the latter to enroll more students in the same physical 
plant would tend to make it more "cost effective," all things being equal. In 
turn, work study programs would be more cost effective than either of the voca- 
tional programs. 

(10) Public policy should concentrate on (a) creating a corps of profes- 
sional high school employment counselors, as distinct frcan guidance counselors; 
(b) providing detailed information on a continuous basis about the quantity and 
quality of job opportunities for youth in the local labor mark-t, as well as 
reliable projections about future trends; and (c) developing a corps of job de- 
velopers who would maintain close continuous links with local employer so that 
employment counselors would have enough knowledge about hiring standards and 
internal labor markets to make realistic placements, and {employers would have 
enough confidence in the process to accept referrals from the schools. 

(11) Few of the vocational, but none of the work study programs, hati links 
to trade unions, even where coordination was desirable for acceptance by students 
of apprenticeship programs. The possibilities for, and the potential advan- 
tages of, such relationships need further exploration. At present the trade 
unions perceive vocational programs as sources of inadequately prepared, poten- 
tial competitors for jobs, and the vocational programs perceive the unions, 
whether industrial or craft, as barriers to placement. 



1. See Levitan, Sar A., "Coping with Teenage Unemployment," The Teenage 
Unemplo^" n ent Problem; What ar e the Options? , A report of the Congressional 
Budget Of: f ice, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1976, pp. 
62-66. 
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(12) With some limited exceptions, vocational and work study programs had 
no ties to large major market employers, in part because the latter preferred 

to hire workers who had completed school for full-time jobs. The large employer 
especially where serious industrial accidents were possible, would or could not 
employ young people under 18 years old. Legislative changes in workmen's com- 
pensation laws as well as changes in insurance industry practices probably would 
be necessary to open jobs to high school youths with primary employers in manu- 
facturing and in transportation, communication and public utilities. Changes 
in state and municipal civil service regulations might also be necessary to 
accommodate high school students. 

(13) Large employers also would have to be shown that half-day or alternate 
week schedules were economically feasible, and unions, where they did exist, 
that such schedules did not take jobs from regular members. Cooperative voca- 
tional and work study employment opportunities are more likely to be provided 
by employers who (a.) normally have unusual schedules because they operate on a 
continuous basis or have peak loads on weekends and holidays or during the 
evening; or (b) have adopted some form of flexitime. High school youths might 
serve as a supplementary labor force being prepared for regular jobs in such 
establ ishments . 

(14) All schools could not initiate or pursue work study or cooperative 
vocational programs simultaneously without effective integration of efforts to 
avoid duplication in job develojanent and referral, and without an expansion 

of the kinds of jobs and employers accessible to high school students. If such 
programs become a norm.il part of the school system, reevaluation of the role 
of state employment service acjencies would be needed. 
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QUESTIONIIAIRE ^«i«v*™««»J 
CLASS CF 1972 SCHOOLS 



DATE: 



1. Same, 2. Phone: 

Last First M.X. 

3. Address ^ — — — ■ 

Apt. NO. NO. fi Street City/Secti<m of Boston State Zip 

4. Date of birth: Month Day Year 

5. Birthplace 



City State Foreigh Cotintxy 

6. Did you attend this school for 10th and 11th grade? 

Yes No 

If no, vbat schools did you attend? 

Grade S^h5Si cl^^ 2vt>lic Parochial Other 



10 



11 



Program or course of study. (Student nay be in Hiore than one program at the 
seuoe tine . ) 

General academic 
College preparatory academic 



"Distributive educati<»i. Co-op job? 

Office occupations (Business Practice) . Co-op j<d>? 



V ocational (non-co-op) . Trade , 

Co-op vocational. Trade: " * 

program in which on-the-job training is directly related to school 

program. 

Co-op Non-vocational. This is a program in which the student's job 
is not directly related to school program. 

CAREER GOALS 

8 , What do you expect to do after graduation? 

Study further. What type of program? ^ 

Military service 



Work 



jOther . Specify : 
"Don't know 



9A. (If plan to work full time) Do you already have a job for after graduation? 
Xes No 



B. If yes - Job Title 
Coapany 



Ccmpamy's products/ services_ 
Nhen did you find the job?__ 

How did you find it? 

*ihy did you take it? 



IQH. CI£ plan to work fuU tine but doea not hm a yat) 
Mbat typa of Joy do you want? 



B. Is anyone helping you to find a jdb for after gradoationr 
Yes Ho (If ya«) Who ? 



(If no) DO yott plan to aak for any plaeemant help at sotaool? 

Ym HO (If yas) Fxcm Hbaa? ^ 

Hhy or why not? , 



11- (If applicable to job plans) Do you plan to join a union? 
Yes No 

Why/Hby not? 



12. What to you want to be doing five years firon now? 



13. What part of your high school program do you think will be most useful in 
your career plans? .^..^^^.^^^^^^.^^-^^—^^^^^^ 

14h. (If has not alreau3y stated plans tt» study further) 

DO you think you will need further training after high school for the kind 
of work you trant to do? 
Yes No 

B. If yes* what kind of training? 
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KOBK HISTORY 



CO 



X. HOW many jcdbs have you held since you began high school? (Include coop, aftar school, weekends, 
summers (If none, go to Question 28) 

2. Hhat jobs have you held*. 



I- 


Current or Final 
Job Title 


Company 


When (Year 
in School) 


How Long? 


Starting 
Ha^e Rate 


Final 


CfflsmentB on Job 


1 
















2 
















3 
















4 














1 


5 














• 


6 

















3 
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If 3 jobs or less, ask the following questitsi for all jobs. 
Xf more than 3 jobs, say: 

-I nould like to ask you a few i»re specific qiaatiais about sm of these j<*8.- 
Ask the following questions for the current or oost recent job, and the two ot^ 
jobs the student has held longest or that have been in his tradii. In generaliaea 
questicns such as no. 13 or 17-25, please ask student to specify which job his 
answer applies to . . 



I. conpany background 
3. Mo. of enployees 



4. CoBQpony's products/service 

5. Conpany locatiem 

6. Distance from home 



7. Distance from school ^ 

8. Method of transportatiai 

9. (Not co-op) When do/did you work? 
^>Pull time 



/-Part time ^ 

f-Af t^ school 



-Weekends 



-Summers 



10. (Co-op) When do/did you work? 

,-Altemative week 

-1/2 day 



-otter (specify) 
-summer (FT) ^ 



11. Average No. of hours/week_ 
II. Self cticai of Job 



12. HOW did you find each of these jobs? 

13. were you looking for work before you found these jobs? Yes No 

14. BOW long did you look? , , . 



15. (If placed by school) Do you think you could have gotten a job as 
rapidly without the school's help? Why/Why not? Yes No_ 



16. (If co-op found job without school help) Do you think you got the job 
more easily because the employer knew the school sponsored yc^? 
Yes No Why/Why not? .,„ , i 



17. Why did you decide to get a job?_ 
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18. Nhy did 70U take these jobs? 



Work experience 

19. Do you like these jobs? Yes No Why/Mhy not? 



20. Koidd you take any of these j<*s again if they were offered to you? 
Yes NO Why/Why not? 



21. were you given added respcaxsibilities as you get oore ej^rience on any 
of these jobs? ^f yes, list title of first job. Yes No 



Title Of first job 



22. (If no longer there) Why did you leave each job?_ 



23. Do Cor did) you receive any formal training on any of these jobs? If 



yes, vihich job? What kind of training? Yes No 



24. Do you have a regular supervisor who instructs you or do you learn by 
doing? ■ t 



25 . Is your c»i-the-joll training related to your courses in school? How? 
(Directly or indiifectly) Which courses? Yes _^ No 

26. Do you think what you are learning on the job is valuable to you? 

Yes No Why/Why not?, 



27. Has your job experience given you an/ ideas about: What work you do or 
do not want to do? _ ■ — — 



What is expected of you at a job?^ 
What training you will need? 



28A. Have you ever looked for woric but been unable to find a^job? 
Yes ^ No 

B. Clf yesv) When? ^' of 

(Bsonth) (year) 

seeking? - — — 

C. Were you offered any jobs? Yes No . Why didn't you take them? 



29. Uf has looked for work but never workfd) Why did you decide to get a 

job?^ .. — 

30. (For co-op students only) How does the school supervise, your jobs? 



/ 

/ 
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31. 



1. 



DO yott ti&iAk ti&at fron your •acpa^ieac^a in looking £or jobs «nd/or 
haviag joil^ you ha«% Isnazncd anything iwful about l»w lO(dc for 
a job (such as hjji«r^aH»roach on employet, how to fiave «n inter- 
view) ? Yas 1 Mo 

COBBD^ts - - ' 

What schools did you attend for 7thy SiSj, and 9th grades? 
Has 8ctx9Ql public, parochial, or another private school? 



Grade 


School 


City 


Public 


Parochial 


Other 


7 












: . 8' 












9 


) 











Did you have any Industrial arts courses in junior high school? 

Yes Nq 

(If yes) In what? 



3A. 



B. 



Diir^u ever talk to your junior high school guidance counselor? 

Yea No No counselor in school 

(If yes) What about? 

Choosing high school program 
Vocatioiial plans 
Grades < 

Choosing junior high courses * 
Disciplinci 

Other. Specify: '. 



C- 

D. 



lA' 



^(If yes) HOW often? ^times per year 

(If yes) Did jtou ask to see hies or did the counselor schedule appointments? 

Student initiate^ 
" schoQl^^itiated 
Both' 

^^Coomtentsi " , . 

SEt£CTlCa»l OF I^GH SCHOOL AHD HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Why did y«^4o| to thi^ high school? Only school in town 



B. 



Other reasons „ 

Did you c6nsid|er going to other high schools? Yes_ 

i 



Ho 
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Which cmes? Why? Why didn't you 90 to tiiea? 

School Why considered ^ Why not go 



2. What were your reasons for choosing this high school program? 



3. Was any person important in influencing your choice? For instance: 

Father 

Mother 

Brother Cs) /sister (s) ' 

' Other relatives \ 

Friend Cs) 

Jr. High Guidance Counselor 

Jr. High Teacher. Sabject;^___^ 

Other. Specif: 



4. Was it easy oji hard to get int^; yovur current high school program? 
Easy Neutral 



Hard Automatic 



5A. Did you ever consider going into any other programs (including other specific 
trades) ? Yes No 

B. (If yes) Which ones?^ , 

C. Why? , — — — 

6A. (If yes to question 5A) Did you transfer to another program after you entered 

high school? Yes No - 

B. To what? . , 

C. Why? \ . „ — - 

7A. Have you ever talked to your high school guidance counselor:' 

Yes No No Counselor in school 



B. (If yes) What about? 

Choosing co\2rses in high school 

Plans for post-graduate education 



jGrades 

Vocaticaiai Plans 



Other. Specify: 



C. (If yes) HOW often? times per year 



.7 '< :i 
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D. {X£ ymu) Did you aak to see hijii or did tbm counaalor schs&Ua «M«iBtBWita7 

Student initiated 

S rf»ool initiated 

Both 

, , ajmantss 

8&. teiat do you see as the advantages of your hi«h school progran? 




B. ^te disadvantages? 



C. BOW do you think it could be improved? 




9. 



(If in co-op, work-study, or trade program) do you think you would have 
stayed in school if you were not in this program? 
Yes No 



CcBOBents: 



PERSCTiAL BftCKGBOaND INFORMATIQW 

1. BOW long have you lived in your currsnt neighborhood (if Boston resident) or 
town (outside of Boston)? Years_ 



Months 



(If has lived there less tiian fiv^ years, or indicates has moved out and 
and back) where else have you. Uved during the last five years? 



Ye2urs 



Ne ighborhood/Town 



How Lesig? 



2. What is (was) your father's major (longest held) occupation? 

3 . What was the last grade in school completed by your father? . 



4. What is (was) your mother's major (longest held) occupation? (include house- 



wife) 



5 . What was the last grade in school completed by your mother?^ 
6A. Number of brothers and sisters B 



B, Are they older or younger? 



DO you have any quesUons or comments you would like to add? 
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APPENDIX B 



Smmary and Conclvisions of Interim Report on Class of 1966 



a. A linited nuaber of copies of the whole Interim Report is available cm request. 
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SDHMRSy AND CCNCLOSIOIIS 



I„ ter»8 of our original criteria, the six y««8 if"."^^^: 
perieneea beginning with »id-1966 of our s«.«.le .eBbers show f« ff"^' 
fTrcoopttnire prograiB or a trade school program over a tecdrnjcal »'*ool, 
r4n^^oirie«ii!lnd probably a college preparatory pro»c«.. M^-S ^ese 
saTS^i., the e,Idei«does not show a sl-ilarly »arked -Ivmtage for 
^^MU^ programs ae coapared to trade school prograas. Honetheless, 
S^^S^r^^e I.Q.^^s on the average, the coop graduates seened 
Z t^ ^ bettor than the regular vocational ^»*'»»» ^^^^f" 

Tc hourly earnings, because of the poor showing of the graduates of 

^J^Zi -ay have dene better in earnings than tr-Je schocl^- 
u-tes S^^vidual teades are considered. In addition, the ""P^^^howed 
^e occupational and »ployer stability, which together ™9ge»t aoreinitial 
^talnty^t their labor -arlcet goals. In only one way did " 
^caSSnll graduates possibly do better. They averaged fewer «oitts 
plovnent. Still, the higher hourly e«^lngs, on the average, of 
ce^ly could have »ore than ccapensated for their greater •"""^"f^^^f^^ ' 

M account is also taken of the costs of cooperatxve prograiM and of 
r«a,.lJ^vocational programs, i.t could be argued that the former can educate 
nr^lTsJS^s f^Iess for at least two reasons. While a cooperative pio- 
^tm^J^l^^r^re sSff personnel, such as cooriH-tors, the ^'T*'**^ 
S\he program permits much more intensive use of equipo-nt and facilities. 
Siththi sLe capital lnves1»ent, the coop program could sefvice t.«e ^e 

of students that a regular vocational program could *«vice * 
r^n is the indirect factor of the earnings of coop students. These «rnings 
Hpresent opportunities that students other than coops do not have available 

diirlncr school hours. 

While evidence is still sketchy at this point, it seeas that coop pro- 
grams are xaore likely to hold potential dropouts in school. An important 
attraction of coop programs, irrespective of interest m - specxf xc trad xs 
the chance to be away from the physical, school setting and its regulations for 
half the school year, and an opportunity to earn money at the same time. 

The absence of any apparent evidence of sharp labor market advantages 
for cooperative educaUon compared to trade school programs does not mean that 
if all other things' were held constant, cooperative education might not prove 
more effective in helping students make the transition from school to work. 



1 specifically excluded were college preparatory students who did com- 
plete college. College preparatory students vrtio did not complete 
college did no better than any of the other groups. 

2 The wage differences among our sampled groups should not hide the 
fact that the coops, th^ trad<.. school graduates and the college prep 
graduates were earning well alK>ve the average for production workers 
in the Boston SMSA in 1972, and the other groups were not far below, 
keeping in mind that the members of our groups had been in the full- 
time labor force comparatively few years. Data from the 1970 Census 
lead to the same conclusions. The projected annual earnings of our 
sample would closely approximate those of workers in the Boston SMSA. 
excluding professional, technical and managerial workers. 
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A Tr^»^^ 6£ ««ctx>r« ««• r»v<wa«d by tlui purmal latMvUw with our longi- 
♦ ^4n«i cohoct of 1972 gr«du*t«s Caet diseaM«<l ia tbU nport) 

■ail qustioswalrM could not w^Jtaaro. Bi« pcssoaal lntarvim.ia99tt«t«d that 
tbe roMODS « studrnt chocMos a v oc ati o na l adiicatlosi and «v«n a particular 
trad* progxaa can ba deoiaivo in tetaxniniag lAotbar Ym jfoxmmA his tr^ 
diUgaatly and aBttanaiafftieallyf and conaldar a it a long sun oonBitnant. 

An important in^iw*^ in thia suittar of intaxast and aotivation waa tha 
naighboshood dtaraeter of tba achools that offarad eooparativa ptJ^aaa. Ihase 
wsa indications that a not iasubatantial aiaahar of youn? B»n n»y hava aalactad 
a particular coop program beeauBO it w the lesaar of ti« avila. ThOM atudants 
say not hsva bean anxious to enter a general acadenic ^ogram, nor have harbored 
a particular aaal for the specific trade offered in their local high achool. 
Still they aav it as the least undesirable of their altamativea. In addition,, 
neighborhood elannishness, based upon ethnic and religimia considerations, 
and the unfavorable reputation of tl» city-«»ide vocational high school »ay have 
precluded it from serious consideration. Ih contraatr stirfents i<ho were in- 
terested in a trade showed strong interest and ootivaUon ifhan they made the de- 
cision to travel away from their Mighborhood school to a city-wide vocational 
high school in order to ohtaia the shop of their choice. 

Siallarly, the ability of a graduate to find work in the unionizad sector 
of a trade is another possible reason for a difference in final hourly earnings. 
If the coop coordinator, who was responsible for maiiy initial placements of coop 
students, had few union links, while the vocational teacher, who was responsible 
for many initial placements of regular vocational students, had such connections, 
students of cooparable ability and skill night well have different earning op- 
portunities in the same trade, nnfortunately, even tbe sane trade could not 
al%rays be held constant, because there inevitably were graduates from regular 
vocational programs in trades that were not offered on a cooperative basis. 
Plumbing and printing are two Is^wrtant trades taught in vocational high scbools, 
but without cooperative counterparts in our sami»le . Both trades have a union 
and non-union sector with higher wage rates in the former. 

Finally, the sljc years irtvich were covered in our study were ones in idiich 
the jcdj market initially was highly favorable to job seekers but at the end be- 
came much more severe . Our graduates on the average began their working careers 
ydm unen^Jloyment was low, and it was not until 1969-70 that unemployment rose. 
The tightness in the labor market when sample members completed high school 
might have reduced the extent to *rtiich employers could exercise preferences for 
graduates from one kind of program over another, or for individuals with other 
characteristics over those lacking them. 

lu short, offsetting but still unmeasured variables might make co- 
operative and regular vocational programs ssan more nevly ^ effective- 
ness than they are in reality. Our longitudinal^saa^^le of the class of 1972, 
because of the in-depth nature of the personal interview, should allow us to 
take into account some of these variables. Biese would include the reasons 
students chose a particular school and program, ti»ir interest in their specific 
trade curriculum, the success teachers and the school staff have had in develop- 
ing emplojment oK«rtunities and making placements, the reasons for periods of 
unemployment and lAat sample members did to find work, the quality of the teach- 
ing and shop equijnent in different schools and programs, and tlM quality of 
the training offered by different eaploycrs. For exmple, a coop school pro- 
gram might be handicapped by antiquated facilities and equipment, and by a 
neighborhood location without easy or quick access to job opportunities. A 
regular vocational school might not be sa handicapped. One might easily multiply 
the differences amoi^ programs that could account for differences in apparent 
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•ffactivuwss independBnt of %^tl»c oar not aSnixAmtmd ooqp«rativ«ly . 

Mora coBcluslva evidoAoo on tha xalatlva marits of coop and xagttlar vo- 
cational programa ahould be availabia \Ama tlia dataofzom tha 1972 elaas ajn 
szanin^. Howver, we can suggeat to tsenagera, vd» are unlikely to finiab 
ooUegs, tiiat at least in the Boston area for the ahort r«a (about six years, 
the 1966-1972 period covered by this report) , the trada-orieiitad high school, 
lAetl^r coop or not, probably offers more advantages in the labor market than 
tha non-vocational high acbrol prograss. 

The coop graduate apparently can do at least as wll in the labor market 
in of his future earnings as a trade high school graduate, and in ad- 

dition, can earn money while in school. Moreover, his transition intofull- 
f<mm employment mms to be quicker and atoother. The high school programs 
that do not provide vocational training or provide only limited amounts of 
it a^eaa to be a disadvantage unless a student continues ai^ completes higher 
education beyond secondary school. In tha Boston area, at least, there is 
some indication that technical school p^jgrams may not be a siicoessful sub- 
stitute for trade schools or coop programs if a stixdent enters the labor 
market without further education. 

Despite higher I.Q. test scores, graduates of collage preparatory pro- 
grams without college degrees were earning by 1972 about the same as trade 
school and coop graduates. Moreover, on the average, these college prep 
students spent money and a year of potential working time continuing but not 
c<»i^Ieting their educations. 

The quality of infon&ation and the degree of vuiderstanding desired by 
the researchers as not forthcoming from a mail questionnaire asking about 
events and reasons over an extensive period. Failures of memoiry and a pos- 
sible unwillingness to devote much attention to the questions may Iiave been 
responsible. Ih addition, locating individuals in our mobile society can be 
costly and t^""* consuming. Finally, a mail questionnaire assimies ftmctional 
literacy on the part of the recipients. There was evidence that even college 
preparatory graiuates from schools with good reputations did not or could not 
understand plainly worded instructions and questions. 

It is still to be demonstrated that the indiviiiual • s motivation and 
interest in an occupational eurea may not account for a major part of our re- 
sults. 

Interviews with school officials and students indicate that the method 
by which applicants are selected for progratis have an important bearing on 
our results*. When school facilities are not fully used, there is an in- 
evitable tendency to enroll students with little interest in a program, ex- 
cept as an escape from seme less desirable program. On the other hand, when 
programs have limited space compared to student demand, they can be more se- 
lective. 
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